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Apprehensions 


Voiced on Effect 
Of Disaster Bill 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—The Mundt bill 
approved by Congress and actively 
opposed by commodity stabilization 
officials at the White House—but ap- 
proved at the top level—now appears 
as a “time-bomb” under country ele- 
vator operators, feed manufacturers 
and their distributors. 

This conclusion is reached as in- 
formation is made available this week 
from top Commodity Stabilization 
Service officials who 
Mundt bill, but now fear that their 
worst apprehensions have been mild 
in the extreme. 

It is now seen that the Mundt bill, 
which authorized for disaster area 
Sales availability Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. feed grains at the price sup- 
port level for the county where 
grown, will set at first a local price 
pattern which will gradually expand 


and ultimately depress prices for | 


those feed grains in an ever-widening 
area. 


munity because it would make avail- 
able CCC stocks of feed grains at not 


more than the price support level to 
livestock and other | 
feed-consuming animals or poultry in | 


producers of 


disaster areas. 
At this time, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture is facing requests from 
(Turn to DISASTER BILL, page 113) 


fought the | 





Lorenz Neuhoff, Jr. Emmett Williams 


Southeastern Feed 
Company Bought by 
Meat Packing Firm 


ROANOKE, VA. — Lindsey-Robin- 
son & Co., Inc., a major southeastern 
manufacturer of feed under the brand 
name Fair-Acre Test-Fed Feeds, has 
been purchased by Valleydale Pack- 
ers, Inc., Salem, Va., one of the 
largest southeastern meat packing 
firms. The sale price was not dis- 
closed. 

Lindsey-Robinson & Co. employs 
175 persons and has annual gross 


| sales of $7 million. The firm produces 


a variety of formula feeds which are 
sold through franchised dealers in the 


West Virginia and Georgia. 
The purchase announcement was 
dale president, and C. Grattan Lind- 
sey, Jr., chairman of the board, Lind- 
sey-Robinson. Mr. Neuhoff will serve 
as president of Valleydale’s new sub- 
sidiary. 
“The firm (Lindsey-Robinson) will 
continue under its present name and 
(Turn to FEED COMPANY, page 8$) 





Sales Executives Say: 





Industry’s Future Lies in 
Adopting ‘Marketing Concept’ 


By GEORGE L. GATES 
Editor of Feedstuffs 
ST. LOUIS—The future of the feed 
industry lies in a “customer-oriented” 
approach to conducting its business, 
and marketing-sales executives may 


be expected to play an increasingly | 
important role in making that future | 
| sponsibilities (and worries) of 


a bright one. 
This theme dominated the deliber- 
ations of the Sales Executives Coun- 


cil of the American Feed Manufac- | 
turers Assn. during its first annual | 


conference here Sept. 29-30. 
Becoming 


idea which is rapidly gaining recog- 
nition in the feed industry as well as 
many others. 

Two basic fundamentals of this 
concept were described by J. E. 
Streetman, vice president of Ralston 
Purina Co.: 

1. Start with the customer’s prob- 
lems, needs and wants. 

2. Integrate and coordinate all the 
forces that move products from the 
manufacturer to the consumer. 

Today’s marketing concept con- 
trasts with the early days of the 
“manufacturer oriented” industry in 
which the whole business was or- 
ganized to sell the product the plant 


“customer-oriented” is 
the key to the marketing concept, an | 





was built to make, Mr. Streetman 


| pointed out. 


The growing importance of the 


| sales executive and his assistants to 


the over-all development of the in- 
dustry, of course, was underlined in 
the discussions dealing with the mar- 
keting concept. The many related re- 
the 
sales team were emphasized, too, in 
the discussions of such things as mar- 
(Turn to FUTURE, page 116) 





| six-state area bounded by Maryland, | 
Obviously, the Mundt bill kisses | 
off the country elevator in the com- | 





| made by Lorenz Neuhoff, Jr., Valley- | 


Chemell Hatchery Empire 


Falls Into Receivership; 
Banks Now Feeding Birds 


By Special Correspondent 
ATLANTA — The Chemell Hatch- 
ery empire “crashed” in Atlanta Oct. 
8 after a reorganization plan failed 


| to develop and J. Ellis Mundy, fed- | 
| eral 


court referee in bankruptcy, 
ruled that the three corporations 
seeking relief under the Bankruptcy 
Act are insolvent in the amount of 
$1,800,000. 


The court authorized banks hold- | 


ing liens to take over the bankrupt 
firms’ responsibility for feeding the 
birds. The banks are to feed the 
birds, sell the hatching eggs and then 
report to the court what sums were 
spent above feed and labor costs. Ex- 
penditures in excess of liens are to 
be turned over to the receiver. 


W. F. Cummings, Atlanta, was 


named receiver for all Chemell com- 


panies, except Chemell, Inc., and 
Chemell Breeder Farm, Inc. The 
court assigned Dent Bostick, Gaines- 
ville attorney, as receiver for Che- 
mell, Inc., and Hayne DeLong as re- 
ceiver for Chemell Breeder Farm. 

Mr. Cummings was described as a 
trouble shooter and a big help to mid- 
western banks during the early 
1930's. More recently he was a man- 
agement consultant for J. D. Jewell, 
Inc. He will serve as receiver without 
pay 

The court authorized payment of 
payroll checks of less than $100 week 
for some 150 employees, totaling 
about $12,000 week. 

Spokesmen for several feed com- 
panies indicated their willingness to 
cooperate with banks by supplying 
feed and other assistance. 





Weather and Dock 
Worker Situations 
Affect Ingredients 


Weather and dock tieups affected 
the ingredient market this week. 

Soybean meal prices reached their 
highest level in almost four months 
as processing volume diminished be- 
cause of poor harvesting weathe1 


The national average moved up to | 
$65.50 ton, bulk, Oct. 6, a gain of | 


$2.65 from a week earlier. 

It was reported that feed mixers 
business didn’t warrant any sharp 
run-up in the meal because of only 
fair demand for formula feeds. 


There was some question as to | 


| what “real” effect would come from 
| the announcement that the Interna- 





tional Longshoremen’s Assn. would 
send its members back to work on 


Atlantic and Gulf coast docks as soon | 


as an injunction against 60,000 strik- 
ers was granted. For sure, the possi- 
bility of the dock workers going back 
to work Oct. 9 or early in the week 
of Oct. 12 had its “psychological” ef- 
fect. 

Up until Oct. 8 the millfeeds mar- 
ket was gaining strength right along 
Offerings were lighter and prices ad- 
vanced at most markets. There was 


| the feeling in the industry that with 


flour exports cut, a corresponding re- 
(Turn to INGREDIENTS, page 113) 





FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 


MERCHANDISING: An Illinois feed dealer builds business by adding a grind-mix 


department. Page 26. 





PRODUCTION: A new compact, flexible mill built in lowa is described on page 34. 
INTEGRATION: Three small feed dealers cooperate in sponsoring a contract egg 


production, marketing program. Page 68. 


FEED-VET RELATIONS: An article offering suggestions for cooperation between 
feed men and veterinarians appears on page 100. 


— REGULAR FEATURES — 


Feed Service Bulletin Board ...... 30 


Classified Ads 


Feed Markets in Detail 











Purina Announces 
Changes in Sales 
Regions, Personnel 


ST. 


changes, a 


LOUIS — Sales organization 
number of personnel 
changes and a retirement have been 
reported by Ralston Purina Co., St 
Louis. 


The creation of two new sales re- 
gions and personnel changes in the 
sales department were announced by 
H. B. Morris, vice president and gen- 
eral Chow sales manager. 

W. T. Lane, assistant sales man- 
ager of the old Grainbelt region, be- 
came sales manager of the new Cen- 
tral region with headquarters in In- 
dianapolis. This region includes five 
divisions covering areas in 
Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Illinois and Ohio. 


sales 


Frank E. Beatty, sales manager of 
the North Pacific division, became 
sales manager of the new North Cen- 
tral region with headquartefs in Min- 
neapolis. This region has five sales 
divisions covering areas in Minne- 
Nebraska, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
North Dakota and South Dakota. 


William H. Udell, 


sota, 


poultry Chow 


| sales manager for the Pacific regions, 


replaced Mr. Beatty as sales manager 
of the North Pacific division, head- 
quartering at Portland, Ore. 

D. C. Purcell, assistant director of 
marketing, transferred to the Pacific 
region as regional sales manager, 
with headquarters at Palo Alto, Cal 

(Turn to RALSTON PURINA, page 113%) 


ip 


Les Bopst Hospitalized 


LEXINGTON, KY.—Les Bopst, 
former secretary of the Association 
of American Feed Control Officials 
has been hospitalized with an opera- 
according to a report from 
Bruce Poundstone, current secretary 

Mr. Bopst is at Prince Georges 
Hospital at Cheverly, Md., and ex- 
pects to be there until Oct. 13 





tion, 
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THERE IS UNLIMITED OPPORTUNITY in the feed business “if we 
meet the challenge to better serve our customers’ needs,” sales executives 
were told in St. Louis last week. The opportunities were brought into sharp 
focus by J. E. Streetman, vice president, Ralston Purina Co., in citing these 
figures on market potential: 


@ There are 173 million Americans today consuming meat, milk and eggs. 


@ Every year there are 3 million more hungry Americans than we had the 
year before, and it will take 1,529 lb. feed to produce the meat, milk and 
eggs each of them will consume. 


@ That is an increase for the feed industry of more than 2 million tons an- 
nually. By 1975, the potential will be 39 million more tons than this year. 


@ Ten years ago, only 21% of the total feed used was manufactured or mixed 
feed. In 1957, that percentage had increased from 21% to 27%. 


@ With the trend to more efficient feeding every year and as feeders get big- 
ger and more efficient, manufactured feeds should represent a larger percent- 
age of the total. 


@ If we make only as much progress in the next 10 years as in the past 10 
years, the percentage of mixed feeds will climb to 33%. 

Mr. Streetman feels, as do many of the marketing and sales executives 
who attended the conference, that the “marketing concept” will play an in- 
creasing role in growth of the industry as it strives for greater volume and 
service. (See story on page 1.) 


~ oe 


THE SALES CHIEFS had many things to talk over, including the re- 
sponsibilities and abilities of today’s feed salesmen. In the interests of pre- 
serving the morale of the salesmen who may be reading this at some dusty 
crossroad in Georgia or Nebraska, it can be stated that the bosses weren't 
too rough on you, but they did have some ideas on what you should be think- 
ing and doing from now on. It’s probable you'll be hearing from them right 
away, if not sooner. 

The fellows with the order books might get a slight chuckle out of one 
comment, but they might well give the thought expressed some serious con- 
sideration, too: 

“It would appear, after listening to a group of feed salesmen recently, 
that feed isn’t sold anymore. If we would send the salesman forth armed with 
the best in his estimation—broiler contract, egg contract, hatching egg con- 
tract, turkey contract, hog contract, plus a booking contract that would 
allow him to book indefinitely with no charges and the privileges to guaran- 
tee against decline, cancel and rebook—then he would have the necessary 
tools to keep his tonnage on the plus side. In addition, of course, some feel 
it is necessary for their companies to allow the extension of unlimited credit 
regardless of the customer’s financial situation.” 


v v 


THE SALES EXECUTIVES kidded themselves a little, too, but as is 
often the case, the joking no doubt was about some matters of real concern 
to the industry. For example, one sales manager related how another had 
given him a description of the part sales management should play in the new 
era of the feed business: “A good sales manager is able to convince the treas- 
ury department they should extend unlimited credit to a customer with a 
(Turn to TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 113) 








How’s Business? 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 










Generally speaking for the industry around the nation, this week’s busi- 
ness was pretty much on a par with the week before. But colder weather is 
taking beef and dairy cattle off of pasture, a development expected to bring 
about some improvement. The most optimistic regional report of the week 
came from the Pacific Northwest where demand was said to be fairly heavy 
for most formula feeds and indications were that September finished as the 
best month of the season. The index of wholesale feedstuffs prices advanced 
2.2 points to 78.3, compared with 80.9 a year earlier. The feed grain index, 
influenced by higher corn prices, climbed 2.4 points to 66.7 and was slightly 
above the 66.5 of a year ago. The hog-corn ratio dropped to 11.5 this week 
(as of Oct. 7), compared with 12.2 last week and 15.6 for the comparable 


Northwest 


This week’s formula feed situation 
is much like last week's. Again, mix- 
ers’ prices are steady to higher, more 
because of stronger ingredients than 
because of greater demand. But, as 
last week, demand was somewhat bet- 
ter than the week before. 

Colder weather, with consequent 
reduction of pasturage, has pepped up 
dairy and beef feed sales. Turkey 
feed volume is expected to remain 
fairly good into November, when 
heavy marketings come into the pic- 
ture. Despite lower hog prices, hog 
feed movement remains steady. 
There’s nothing new in broiler and 
layer feeds, both poor, except for 
contract arrangements. 

A representative of one manufac- 
turer said production was sufficient 
“to round out a fairly comfortable 
week.” Another said his firm’s car- 
load shipments had picked up, but 
production still was pretty much on 
a hand-to-mouth basis. 


Southwest 


Manufacturers in the Southwest 
report that formula feed business 
this week is about the same as it was 
last week—fairly good but not so 
good that they couldn’t handle more. 

Most mills are operating five days, 
normal shifts, this week and back- 
logs going into next week are slim. 
At least one mill is snowed under 
with cattle feed directions against 
bookings made earlier, and is opera- 
ting a full seven days, the clock 
around. But this is the exception. 
Much of the cattle feed is going into 
the northwestern portion of the re- 
gion where snowstorms could tie 
things up any day. Cattlemen want 
to be prepared. 

Other mills have noticed a slight 
pickup in cattle feed movement. 
Dairy rations are in fairly good de- 
mand. Pastures have deteriorated be- 
cause of cool, wet weather. The mois- 
ture, followed by a stretch of Indian 
summer, could bring pastures back 
and cut into this dairy feed demand. 

Hog feeds continue to move well. 
Pig starter rations have improved 
noticeably for some mills. 

Turkey feeds have reached the 
peak of their movement and, in cer- 
tain instances, have started on the 
decline as the birds go to market. 
Laying rations are moving better, 
even though demand is not what 
many mills think it should be. Broiler 
feed movement is holding steady. 

Price lists for next week will show 
mixed trends. Feeds with large 
amounts of animal protein will be 
down as much as 50¢ ton, while some 
other feeds may be up as much as 
$2.50. Vegetable protein and corn 
advanced sharply in price, along 
with a number of other ingredients. 
Millfeed held about steady. 


Northeast 


Dairy feeds to mix on the farm ac- 
counted for the bulk of sales as ac- 








week last year. (Ingredient prices in detail on pages 114-116.) 


tivity in the formula feed market re- 
mained at a comparatively low level. 
Egg mashes turned slow as large 
users reduced commitments. Turkey 
feeds were off and broiler feed de- 
mand was practically nil. The out- 
look for next week holds little hope 
for improvement. 

One trade spokesman said after- 
feed on the farms could be a reason 
for the poor sales showing. 

Farmers, in one western New York 
county, whose chief endeavor is milk 
production, had a better-than-average 
crop year and for some it was the 
best in five years. Hay was of top 
quality and wheat and oats yields 
were especially good. 

The end product picture was mixed. 
Egg prices were firm, milk did well, 
but broilers remained depressed. 

The ingredient market moved high- 
er during the week. 

Opinions differ as to whether or 
not the dock strike had an effect on 
flour production, which in turn would 
affect millfeed supplies. Some said it 
did, but one spokesman said flour 
output had been and is down because 
of a lack of domestic orders. He at- 
tributed the strength in millfeeds to 
technical factors,mainly a chain-re- 
action, and sustained price rise in the 
West, which had its beginning at 
Kansas City. Millfeed supplies, he 
said, were normal and there was no 
increase in consumption. 

Running time of formula feed man- 
ufacturers held at 32 hours, un- 
changed from the previous week. 


Central States 


The past week failed to bring out 
much of anything in the formula feed 
market in this area that was greatly 
different from that of the week or 
two immediately preceding. 

Demand has been anything but 
brisk but, at the same time, has not 
been actually lagging. Supplies of 
feed grains are of tremendous size— 
corn particularly—and there is more 
than enough of the latter to take care 
of the greater hog population that is 
in sight for the next official pig sur- 
vey by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Hog prices are down again 
with the Chicago top price under the 
$13.50 mark. 

Cattle feed demand shows no in- 
dication of broadening. Very plentiful 
forage is available and the rains of 
the past month have done much to 
replenish pastures. 

Broilers have shown no inclination 
to recover, and, as a result, both that 
type of poultry feed and laying mash 
are on the quiet side. 

Mixers are going along, operating 
on a somewhat reduced work-week 
basis. Pricewise, the market is higher 
than it was last week as a reflection 
of the “upping” in many of the con- 
stituent feeds. 


South Central 


A little better demand developed 
for formula feeds this week, giving 
(Turn to MARKETS, page 119) 
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Pigs that fight their way to the feeders 
for breakfast are complimenting your feed 


FEED WITH SUCRO FLAVOR? SENDS BABY PIGS INTO 
A SQUEALING SCRAMBLE TO EAT MORE—GAIN MORE 


Ever watch the taste zone of little pigs at VOR saved $18 per ton replacing sugar. 
the feeder? When the saliva drips and Pigs on the SUCRO FLAVORe¢ed ration 
oozes from their mouths, they’re having a made higher daily gains—feed efficiency 
feast. And chances are they have the appe- _ improved. 
tile dail feed intakes” in More Prous ~SUCRO FLAVOR (Patents Pending) 
; ; masks variations of natural feed ingredi- 
The sweet saliva stimulating aroma and ents, eliminates unpleasant tastes and feed 
accepted flavor of feeds with SUCRO  off-odors, helps guard important nutrients, 
FLAVOR have instant appetite appeal to keeps feed fresh and sweet. No objection- 
pigs. A report from an Eastern University able aftertaste common with ordinary 
showed that pigs preferred a complete ra- —_ saccharin. Does not tire appetite like com- 
tion containing Sucro Flavor almost twoto = mon sugar. 
one compared with the same ration un- 
flavored. An independently conducted’ As little as % pound per ton produces 
4-week feeding trial on 4 lots of 3-week-old money-saving feeding performance in 
pigs showed that pigs gained 31% more on creep, starter, wormer, medicated, high 
SUCRO FLAVORed ration than on fat, mineral and other specialty feeds. 
same ration unflavored. SUCRO FLA- _ Send for all the facts now. 


Copyright, 1959 o ™~ FLAVOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
eae ae ES \. Dept. 12-W, 3037 North Clark Street 
Chicago 14, Illinois 
[|] Send 10 Ib, Trial Order of SUCRO FLAVOR at 100 Ib. price 


MAIL schedule. 

oo Vi_aagehonas 
FOR 10 LB. TRIAL 

ORDER 

TODAY 
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USDA Policy, Weather Keep 
Soybean Outlook in Turmoil 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON -—- Trade sources 
representing international oilseed 
meal interests stated this week that 
the industry position indicated that 
foreign soybean buyers would rush 
into the U.S. market to obtain beans 
at much higher price levels later un- 
less the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture went into an oil buying program 
for foreign donation programs 
through voluntary aid agencies. 

This report must be subject to 
qualification since the source repre- 
sents world-wide processing interests 
of edible fats. There is reason to be- 
lieve, however, that the U.S. will not 
have a soybean and cottonseed crop 
equal to world demand for edible oils. 
(It was reported in Feedstuffs last 
week that the Foreign Agricultural 
Service is extremely bullish on cot- 
tonseed oil, and the sales office of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. has said it 
feels itself to be a strong, long holder 
of cottonseed oil.) 

The usual market gossip has bulled 
the soybean market for the past week 
on the basis of heavy weather and 
delay in harvesting. Such reports 
may only affect the nearby contracts 
in the commodity markets. 

Such reports are generally designed 
first to increase speculative market 
activity or to build up an escape for 
old longs who have previously taken 
a position in the speculative markets 
for any commodity. 

For the past 10 days market bulls 
have been voicing the sad outlook 
for new-crop delivery of beans due 
to weather. This emphasis seems to 
have bulled the nearby markets at 
the big Chicago speculative point. 
3ut what is behind this news is 
totally bearish for the nearby pull. 

Reliable Chicago sources are this 
week reporting that Iowa delivery of 
new-crop beans is running as high 
as 14% moisture, as against ordinary 
delivery at this point of harvest of 
say 9-10%. 

These sources say that while the 
speculative market operators are 
bulling the nearby market, they may 
shortly be faced with extremely 
heavy deliveries of beans which must 





go to market, and cannot be held un- 
less crushers wish to dry the new- 
crop deliveries. 

There is no incentive to dry new- 
crop beans now on the basis of USDA 
re-sale price of old-crop beans held 
in its possession. 

It is the attitude of some observers 
that the current speculative market 
price of beans is far too high. But if 
one uses the data issued by USDA 
as to disappearance of the soybean 
crop, plus carryover of old-crop 
beans, there is no reason to think 
that beans will have to be priced 
much higher in March-May, 1960. 
And that does not take into consider- 
ation the potential of a foreign oil 
donation program. Here is a case 
where the chicken and the egg come 
first. 





— 
— 


Aubrey Feed Mills 
Begins Construction 


Of New Warehouse 


LOUISVILLE, KY.— Aubrey Feed 
Mills, Inc., has announced that it has 
begun construction of a new ware- 
house here which will more than dou- 
ble the storage space for Red “A” 
products. The warehouse, being built 
adjacent to Aubrey’s Louisville mill, 
will be of concrete and steel construc- 
tion. 

Edward C. Aubrey said the struc- 
ture will add more than 10,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space, and when connected 
by a conveyor belt to existing facili- 
ties, it will, in effect, provide addi- 
tional storage space in excess of 
25,000 sq. ft. 

The expenditure of $150,000 for the 
new storage facilities is part of a 
$500,000 Aubrey expansion program, 
which Mr. Aubrey said will include 
additional conveyors and manufac- 
tured feed storage tanks. 

It was announced also by Aubrey 
Feed Mills that new and additional 
grain storage tanks are on the draw- 
ing board for the Louisville mill. 
Completion of the first phase of the 
expansion project is expected in early 
spring. 








NFIA LEADERS—Officers, retired officers and several directors of the Na- 
tional Feed Ingredients Assn. which held its annual convention in Chicago 
Oct. 1-2 (Feedstuffs, Oct. 3, page 1) are pictured, left to right: Front row— 


John Westberg, 


International Minerals & Chemical Co., Skokie, IIL, 


past 


president; W. P. Mann, W. P. Mann Sales Co., Omaha, vice president; William 
A. Power, Puritan Laboratories, Inc., Des Moines, treasurer; Paul Bonewitz, 
Bonewitz Chemicals, Burlington, Iowa, secretary; C. S. Langen, Moorman 


Manufacturing Co., Quincy, IIL, 


vice president, and Peter W. Janss, National 


Feed Ingredients Assn., Des Moines, retired executive vice president. Back 
row—Dean Stauffacher, Diamond V Mills Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Art 
Swarzentruber, Vigortone Products Co., Cedar Rapids; E. H. Werning, Pio- 
neer Laboratories, Inc., Des Moines; Floyd Huling, Dr. Maedonald’s Vitamized 
Feeds, Ft. Dodge, Icwa; T. Walter Hardy, Jr., Hardy Salt Co., St. Louis; 
Gladwin A. Read, Gladwin A. Read Co., Evanston, Ill.; Russ Bagnall, Arbie 
Mineral Feed Co., Marshalltown, Iowa; Claude Butcher, Butcher Mfg. Co., 
Elwood, Ind., and Benjamin Sanders, International Minerals & Chemical Co., 


Skokie, Ill. 





AFMA Board Discusses 
Reorganization Plans, 


Approves Feed Show 


CHICAGO—A discussion of several 
possible plans for reorganization of 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. took place at a meeting of the 
AFMA board of directors Oct. 6. 

No details of the plans under con- 
sideration were released, but it is 
understood that moves designed to 
broaden and intensify the associ- 
ation’s activities have been suggest- 
ed. The AFMA officers and staff ex- 
pect to present recommendations at 
the next board meeting in February. 

The board gave its approval to 
holding the National Feed Show in 
connection with its 1961 convention 
at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chi- 
cago. The 1960 convention also will 
be held at the Hilton. Also, it was 
decided that the AFMA would not 
designate an “official” daily newspa- 
per for the convention and show. 

On recommendation of the Sales 
Executives Council, the board gave 
its approval to holding a second con- 
ference of the group next fall. The 
first such conference was held in St. 
Louis Sept. 29-30. (Story, page 1.) 

The council recommended to the 
board two additions to the list of 
principles included in the National 
Feed Merchandising Plan: 

1. Interest to be charged for cred- 
it commensurate with the cost of 
money, with the customer made 
aware of interest charges. 

2. All credit to be handled on the 
basis of sound business practices. 

A total of 92 new members has 
joined the AFMA since last June, 
the board was told. Reports of other 
staff activities, including public re- 
lations and market research, were 
presented. Plans are being made to 
report feed tonnage in a more de- 
tailed manner than in the past. Each 
year a breakdown of feed sales be- 
tween concentrates and complete 
feed will be made. Also, bulk and 
sacked deliveries will be segregated 
in the annual report. State-by-state 
figures will be determined on a quar- 
terly basis. Previously breakdowns 
have been on a regional basis. 


Lee Allen Beeeks Dies 
Oct. 3 of Heart Attack 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Lee Allen 
Brooks, 70, died Oct. 3 of a heart at- 
tack. He had been associated with 
the Cosby-Hodges Milling Co. at 
Birmingham for 43 years. 

He retired in 1956 as vice president 
in charge of purchases. During his ca- 
reer with the company, he served as 
a director of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., and also served 
as president and director of the Self- 
Rising Flour Institute. He is widely 
known throughout the flour and feed 
industry, and was active in Alabama 
business and social affairs. 

A resident of Birmingham for 65 
years, Mr. Brooks was born in Brook- 
side, Miss. He is survived by his wife, 
Mrs. Katherine Ledbetter Brooks; 
two daughters, Mrs. R. P. McDavid 
III, and Mrs. Van Scott, and 10 
grandchildren, all of Birmingham. 


Corn ‘Silos’ Collapse, 
Spill 35,000 Bushels 


JASPER, FLA. — Four “silos,” 
nearly 55 ft. high and each holding 
8,750 bu. of corn, collapsed recently 
at Jasper, “swamping the surround- 
ing area under a deluge of corn.” 

The storage facilities were owned 
by Bill Hill and E. C. Brown, who 
operate a corn buying, drying and 
selling operation near Jasper. Ca- 
pacity of the silos totaled 35,000 bu. 
So far, the cause of the collapse 
has not been determined. 

Mr. Hill and Mr. Brown had been 
in partnership in the corn business 
since Aug. 3, and through the last 
week in August had sold about 150,- 











000 bu., starting at $1.15 bu. 





Spencer Kellogg 
Earnings Up 30% 


BUFFALO — Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc., has reported that its earn- 
ings for the fiscal year ended Aug. 29 
rose 30% from a year earlier to the 
highest level in five years. Sales in 
the latest period exceeded volume in 
four of the last five years. 

Net income rose to $1,630,181, equal 
to $1.30 share, from $1,349,830, or $1 
share a year ago. Net sales were up 
to $130,517,256 from $128,370,106 in 
the previous fiscal year. 

Howard Kellogg, Jr., president, 
noted in a special financial report, 
that the company’s earnings were 
higher for the year despite a decline 
in the final quarter. The earnings re- 
port for the last three months of 
the fiscal year ended Aug. 29 showed 
net profit down to $247,071, or 20¢ 
share, from $500,878, or 40¢ share, in 
the same period in 1958. 

Mr. Kellogg said crushing of soy- 
beans reached a new high level dur- 
ing the fiscal year, following the pat- 
tern of the industry as a_ whole. 
“Though the industry did not enjoy 
as favorable a margin as experienced 
in the spring of 1958, nevertheless, 
the strong demand for soybean oil 
meal carried forward into the fall 
months,” he said. “This resulted in 
a more uniform profit margin 
throughout the year, rather than a 
widely fluctuating one, which pattern 
has been prevalent for several years.” 

He noted that demand for linseed 
oil held fairly constant and that in- 
dustry received the benefit of cm sh- 
ing government seed which was tak- 
en over by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. under the grain support pro- 
gram. 

Regarding the company’s feed di- 
visions, Mr. Kellogg reported that the 
Beacon Milling Co. division, Cayuga, 
N.Y., set a new record in dairy ton- 
nage and had a good volume year in 
poultry tonnage. Professional Feeds 
division, Kansas City, Mo., he said, 
had an “excellent year” in hog ra- 
tions, establishing a new volume rec- 


Mr. Kellogg said the company’s 
soybean mill in Des Moines, Iowa, is 
being modernized, and a 50% protein 
soybean meal unit is being added. A 
new extraction mill, he said, will re- 
place the existing unit, increasing the 
capacity of the plant to take advan- 
tage of the surplus of soybeans be- 
ing grown in the state. 

Professional Feeds has leased two 
additional feed mills at Oxford and 
Horace, Kansas. 

Mr. Kellogg commented, “My pre- 
dictions have always been on the con- 
servative side, as history has proven 
that it is unsafe to project profit 
margins in an industry where condi- 
tions change so rapidly. An estimate 
made today can prove to be wrong 
tomorrow, and unfortunately, the 
pendulum swings both ways. 

“We do know that the soybean and 
flaxseed crops are both lower in pro- 
duction than a year ago, although 
both will be augmented by carryover 
from the prévious season. We also 
know that feeding conditions on the 
farm have deteriorated. This does not 
necessarily mean a lower margin of 
profit, but it does suggest that every 
precaution must be taken to guard 
against adverse price situations.” 


_ 
—— 





FILES BANKRUPTCY 


ARCHBOLD, OHIO—Orval Wyse, 
owner of the Wyse Bros. Turkey 
Farm in Archbold, has filed bank- 
ruptcy petitions in U.S. District 
Court. Mr. Wyse listed his debts as 
$764,717 and his assets at $502,966. 
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“Knock on Wood” 


“Knocking on wood” is an ancient, superstitious act designed to bring 
good luck and avert misfortune. The practice originated among primitive 
peoples who worshipped trees, which were believed to house protective 
spirits. To knock on a tree was to appeal to the friendly spirits inside to 


protect one against possible danger. 
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No need to “knock on wood” and hope that the dehydrated alfalfa you 
order will meet your exacting requirements of quality and delivery. Not 
when you can specify Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa and be sure. The guar- 
anteed certificate of analysis with each order of Small’s Dehydrated 
Alfalfa is your guarantee of product quality; the company’s record of 
performance in the fulfillment of contracts is your assurance of delivery 
whenever and wherever you say. Put your faith in the brand that leaves 
nothing to chance—Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa. 

ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND CO. 


ALFALFA DIVISION 
BOX 356 . KANSAS CITY, MO. 


a 
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a Smaffs' lehydrated alfalfa 
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‘High Energy Poultry Rations, Distillers 
Feeds Discussed at Vermont Feed Event 


BURLINGTON, VT.—The question 
of whether the present high energy 
poultry rations are responsible for 
certain problems in poultry produc- 
tion was the subject of a paper pre- 
sented by Dr. D. C. Henderson at the 
recent 17th annual meeting of the 
Vermont Feed Dealers & Manufac- 
turers Assn. Dr. Henderson is chair- 
man of the poultry husbandry depart- 
ment at the University of Vermont. 

Another address traced the devel- 
opment of the use of distillers feeds, 
the value of such feeds and the cur- 
rent research efforts concerning dis- 





feeds “always produce more milk,” 
but that the reasons for this are still 
not clear. 

“Why do distillers feeds exert a fa- 
vorable effect on milk flow? The an- 
swer is not clear, but it appears that 
it is due to their high TDN (total 
digestible nutrients) values, the high- 
est for any ingredient used in dairy 
supplements. 

“Distillers feeds carry a high per- 
centage of digestible protein and fat, 
and in addition they are bulky and 
palatable. Per ton they may seem 
high in price, but measured by their 
feeding value, they are often the most 
economical feed ingredient on the 


| market.” 


tillers feeds. It was given by Dr. 
Lawrence E. Carpenter, Distillers 
Feed Research Council. 

Dr. Henderson noted that the pro- | 


ductive energy of today’s poultry ra- 
tions has been materially increased 
through the addition of yellow corn, 
animal and vegetable fats, at the ex- 
pense of oats, alfalfa leaf-meal, bran 
and other low calorie ingredients, and 
pointed out that as the efficiency of 
the diet is increased, the importance 
of a proper balance is enhanced. 
The speaker commented that nutri- 
tionists have reported a higher in- 
cidence of cannibalism as the level of 


fiber has been decreased and the en- 
ergy of the ration increased; that 
high carbohydrate diets seem to in- 
crease vitamin B,; or thiamine re- 
quirements, and that as egg produc- 


tion is increased, the need for calcium 
is likewise increased. 
Calcium-Phosphorus Balance 

“In general, two parts of calcium 
to one part of phosphorus is required 
in the diet. It is generally accepted 
that the calcium intake of chicks 
should not exceed 1% of the ration, 
and that of hens, 3% of the ration; 
however, the ratio of two parts of 
calcium to one of phosphorus should 
be maintained,” he explained. 

The efficiency of utilization of cal- 
cium and phosphorus is increased 
through the proper amount of vitamin 
D in the diet, Dr. Henderson con- 
tinued, adding that workers have re- 
ported an increased need for calcium 
when fat is added to the diet. He 
said also that the methionine re- 
quirement seems to be increased as 
the protein and energy level of the 
diet is increased. 

“In answer to the question, ‘Are 
our present high energy poultry ra- 
tions responsible for our poultry trou- 
bles?,’ I think we can answer this by 
‘yes’ and ‘no.’ We can get into trou- 
ble if the ration is not adequate, and 
if there is an improper balance. On 
the other hand, if the bird’s require- 
ments are met, then the high energy 
diets shou'd do the job they are sup- 
posed to do to the advantage of the 
poultryman and the feed manufac- 
turer,” Dr. Henderson concluded. 

(The text of Dr. Henderson’s paper 
will be published as an article in a 
subsequent issue of Feedstuffs.) 


Distillers Feeds 


Dr. Carpenter pointed out that dis- | 


tillers feeds were first used in Europe, 
and that the feeds were available in 


Referring to distillers dried solu- 
bles, the speaker said research indi- 
cated that part of the unidentified 


| factor activity of solubles was found 








| 
| 


the New England states of this coun- | 


try as early as 1880. While farmers 
were slow to accept the feeds, the 
first successful use was in dairy ra- 
tions. 

The that distillers 


speaker said 





HOG RECEIPTS HEAVIER 
AGAIN: PRICES OFF 


CHICAGO — Heavy receipts were 
back in the hog picture this week, and 
the top Oct. 8 at Chicago was $13.15 
compared with $13.50 a week earlier 
when producers cut back marketings. 

Price reductions were small, but 
enough to set another new low for 
any market day since March, 1956, 
as well as a low for this time of the 
year since 1941. 








in the ash or mineral portion. He said 
however that it is believed that min- 
erals in solubles do not account for 
all the growth activity, that there 
still remains an unknown organic 
substance which increases growth. 
“At the last Distillers Feed Confer- 
ence, Dr. Couch reported that an 
isopropanol insoluble fraction of dis- 
tillers dried solubles improves the 
growth rate of birds fed a purified 
diet. The fraction contains impurities 
but could contain the unknown fac- 
tor in solubles. Only time will tell if 
the active chemical in this material 
‘(Turn to VERMONT, page 118) 
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Pfizer Representative 


In Minnesota Resigns 


MINNEAPOLIS—B. Winston 
Wrinkle has resigned as a Minnesota 
area feed supplement representative 
of Chas. Pfizer & 
Co.,Inc.,New 
York, to become 
vice president and 
sales manager of 
the Snider Corp., 
which has pur- 
chased radio sta- 
tion KBST in Big 
Spring, Texas. 
KBST formerly 
was owned by Af- 
filiated News- 
papers, Inc., a sub- 
sidiary of Harte Hanks & Co., own- 
ers of nine daily newspapers in Texas. 

Mr. Wrinkle is a graduate of Ar- 
lington State College (1951) and Tex- 
as A&M College (1953) and has been 
a district sales representative for the 
agricultural division of Pfizer since 
August, 1957. 

In February, 1958, Mr. Wrinkle re- 
ceived the Distinguished Salesman 
Award of the Sales Executives Club 
of New York, having been nominated 
for the honor by Pfizer as its out- 
standing salesman of the year. 


o- 


F. M. Parkinson Named 
To New Nutrena Post 


MINNEAPOLIS—F. M. Parkinson, 
administrative assistant at the Car- 
gill-Nutrena Elk River, Minn., re- 





Wrinkle 


B. W. 





| search farm, has been named to the 


special products staff of Nutrena 
Feeds, according to an announcement 
by Clarence L. Whitworth, plans and 
programs manager at Minneapolis. 

Mr. Parkinson will work in devel- 
oping new livestock and poultry pro- 
duction and handling systems, Mr. 
Whitworth said. 

For 12 years a vocational agricul- 
ture teacher in Lena, Ill., Mr. Parkin- 
son joined Cargill in 1952 as a hybrid 
corn territory manager. In 1955 he 
was assigned to develop the firm’s 
molasses handling and distribution 
program, and in 1958 was named to 
the research farm post. He is a grad- 
uate of the University of Illinois, and 
is past secretary-treasurer of the 
Illinois Association of Vocational Ag- 
riculture Teachers. 





Texas Dealers Get Set 
For Range Cube Sales 


By Special Correspondent 

SAN ANGELO, TEXAS—Local 
feed dealers are getting ready for a 
large volume of sales in range cubes 
this winter. Cattle and sheep ranch- 
ers, again blessed with plenty of range 
grass, have gradually been increasing 
their livestock. And while not much 
feed is bought at present, they are 
already ordering range cubes for win- 
ter delivery. 

“Most ranchers kept their she- 
stuff,” said W. C. Whitehurst, Stokes 
Feed & Seed Co., “and have been 
growing back into the business again. 
Many of them have learned the value 
of winter feeding to keep the animals 
in top condition.” 

Many ranches were almost depleted 
of cattle and sheep during the long 
drouth, but ranchers held onto their 
breeding stock and managed to in- 
crease their herds and flocks without 
going deeply into debt. 

“Heavy rains like we have had late- 
ly mean less feed sold for awhile,” 
said Mr. Whitehurst, “but eventually 
we will be selling more than ever, 
and it looks like this winter will be 
the turning point.” 


Northwest Feed Men 
Plan Meeting Oct. 19 


MINNEAPOLIS—Robert C. Wood- 
worth, vice president of Cargill, Inc., 
will discuss “Effect of Government 
Farm Programs on the Animal Feed 
Industry” at a meeting of the North- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. Oct. 
19. 

The meeting will be held at the 
Calhoun Beach Hotel, with dinner at 
7 p.m. preceded by cocktails at 5:30 
p.m. 

Mr. Woodworth will relate the de- 
velopment of “agribusiness” to the 
future of the feed industry and dis- 
cuss the need for improved farm leg- 
islation. 


Ark. Feeder Pig Sale 


DARDANELLE, ARK.—The Ar- 
kansas Valley Livestock Marketing 
Assn. will hold its annual fall feeder 
pig sale at Dardanelle Oct. 28. Of- 
ficials said more than 2,000 pigs have 
been consigned to the sale. The pigs 
will be graded by extension special- 
ists. They will be vaccinated before 
the sale. 














Rise in Soybean 
Prices Predicted 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—Prices for 
this year’s soybeans may start a little 
below those of 1958, but they should 
rise and by next summer be above 
prices of a year earlier, predicts Ross 
Milner, Ohio State University exten- 
sion economist in grain marketing. 
Such a situation should continue until 
the 1960 crop is harvested, he says. 

He bases his 12-month forecast on 
large soybean supplies and an ex- 
pected strong demand. 

Soybean supplies, Mr. Milner ex- 
plains, include the largest carryover 
in history and the second largest 
crop. About 35 million bushels of the 
expected carryover of 50 million bush- 
els is owned by Commodity Credit 
Corp. These government holdings 
have been reduced greatly during the 
past summer. They, as well as private 
stocks, may be cut to 4 million bush- 
els by Oct. 1, 1960, Mr. Milner says. 

Demand is strong, according to Mr. 
Milner, for soybean oil and meal at 
comparatively low prices. At current 
low oil prices, he expects further in- 
creases in exports, and a greater use 
of soybean oil domestically. 

Price supports have been reduced 
to $1.85 bu., U.S. average. Probably 
not many soybeans will be placed un- 
der loan, Mr. Milner predicts, because 
cash prices generally will be more at- 
tractive. He notes that seasonal price 
rises of the last three years have 
scarcely paid holding costs. By next 
spring, however, price increases may 
more than cover holding costs. 


~~ 


New Feed Mill Opens 


NASHUA, IOWA—Open house at 
the new feed mill of the Nashua 
Equity Cooperative has been sched- 
uled for Oct. 17 from 10 a.m. to 4 
p.m. The new mill includes 21 bulk 
bins and a 30 by 60-ft. warehouse. A 
110-h.p. hammermill, 5-ton and 2-ton 
mixers, a 5-ton hopper scale and an 
ear corn crusher are in operation. A 
molasses tank has been installed for 
future use. 
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BUYS FEED STORE 


GRANTS PASS, ORE.—Russell G 
Mark of Quality Feed & Farm Sup- 
ply here has announced the purchase 
of Pacific Feed & Seed Co. from Cen- 
tennial Mills, Inc. He said the busi- 
ness will be continued at its present 
location with the same lines of mer- 
chandise, which include Albers Feeds 








Feed Official Says 


By Special Correspondent 


SPARTANBURG, S.C.—A member 
of an “unofficial” group studying mar- 
keting problems in North and South 
Carolina said this week that plans to 
streamline the existing capacity of 
commercial egg producers in this 
area are not “aimed at stifling compe- 
tition from outside sources.” 

Dennis Ellis, a feed firm official, 
branded as unfounded rumors to the 
effect that the group was attempting 
to forestall efforts of major feed com- 
panies to establish contract egg pro- 
duction. 

He added that the group was work- 
ing with the extension services of 
both Carolinas as well as poultry co- 
operatives and the Carolina Egg Fed- 
eration to determine what steps 
should be made in the immediate as 
well as distant future to establish 
markets for top quality eggs. 

Mr. Ellis said, “There has been a 
misconception of our activities which 
have been reported to be aimed at 
keeping out large feed manufacturers 
and vertically integrated commercial 
operations.” 

He explained that meetings which 
have been held with egg producers 





in the area are “exploratory and edu- 








Carolina Egg Plan 


Not Aimed at ‘Outside Competition’ 


cational in nature” and that no defi- 
nite program has been proposed. 

Discussions, he said, have been di- 
rected toward improving marketing 
practices as well as establishing high- 
er standards for egg quality so that 
Carolina-produced eggs can meet 
competition at the retail level. 

Among the topics of discussion, 
he said, are the possibility of setting 
up centralized egg grading stations, 
brand names for Carolina eggs, co- 
ordinated advertising and sales pro- 
motion activities, and complete co- 
operation with existing organizations 
interested in furthering commercial 
egg business, from the producer lev- 
el to consumer channels. 

“We are thinking in terms of a long 
range program,” he said, “and it may 
be a long time before we have any 
definite plans or proposals. Mean- 
while, we hope, by these meetings, to 
bring out the thinking of persons in 
all phases of the commercial egg busi- 
ness.” 

He added that interest in the meet- 
ings has been gratifying, and that 
while there has been a considerable 
comment on vertical integrated oper- 
ations, the horizontal plan, giving the 
producer a “wider choice,” has been 
favorably received at the meetings. 








PAST PRESIDENT HONORED—John Westberg (right), International Min- 


erals & Chemical Co., Skokie, Tll., holds a plaque presented him as a token 
of appreciation from the members of the National Feed Ingredients Assn. for 
his services as president of the organization during the past year. He was 
succeeded by William E. Noble, Oelwein (Iowa) Chemical Co. Making the 
presentation at the NFIA convention Oct. 2 was Peter W. Janss, for the past 
several years executive vice president of the organization and its predecessor, 
the National Mineral Feeds Assn. Mr. Janss retired from this position but will 
continue to serve the association as legal counsel. 





Du Pont Supplement 


Reduced in Price 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—A reduc- 
tion of 7-12% in the price of “Hydan” 
feed supplement, a methionine source 
for poultry and livestock feeds, has 
been announced by the Du Pont Co. 

Now effective, new prices for Du 
Pont methionine are $1.10 Ib. in 
truckloads and $1.20 Ib. in less than 
truckload quantities. Old prices were 
$1.25 and $1.29 lb., respectively. Du 
Pont officials said this is the sixth 
successive price reduction since the 
company started commercial produc- 
tion of methionine in 1954. The initial 
price was $3 Ib. 

The reduction was made possible 
by major plant and process improve- 
ments at the company’s Beaumont, 
Texas, works and projected reduc- 
tions in raw materials costs, accord- 
ing to W. James Latimore. director 
of sales for Du Pont’s biochemicals 
division. 

Mr. Latimore said Du Pont is con- 
tinuing large expenditures for re- 
search on the utilization of methio- 
nine for laying hens, broilers and tur- 
keys. As a result of findings at Du 
Pont’s Stine Laboratory that there is 
a direct ratio between the energy 
level of chicken feeds and the require- 
ment of methionine, continuing ef- 
forts are under way to increase egg 
production and reduce feed require- 
ments per pound of meat, he said. In- 
dependent research is proceeding to 
confirm the findings of the Stine 
Laboratory as a result of Du Pont 
grants-in-aid to several state univer- 
sities. 
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Dickenson Wiltz Joins 


Campbell-Mithun, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Dickenson (Dick) 
Wiltz has joined Campbell-Mithun, 
Inc., advertising agency with head- 
quarters in Minneapolis, as an ac- 
count executive in the Pillsbury Co. 
group, it was announced by Norman 
Best, general manager of the agen- 


cy 





Mr. Wiltz formerly was merchan- 
dise manager for the feed division of 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn. 
in St. Paul. He joined G.T.A. when 
that organization purchased the Mc- 
Cabe Grain Co. last year. At McCabe, 
he had been assistant to the presi- 
dent and sales manager. 

Mr. Wiltz also worked at Arm- 
strong Cork Co. as an export repre- 
sentative after his graduation from 
the University of Ilinois. 





Program Announced 


By Tennessee Group 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—A group of 
authorities selected from the rosters 
of state and national egg and poultry 
associations will present the “Food 
for Thought” portion of the program 
developed for the seventh annual 
convention of the Tennessee Poultry 
& Egg Federation here Oct. 25-26 at 
the Noel Hotel. The session has been 
designed to provide Tennessee poul- 
trymen with ideas on programs and 
activities that will help them improve 
and expand their business. 

The “Food for Thought” panel is 
to include: Henry Tilford, Jr., second 
vice president, Tennessee Poultry & 
Egg Federation, Shelbyville; Harold 
Ford, executive secretary, Southeast- 
ern Poultry & Egg Assn., Decatur, 
Ga.; Frank F. Frazier, executive vice 


| president, National Broiler Council, 


Richmond, Va.; Don Turnbull, execu- 
tive secretary, American Poultry & 
Hatchery Federation and National 
Egg Council, Kansas City, Mo.; Cur- 
tis Collier, manager, southern office, 
Poultry & Egg National Board, At- 
lanta, Ga., and Blanton Smith, state 
chairman, Poultry & Egg National 
Board, Nashville. 

Recent developments in poultry nu- 
trition will be presented in a talk by 
Dr. J. R. Couch, professor of poultry 
science, Texas A&M College. Han- 
dling and storage of grain will be 
covered by Chuck Foster, Butler 
Manufacturing Co., Birmingham, Ala.., 
and bulk handling, grinding and mix- 
ing of feed on the farm will be dis- 
cussed by H. B. Bolte, also of Butler 
at Birmingham. 

Other topics on 
clude: Egg pricing, 
disease laboratory 
present and future 
poultry industry. 

An “Eggtober Breakfast,” coincid- 
ing with the national Eggtober cam- 
paign, will be served the morning of 
Oct. 26, preceding talks. 

The evening of the first day of the 
convention, Oct. 25, will be devoted 
to registration, open house, a buffet 
supper and entertainment. 
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NEW FEED STORE OPENS 

NYSSA, ORE. — Farmers Feed & 
Seed Co., a firm which absorbed the 
assets of the former Tobler’s Feed & 
Fuel Co., is now open for business. 
The firm is owned by a partnership 
of John, Vaughn and Bill Stringer 
and Dwight Wyckoff. The partnership 
bought Tobler’s assets at a sheriff's 
sale last month. Mr. Wyckoff will 


manage the 


the program in- 
drug regulations, 
services and the 
of the Tennessee 








WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has started a do- 
mestic edible fats donation program 
through state government distribu- 
tion agencies. (Such action previous- 
ly had been predicted in Feedstuffs.) 

In its official announcement USDA 
said it intends “to purchase limited 
quantities of lard, purchases will be 
made with Section 32 funds and the 
lard bought will be distributed do- 
mestically to needy persons and eli- 
gible institutions. Details of the pur- 
chases program will be mailed to 
processors early next week.” During 
the past two weeks top officials have 
been attempting to knock down early 
forecasts of this action, as well as the 
report in Feedstuffs Oct. 3. 

The next step in this process is the 
foreign oil donation program. Officials 
who denied early Feedstuffs reports 
on approval of the domestic donation 
program are now refusing to admit 
any possibility of a foreign aid dona- 
tion program through voluntary aid 
agencies. 

On this attitude one may only 
quote an anonymous correspondent 
who is fully familiar with this Wash- 
ington scene, who says in part, 
“Thanks for your comment on firm 
USDA planning for at most, 75 mil- 
lion pounds. I agree that once that 
door is opened, it will be very diffi- 
cult to hold it down; politicians will 
keep working over this continually 
until they enlarge this hole.” 

In its announcement on its lard 
procurement program, USDA has re- 
fused to estimate requirements. Un- 
der usual procurement terms of Sec- 
tion 32 funds, USDA will ask for of- 
fers of lard. It reserves its price ideas, 
and will reject higher than those 
price ideas, and also confine total 
procurement to the potential distribu- 
tion available. 

There will be no filling of any long- 
range pipeline as far as the domestic 
donation program is concerned. It 
probably will be a monthly offer and 
acceptance program. 

The guess that USDA may obtain 
as much as 75 million pounds of lard 
is just that. They do not have any 
bench mark figure on which they can 
give a good estimate. Certainly some 
part of the guess of 75 million pounds 
will reflect replacement of edible fats 
or shortening, which is probably 
available now, even in these distress 
employment areas through other 
sources. 

However, the distribution of edible 
fats through state distribution agen- 
cies is bound to be prodigal! and 
wasteful since the local relief distri- 
bution officers are politically minded, 
and they might be suspected of local 
generosity as they approve requests 
for donation supplies. 

As this report closes Commodity 
Stabilization Service officials stoutly 
deny there is any hope that there wil! 


| be a 


| break 


| viewed by 1000 
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foreign donation program for 
edible oils this year. 

To such comments this reporter 
can only reply “ho-hum” unless some 
unexpected oil buying program may 
out behind the Iron Curtain 
countries—not an impossibility. 





| Memphis Oilseed Meal 


Futures Gain Strength 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Oilseed meal 
futures made a substantial increase 
in prices this week on the Memphis 
Board of Trade. Unfavorable weather 
over the central soybean belt, a bull- 


| ish private soybean estimate, and im- 


proved cash oil meal business all led 
to the strong upturn. 

Bad weather that impeded the soy- 
bean harvest in the Midwest reflected 
strength in soybean futures and sym- 
pathetic firmness in the oil meal. 

Speculative buying in soybean oil 
meal futures encountered only light 
offerings and the seasonal improve- 
ment in demand aided bullish enthusi- 
asm. As a result of diminished move- 
ment of soybeans, trade accounts 
were unwilling to offer the oi] meal, 
and this absence of hedging pressure 
in the futures market helped contrib- 
ute to a higher price level. 

Somewhat improved demand was 
reported in the nearby cash cotton- 
seed oil meal market, with prices 
tending to strengthen at the close of 
the period. 

The dock workers’ strike was a 
source of uncertainty, but ring ob- 
servers said that many in the trade 
looked for an early settlement with- 
out undue dislocation to normal trade 
activity. 

Memphis basis soybean oil meal 
closed Oct. 6 $1.75@485 ton higher 
than one week earlier. Unrestricted 
soybean oil meal was $1.25@2.25 high- 
er. Bulk solvent cottonseed oi] meal 


| moved $2.25@3.75 higher. 


Dealings for the period amounted 


| to 500 tons of Memphis basis sovbean 


oil meal, 1,000 tons of unrestricted 
soybean oi] meal and 3,500 tons of 
bulk solvent cottonseed oi] meal. 


ip 





| Sewing Value of Cotton 
Bags to Be Exhibited 


NEW ORLEANS — Colorful gift 


| items made from cotton feed and 
| flour bags will provide the theme for 
| a display at the National Home Dem- 
| onstration Agents Assn. meeting in 
| New Orleans Oct. 20-24. 


Participation in the convention is 


| a facet of the annual cotton bag pro- 
| motion campaign conducted by 


the 


National Cotton Council and the 


| Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn 


the sewing 
will be 
agents 


The exhibit, stressing 
value of cotton containers, 
U.S. home 
attending the meeting. 


ef nstolation FERMAZYME 


The ENZYMATIC fermentation product that works with all 
grains, permits deletion of animal protein, cuts cost of feed 
manufacturing as it steps up feed efficiency. Write for details. 


TASTE ENGINEERING, INC. 


1401 West Hubbard Street 
MOnroe 6-5255 


Manufacturers * 


Chicago 22, Illinois 


Importers 2 Distributors 
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VALLEYDALE HEADQUARTERS—Shown is the headquarters building of 


Valleydale Packers, Inc., Salem, Va., which has purchased Lindsey-Robinson 


& Co., Inc., Roanoke, Va. 





FEED COMPANY 


(Continued from page 1) 





there will be no changes in its operat- 
ing policy,” Mr. Neuhoff said. “Em- 
mett M. Williams, Jr., will be ex- 
ecutive vice president and general 
manager.” 

Mr. Williams joined the company 
in September, 1958, as feed sales 
manager. A native of Mississippi and 
a graduate of Mississippi State Col- 
lege, he came to Lindsey-Robinson 
after 21 years with Ralston Purina 
Co.'s headquarters sales staff in St. 
Louis. 


Incommenting onthe purchase, Mr. 
Williams said, “It’s a perfectly nat- 
ural action, particularly in view of 


the current trends in modern agricul- 
ture. Our feeders and producers will 
have direct access to a major packer, 
if they want it. Today’s stockman 
can’t produce animals scientifically 
and then market them haphazardly. 
Our new association will permit Fair- 
Acre feeders to plan their production 
and their marketing. Now, a south- 
ern producer with a small operation 
can compete on an even footing with 
the large Midwestern operators.” 


Mr. Williams continued, “I know 
that we'll be stronger for it, and I’m 
sure Valleydale feels the same way.” 

Another advantage of the purchase 
was pointed out by Dr. Raymond T. 
Parkhurst, Fair-Acre Feeds’ director 
of research and nutrition. “Our re- 
search work in livestock formulas 
will get a tremenodus boost because 
our new setup will permit us to follow 
an animal all the way from birth to 
the retail market,” he said. “We'll 
know which test rations produce the 
most lean meat, the healthiest ani- 
mals, the most economical gains. It’s 
an ideal setup.” 

Lindsey-Robinson has a history dat- 
ing back to the late 1860’s when the 
firm served the Roanoke Vallev as 
merchant millers of flour and feed. 
The company was organized under its 
present charter in 1918. In 1946, large 
scale production of formula feeds was 
undertaken, requiring complete mod- 
ernizing of its milling facilities. Mill 
equipment is about 85% push-button 
operated and has a rated capacity of 
40 tons of manufactured feed an hour. 

The company’s most recent devel- 
opment was its entry into the com- 
mercial egg business in 1957, which 
led to the erection of an egg grading 
and processing plant in Farmville, Va. 
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Pak Master, 





MODEL 100 
DUAL PURPOSE 
LIME & FERTILIZER 
SPREADER 


LINE 


THE SPREADER 
DESIGNED & ENGINEERED 
BY ACTUAL FIELD EXPERIENCE AND LIME AND 
FERTILIZER HAULERS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 





Convenient hand 
crank adjustment 
on feedgate al- 
lows reguloting 
material flow 
from ground 
level. 











34° wide steel conveyor 
drag chain is light in weight 
and strong in tensile strength 
driven by 12 tooth steel 
drive sprockets. More con- 
toct with chain eliminates 
jumping of chain. 











Heavy duty distributor fan 
assembly housing and extra 





50° sloping sides feature taper 
from front to rear of which 
allows distrib on 
sie ax Full ‘vw on Be. 
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wide conveyor Eo 
-cleaning and _ eliminate 
pridgine of material. 














strong triple geor case drive 
arrangement eliminates al! 
chain and sprockets. The fan 
assembly is designed for 




















MODEL 100 SPREADER'S 
ADDED FEATURES 


wide spread application and hy y+ tensile 

a normal spread application. s' ive shaft 

Complete assembly is ad- with a 50:1 gear — winged, quityte strength — vd 

justable or easily re d. ~ — agi W nate — pr 
ear . mounted 
worm) for loa flush with bottom 
life. ’ 2—20"' distributor disc with 





fan blades enables a | 





Please send me information on the | 
new Model 100 Dual Purpose PAK- | 
MASTER Lime and Fertilizer Spreader: 


Name 
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GADDIS BROS. MFG. CO., INC., Walferd, lowa 


spread or wide spread applications. 


3—Removable and replaceable wear pilates on re- 


turn side of conveyor chain. 


4—Bottom sills mount flush with truck frame to give 


added strength ond ts rh llamas 


conveyor. 
| 7—Full width feedgate allows control of material flow 


to distributor fans. 


o-aveliable in 10°, 12° and 14° sizes. 


YOU OWN THE VERY BEST 


dale Packers, Inc., Salem, Va. 


Known as the Fair-Acre Egg Market- 
ing Service, this division of Lindsey- 
Robinson installed the latest me- 
chanical egg handling equipment and 
can grade, process and package 6,000 
cases of eggs a week. 

The marketing service buys eggs 
only from “certified” producers whose 
flocks, management practices and 
equipment meet the standards set by 
the Fair-Acre Certified Egg Program, 
the firm’s egg production program. 
The egg marketing division gives each 
participating producer a year-round 
guaranteed market for all eggs pro- 
duced under the program’s standards, 
according to company officials. 

The company now ships fresh eggs 
to major grocery chains on the east 
coast. 

Lindsey-Robinson also manufac- 
tures and markets flour and corn 
meal under the trade name Gambill’s 
Best for the family trade and pro- 
duces a variety of flours for the bak- 
ery trade. 

Valleydale Packers, Inc. was 
founded in 1933 at Lynchburg, Va., 
by Lorenz Neuhoff, Jr., with 27 em- 
ployees and annual gross sales of 
$500,000. From this point, Mr. Neu- 
hoff began a continued expansion 
program throughout the Southeast. 
The firm moved its main offices to 
Salem, Va., upon completion of its 
plant there in 1936. 

Today, operations include, besides 
Valleydale Packers, Inc. at Salem, 
six other plants: Valleydale Packers, 
Inc., Bristol, Va., and Reelfoot Pack- 
ing Co., Union City, Tenn., both ac- 
quired in 1946; plants at Clarksville, 
Tenn., acquired in 1949; Kinston, 
N.C., acquired in 1950, and Montgo- 
mery, Ala., acquired in 1955, all op- 
erating as Frosty Morn Meats. The 
most recent addition is Suber- 
Edwards Co. in Quincy, Fla., acquired 
in 1958. 

Currently, the meat packing firm 
has more than 1,500 employees and 
has annual gross sales in excess of 
$100 million. 
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Manufacturer Reduces 


Hetrogen K Prices 


VALLEY STREAM, N.Y.—Hetero- 
chemical Corp., Valley Stream, has 
announced “substantial” price reduc- 
tions on all Hetrogen K products ex- 
cept the 4 gm. per pound supplement. 
According to the company the new 
prices represent a saving of about 
30% for users of multiple strength 
premixes or pure Hetrogen K. Multi- 
ple strength Hetrogen K premixes are 
available in potencies of 16, 32 and 64 
gm. per pound on calcite or soymeal 
carrier. Other potencies are available. 
and the company report stated that 
quotes on custom potencies and car- 
riers will be provided on request. 


in 
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BORDEN PLANT TO CLOSE 


COLUMBUS, WIS.—The Borden 
Co. has announced that it will close 
its milk powdering plant at Columbus 
not later than Oct. 15. The plant, nor- 
mally employing about 145 persons, 
suspended drying operations in Aug- 
ust, but has continued to operate as 
a milk receiving station. The firm 
will continue to buy milk from Co- 
lumbus area producers for shipment 
to its Fond du Lac, Wis., plant, the 
announcement said. 














BOUGHT BY PACKING COMPANY—This is the office building and part 
of the plant of Lindsey-Robinson & Co., Roanoke, Va., purchased by Valley- 





No Surprises in 
Galvin Estimate 


By Special Correspondent 


CHICAGO —Galvin’s private esti- 
mates on corn, soybeans and spring 
wheat as of Oct. 1—released Oct. 5 
—contained no surprises, with the pos- 
sible exception of his soybean figure 
of 524,854,000 bu., which is a little 
below what many in the trade had 
anticipated. 

Galvin’s soybean bushel forecast 
indicated a cut of about 15 million 
from his determination of a month 
earlier and around 8 million bushels 
below the government prognostication 
of a month ago. 

The Galvin report, the final esti- 
mate of this calendar year, spoke of 
much variation in the per-acre-yield 
soybean figures, due to excessively 
high temperatures last summer dur- 
ing a critical period of the plant 
growth. However, in the face of these 
widely variable yield figures, he sets 
the national average at 23.8 bu., only 
4/10 bu. below last year’s all-time 
high record and 2 8/10 bu. over the 10 
year (1948-57) average. 

The private report issued on corn 
differed from that on soybeans in that 
the Galvin figure for Oct. 1 at 4,342,- 
146,000 bu. represented an increase 
of some 171 million bushels during 
September, but still fell short by 
about 40 million bushels of the pros- 
pect called for by the Crop Report- 
ing Board a month ago. 

He made no change in his previous 
estimate on oats—leaving it at 1,111 
million bushels, far in arrears of last 
year’s harvest of 1,422 million bush- 
els and around 200 million bushels 
below the 10-year average. 

On spring wheat, Galvin changed 
his September figure only to the ex- 
tent of lowering it a million bushels 
at 216,212,000 bu. 





Its Ethoxyquin 


The new generic name coined for 
the Monsanto Chemical Co.’s anti- 
oxidant is ethoxyquin—not ephoxy- 
quine, as incorrectly reported by 
Feedstuffs last week. The active in- 
gredient in this antioxidant, trade- 
marked Santoquin, is 1,2-dihydro-6- 
ethoxy-2,2,4-trimethylquinoline. Mon- 
santo is using and suggesting use of 
both names on labels until the new 
name has become established, when 
the longer, full name can be dropped. 
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authorized as a distributor 


BACIFERM 


and other leading feed 
additives, minerals and 
antibiotics. 

THE AMBURGO CO., INC. 


Gen. Offices: 1315 Walnut St., Philadelphia 7 
Hope, Indiana Fresno, California 
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“What's the 
big news about 


BACIFERM ?” 


egy! 


“It’s the first & 
antibiotic okayed for 
high-level use with 
hygromycin B in 
Swine feeds!” 


Baciferm, zinc ‘bacitracin, is the first antibiotic to receive U.S. Food & Drug 
Administration permission for use at levels of more than 50 grams per ton for 
therapeutic uses in swine feeds that also contain hygromycin B. That goes for 
Baciferm-PB, too ~ CSC's zinc bacitracin-penicillin combination. 

This means the following claims can be made for antibiotic feeds containing 
high levels of Baciferm or Baciferm-PB and hygromycin B: 


e Prevention and treatment of bacterial swine enteritis. 
e Aid in control of infestation of large: roundworms, nodular worms and 
whipworms. 


Baciferm — and only Baciferm —contains bacitracin in the zinc form made by 
CSC under Patent No. 2,809,892. Baciferm antibiotics are available in six 
potencies, including combinations with procaine penicillin. 


Gy ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, 260 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16 
IN MEXICO: COMSOLMEX, S.A., MEXICO 7, D.F. e CANADIAN SALES REPRESENTATIVE: NORMAN STARK 
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Pelleting, Other Production 
Topics Covered at Small 
Mill Short Course in K. C. 


By ROGER BERGLUND 
Feedstuffs Managing Editor 


KANSAS CITY — The interest of 
feed men in pelleting and other 
phases of small mill operations was 
apparent Sept. 26 in Kansas City as 
more than 450 feed men registered 
for the Small Mill Short Course spon- 
sored by Feed Production School, Inc. 

The one-day short course, designed 
especially for operators of smaller 
mills, was held following the regular 
Feed Production School on Sept. 23- 
25. (See accompanying story and Oct. 
3 Feedstuffs for reviews of the Pro- 
duction School.) 

A good deal of the emphasis at the 
short course was on pelleting, in- 
cluding roughage pelleting. But other 
production topics also were covered 
by some of the 16 speakers on the 
program. Other subjects included mill 
design and construction, bin design, 
formula building, quality and inven- 
tory control, preventive maintenance, 
mobile mill operation and bag vs. 
bulk feed handling. 

Evidence of the current widespread 
interest in smaller feed plants, close 
to consumers, was found in the fact 
that many of those attending the 
main production school, including 
men from larger operations, stayed 
over for the Small Mill Short Course. 

The speakers included men from 
both smaller and larger feed firms 
and allied companies. Kenneth Win- 
terscheidt, Winterscheidt Milling Co., 
Seneca, Kansas, was chairman of the 
short course. 

The program covered certain pel- 
leting and other research as well as 
reports based on the practical experi- 
ence of the speakers. 

Following are brief summaries of 
the talks. (Full details will be found 
in the published proceedings.) 


BUILDING A NEW EXPAND- 
ABLE SMALL MILL — Russell E. 
Bent, Mill & Elevator Co., Des 
Moines, outlined design features and 
presented cost information on the 
construction of a small mill that can 
later be expanded. He described a 
50-ton-per-day plant which could be 
expanded to produce 100 tons per 
day. 

The machinery and equipment for 
the initial mill, he indicated, would 
cost about $51,750. This would in- 
clude a 75 h.p. pellet mill set-up. 
Weigh buggies would be used in 
weighing out ingredients. A concrete 
mill structure with steel interior bins 
would come to $53,750. A steel ware- 
house and auxiliary facilities would 
cost $16,845. This makes a total of 
some $122,345. 


A bolted steel feed mill—including 


bins, machinery as previously given 


LIQUIDS AND HAY—Liquids handling and the grinding and mixing of rough- 





and other costs—would come to about 
$119,150, Mr. Bent said. 

He also outlined an expansion pro- 
gram to add 50 tons of capacity per 
day. Modification of the bin hoppers 
from the weigh buggy system to the 
screw feeder and batch scale method 
would give the additional volume. The 
cost of the expansion would be about 
$28,200, including 12 screw feeders 
with hoppers, 2-ton batching scale 
with control, molasses pump, roll mill, 
blender, 100 h.p. pellet mill (less 
trade-in) and labor. 


MEETING FINANCIAL RE- 
QUIREMENTS—Dealing with the fi- 
nancing of mill facilities was C. I. 
Moyer of the Smail Business Admin- 
istration, Kansas City. He listed the 
types of loans available to small busi- 
ness and then described the SBA loan 
program. 

A principal activity is participation 
with banks and other private lending 
institutions in making business loans. 
Some direct loans also are made when 
firms are unable to obtain adequate 
financing on reasonal terms. 

Participation loans and direct loans 
are made with maturities up to 10 
years, except that a loan made for 
construction purposes may have a 
maturity of 10 years plus such addi- 
tional period as it is estimated to be 
needed to complete the construction. 
Prior to August, 1958, the maximum 
interest rate was 6%; since then the 
maximum rate on the SBA share has 
been reduced to 54%. 

Some other special loan programs 
also are available. 


STEAM REQUIREMENTS — Wil- 
liam F. Harder, Nebraska Boiler 
Co., Lincoln; discussed boiler opera- 
tions and steam requirements in a 
feed mill which does pelleting. 

The steam requirements for a typi- 
cal feed mill were shown by the 
following example: 

Steam pressure, 100 psig; feed- 
water temperature, 50°; pellet mill 
capacity, 50 tons per 10 hour day, or 
5 tons per hour. 

Moisture addition to feed at pellet 
mill at 5%, 500 Ib. steam/hour; win- 
ter heating load, 85 Ib. steam/hour; 
molasses and fat heating, 48 Ib. 
steam/hour; insulated line losses, 72 
Ib. steam/hour. Total steam required, 
705 Ib./hour. 

With the knowledge that a liber- 
ally sized boiler results in a better 
operation, Mr. Harder said he would 
recommend a 30 h.p. boiler for this 
operation. This would involve an in- 
vestment of approximately $3,000 
and up for the boiler and related 
equipment. If the initial investment 
in boiler room equipment were amor- 
tized over a five-year period, and the 


ages were among the subjects discussed in specialized sessions at the Pro- 
duction School. Members of the liquids handling panel are in the first photo, 
left to right: Elmer E. Daggy, Corn Products Co., New York; Silas R. Renau- 


dette (chairman), Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., Waltham, Mass.; Everett P. Berry, 
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SMALL MILL SHORT COURSE—The problems of operators of smaller feed 


mills were covered in talks at the Small Mill Short Course in Kansas City. 
Some of the speakers are shown here. Left to right: Robert Cellar, Cellar 
Feed Co., Geneva, Neb.; Kenneth Winterscheidt, Winterscheidt Milling Co., 
Seneca, Kansas, short course chairman; D. E. Roddis, Roddis Feed Co., Ro- 
chester, Minn., and George Patrias, Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn. 


fuel and electric costs added to it, 
the total cost would amount to about 
19¢ per ton of pelleted feed. 

Mr. Harder also presented data on 
pelleting operations at other produc- 
tion levels. 


COST OF PELLETING RE- 
SEARCH—Ike L. Bivens, Wolf Man- 
agement Engineering Co., Chicago, 
presented the results of a pelleting 
cost study conducted under the spon- 
sorship of Feed Production School, 
Inc. This report was summarized 
briefly in a story on the main Feed 
Production School in the Oct. 3 issue 
of Feedstuffs. 


COOLING INSTALLATION AND 
OPERATION—B. L. Sellers, Super- 





sweet Feeds, Des Moines, described 
the pellet cooling-drying operation 
and discussed the facilities required. 

He mentioned that the dryer-cooler 
does the best job of drying if the 
temperature of the pellets is high at 
the time they are extruded through 
the die. He suggested extruding pel- 
lets at a temperature of 190-200° F. 

The choice between a vertical and 
horizontal cooler, he said, will depend 
on such things as: (a) Which type 
will provide the most uniform distri- 
bution of available drying air over 
all pellets; (b) which type is capable 
of increasing retention time for large 
pellets; (c) which type will minimize 
level of fines due to handling; (d) 
which type is designed to give the 





Feed Men Receive Technical 


Advice on Special Phases 
Of Feed Plant Operations 


KANSAS CITY — The increasing 
technical and complex nature of feed 


formulation is being reflected these | 


days in the technology of feed pro- 
duction. As nutrition becomes more 
complex, feed production becomes 
more scientific and exacting, and the 
best in facilities and techniques are 
required. Increased use of pelleted 
feeds is a factor in this picture, too. 
In line with these developments, 
specialized sessions on certain aspects 
of feed manufacturing were one of 
the features of the recent Feed Pro- 
duction School in Kansas City. 
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Inc., Springfield, Mo., was general 
chairman of the sessions. 

Following are brief summaries of 
the various discussions. (Details will 
be found in the published proceedings 
of the Production School.) 


LIQUIDS HANDLING — Several 
phases of liquids handling in feed 
manufacturing were covered in a spe- 
cialized session directed by Silas R. 
Renaudette, Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., 


| Waltham, Mass. 


Everett P. Berry, Wirthmore, said 


| that in general, unless stability is a 


These sessions, with experts from | 


feed and allied firms on the discus- 
sion panels, covered liquids handling, 
cooling and drying pellets, premixing, 
quality control, handling and convey- 
ing pellets, and grinding, mixing and 
pelleting roughages. 


Maxwell Cooley, Hoffman - Taff, 
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Wirthmore; Arthur G. Heideman, Cargill, Inc., Chicago, and A, J. Kathman, 
the Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. Hay grinding and mixing panel mem- 
bers were, left to right: Dr. A. L. Neuman, University of Illinois; Dr. O. Burr 
Ross (chairman), University of Illinois; John B. Dobie, University of Cali- 
fornia, and Ralph W. Coho, Jr., Daffin Mig. Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


problem, or cost of soluble or miscible 
forms of micro-nutrients is higher 
than the dry form, addition of micro- 
nutrients in liquid form is preferred 
over dry additions because of dis- 
persion and ease of application. He 
discussed various advantages of liquid 
(Turn to FEED MEN, page 15) 








PELLET DISCUSSIONS—Pelleting was the principal topic at this year’s 
Feed Production School, and two of the specialized sessions dealt with pel- 
lets. In the first photo are members of the panel which discussed handling 
and conveying of pellets. Left to right are: Leo J. Beier, General Mills, Inc., 
Kansas City; Merl A. Williams, Central Soya Co., Inc., Decatur, Ind.; John 
Fischer, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa., and Sam Kennedy (chair- 


variation in retention time necessary 
to dry and cool pellets of various sizes 
and moisture contents? 

Mr. Sellers noted that the dryer- 
cooler should be sized to handle max- 
imum capacity of the largest pellet 
size to be produced. 

He said that any time a dryer- 
cooler is discharging pellets that ap- 
pear to be warm or prove to be more 
than 15° above room temperature, it 
may be that the trouble is an uneven 
flow of pellets through the cooler. 

Mr. Sellers called attention to the 
availability of hinged louvers on ver- 
tical coolers. This is helpful when 
one has to make a large number of 
small runs. He said all pellets are 
adequately cooled, regardless of the 
level of pellets in the cooler. 


FACTORS IN CONDITIONING 
MASH—Oak Smith, Wenger Mixer 
Mfg. Co., Kansas City, told of his 
firm's research on the effects of in- 
creased steam conditioning on gela- 
tinization of starches, levels of fines, 
pellet toughness and vitamin A re- 
tention. This report was summarized 
briefly in the Oct. 3 Feedstuffs. Also, 
the details are available in the pub- 
lished proceedings of the Production 
School. 


PELLET HANDLING—Jim MckKil- 
lip, Jr., Universal Hoist Co., Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, discussed various types 
of conveying and elevating equipment 
for hot and cooled pellets—including 
screw conveyors, air systems, drag 
elevators and conveyors, vibrator 
conveyors, belt conveyors (which he 
called the gentlest mechanical meth- 
od of handling fragile material) and 
bucket elevators. 

Mr. McKillip summarized as fol- 
lows: 

“1. Don’t handle hot pellets unless 


absolutely necessary, and then only | 


in stainless steel and plastic equip- 
ment; even with 
you can expect trouble. 

“2. Use only bucket elevators and 


belt conveyors and run*these at the | 
proper speeds. Feed bucket elevators | 
on the up leg side and use ‘easy | 
dump’ or ‘continuous discharge’ type | 


elevators. 


“3. Do not allow pellets to drop 


any distance into a bin, and don't 
spout at a steep angle. 

“4. Inspect and test screen for 
fines after each movement to deter- 


mine where the most breakage oc- | 
curs, and remedy the problem at that | 


point.” 

BIN DESIGNS AND CAPACITIES 
—Don F. Shimon, Butler Mfg. Co., 
Kansas City, discussed three types of 
bin design—to prevent bridging of 
mash ingredients, to dissipate bridg- 
ing of mash and to minimize pellet 
breakage and condensation. 

Designs in anti-bridging type tanks 
include: (1) Sloping shelves or baf- 
fles placed on the inside tank walls; 
(2) corrugated steel used for side- 
walls of tanks simulate the baffle type 
construction; (3) plates or discs sus- 
pended on rods or cables serve as 
baffles, and compaction is reduced; 
(4) horizontal tie rods and girts, as 
sometimes used in square tanks to 





this construction, | 





meet dcsign requirements, are a 
compaction preventive; (5) a tank 
with a live bottom discharge mini- 
mizes bridging. Live-bottom devices 
include a series of screw 


conveyor pivoted at the center, ear 
corn type drag conveyors arranged 
in single and multiple units, drag 
type conveyors of varying widths such 
as the Exbinner, Stephens-Adamson 
bridge-breaker. 

Numerous styles of hoppers have 
been experimented with, and it is 
accepted that the center 
should not be used for mash ingredi- 
ents. A new improvement is availa- 
bility of an unloading auger placed 
in the bottom of the hopper. Offset- 
from-center discharge hoppers in 
square and rectangular bins have 
good flow characteristics. 

Regarding bridge breakers, Mr 
Shimon said the advisability of elec- 


tric or pneumatic vibrators, pulsating | 
pads or discs, or sound waves, is con- | 
troversial and a complete research | 


program should be initiated before 
positive statements are made, but 
actual installations show proof of in- 
creased material flow when incorpor- 
ating such devices. 

As for pellet bins, Mr. 
noted that there are few flow prob- 
lems. Breakage is of prominent con- 
cern. Care should be exercised in 
handling of pellets. When spouting 
into a tank, fines are greater when 


pellets fall on steel as compared to 


on other pellets. In a center dis- 
charge hopper, fewer pellets are 
spouted on the hopper as compared 
to an offset hopper. The height of 
fall is not very critical. Spouting 
from bin to bagging or elevator leg 
for load-out has many advantages as 
compared to live-bottom systems. 


To prevent condensation in outside | 
that in | 


tanks, it is recommended 
areas affected by extremely high day 
and night temperature changes, a 
forced ventilation system be installed. 
In moderate temperature and humid- 
ity areas, a system of vents on roof 
and sidewall louvers will provide suf- 
ficient natural ventilation. 


ENGINEERING APPRAISAL OF 
HAY PELLETING—An agricultural 


SHORT COURSE 


conveyors | 
across the bottom, horizontal sweep | 


discharge | 


Shimon 


SPEAKERS—tThe Small Mill Short 
Course in Kansas City covered several topics of interest 
to mill operators, and shown here are some of the speak- 
ers. Left to right in the first picture are: Jim McKillip, 


Jr., Universal Hoist Co., Cedar Falls, Iowa; W. F. Harder, 
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man), Honeggers’ & Co., Fairbury, Ill. In the second photo are members of 
the panel on cooling and drying pellets. Left to right are: John L. Libby, 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.; Robert Stroup, Sprout, Waldron & 
Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa.; Charles Johnson (chairman), Sprout-Waldron, Minne- 
apolis; J. B. Black, General Mills, Ft. Worth, and E. J. Clingman, Jr., Long- 


horn Engineering Co., Ft. Worth. 


engineer from the University of Cali- 
fornia, John B. Dobie, covered vari- 
ous aspects of hay pelleting. He noted 
that hay pelleting is expected to in- 
crease markedly in the next few 
years, largely because pellets have 
better handling and storage charac 
teristics than baled hay, and 
waste. 

Normal daily output per hay pellet 
mill in California is 40 to 60 tons 
Most plants have only one 100 h.p 
pellet mill, plus the usual auxiliary 
equipment. Total connected electrical 
load ranges from 300 to 325 h.p., plus 
a steam boiler. Plant cost varies from 
$50 000 to $150,000. 

Doubling the capacity of the aver- 
age mill cited above would require 
24-hour operation or the addition of 
another grinder and pellet mill. Opti 
mum capacity is attained with good 
quality hay. Labor costs are general- 
ly lower per ton as capacity of the 
plant increases. 

Field pelleting or wafering, Mr 
Dobie said, is still in the experimen 
tal stage. The product has poore: 
handling and storage characteristics 
than small pellets but can be handled 
more easily than baled hay. Feeding 
trials indicate that large coarse-hay 
wafers are readily consumed and 
produce satisfactory gains. In add 
tion to direct feeding, field wafers 
should find some use as a replace 
ment for baled hay for 
into small pellets or ground 
Field pelleting or wafering is 
done at the same moisture content as 
baling. Commercial availability ol 
field units appears to be at least tw: 
years in the future. 

Mr. Dobie’s remarks on the various 
phases of hay pelleting operations 
also given at the main Feed Produc 
tion School, were summarized in the 
Oct. 3 issue of Feedstuffs, and com 
plete details will be found in the 
transcript of the Small Mill Short 
Course. 

ROUGHAGE PELLETING AT 
THE LOCAL MILL—A paper pre 
pared by H. E. Prescott, Aero-Bulk 
Mfg. Co., Kansas City, dealt primar 
ily with handling and grinding of 
hay. A good deal of this information 
also was presented at the main Feed 


less 


processin 
feed 


best 


PROCEEDINGS AVAILABLE — All 
of the details of the talks and dis- 
cussions presented at the Small Mill 
Short Course have been published in 
a transcript of the proceedings. The 
book is available at a cost of $5 from 
Feed Production School, Inc., 20 W. 
9th St. Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. Also 
available, at $15, are the proceedings 
of the main Feed Production School. 
n School, and this was sum- 

the Oct. 3 issue of Feed- 
will be found in the 


m with grinding, Mr 
1entioned the need for am- 
r, and he advised installing 
rest motor practical for a 
installation. The motor 
not be operating at full power 
ll times, but it provides the mill 
the reserve of power necessary 
ke care of the occasional slug- 

that will take place. 
The finer the screen, the 
ver required, Mr. Prescott 
pointed out. The actual amount of 
power increases very rapidly when 
the screen size is down to 5/16” or 
smaller, and capacity will drop off 
rapidly in the lower diameters 
Therefore, one should not grind any 
finer than absolutely necessary to 

make a satisfactory pellet 

Mr. Prescott added a word of cau- 


more 


also 


Nebraska Boiler Co., Lincoln, and Russell Bent, Mill & 
Elevator Co., Des Moines. In the second picture are: Ike 
L. Bivens, Wolf Management Engineering Co., Chicago; 
B. L. Sellers, Supersweet Feeds, Des Moines; Oak Smith, 
Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co., Kansas City, and Don Shimon, 
Butler Mfg. Co., Kansas City. 
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tion regarding design of holding bins 
for ground hay. “In the first place,” 
he said, “don’t have one—there is no 
completely satisfactory holding bin 
available except at rather high cost. 
I am, of course, not recommending 
that you do not have a surge bin to 
hold 3 to 5 tons of hay. Such an item 
is almost a must. I am recommend- 
ing against construction of a bin de- 
signed to hold 15 or 20 tons of hay 
storage. Such bins have been made 
to operate satisfactorily, but sooner 
or later they give trouble. 

“A surge bin to hold 3 to 5 tons 
should be designed with a live bot- 
tom. It should have 3 vertical sides 
continuing down to the live bottom, 
and the sloping side should never be 
less than 60° to the vertical. The 
screws forming the live bottom 
should be at least 10” in diameter 
and preferably 12”. They may have a 
variable pitch increasing towards the 
discharge point, but this is not ab- 
solutely essential. The bin should 
have its inside entirely free from pro- 
jecting ledges, bolts or reinforcing 








z 
; 


“At the point where ground hay 
passes from the bin to a transfer 
conveyor or other device, adequate 
room should be provided to allow the 
mass to expand. Allow for at least a 
30% increase in volume.” 


COSTS AND ECONOMY OF 
BUILDING FORMULAS—Two short 
course talks dealt with methods of 
building feeds at the local mill—one 
on the use of concentrates and one 
on the use of prepared vitamin pre- 
mixes: 


HOW TO USE CONCENTRATES 
EFFECTIVELY — This subject was 
handled by George Patrias, Hubbard 
Milling Co., Mankato, Minn. He di- 
rected his presentation toward mills 
that handle 10 to 50 tons of complete 
feed a day and have intentions of 
expanding. 

He noted that normally a concen- 
trate is considered as a supplement 





that contains all the protein and 
other nutrients needed to balance 
farm grains. A premix, he said, would 
be defined as a supplement to be used 
in manufacture of complete feed at a 
rate of 50 to 400 lb. per ton. Such a 
premix would require addition of 
soybean meal, meat scraps or tank- 
age, alfalfa meal, limestone and salt. 

In discussing costs and economies 
of formulas using a concentrate, Mr. 
Patrias mentioned such things as 
local market costs of ingredients, 
quantity buying of such ingredients, 
bulk handling of ingredients and 
feeds, laboratory quality control, per- 
formance of the feed under farm 
conditions. 

Regarding ingredient costs, he pre- 
sented figures for various ingredients 
showing higher costs when bought in 
ton quantities from a jobber in sacked 
form as compared with bulk carlot 
or trucklot quantities. He also noted 
that a mill mixing 50 tons a day and 
using a complete concentrate does 
not have to have facilities for bulk 
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GON VEV@R 

Developed for Moving Bulk Materials 

Using a Single “U” Shaped Trough 
It's Great! 


CONVEYS HORIZONTALLY 
OR ON AN INCLINE 
OR COMBINED 


Offers: 

@ GENTLE HANDLING OF 
YOUR BULK MATERIAL 

@ ECONOMICAL OPERATION 

© SELF CLEANING 

@ LOW POWER REQUIREMENT 

@ LONG LIFE 

@ SIMPLE MAINTENANCE 

@ EXTREME COMPACTNESS 

© MINIMUM DEGRADATION 
OF MATERIAL 





Patented 
“TITE-SEAL” COVER AND CLAMPS 








WITH FLIGHTS 
ATTACHED 








Flights carry a deep load. Their shape fits the contour of the trough 
giving positive wiping action. A “Super-Flo” system consists of a 
Drive Terminal and a Take-up Terminal with any number of inter- 
mediate Sections, to create a conveyor of any length with receiving 
and discharge spouts located to suit your layout. Complete conveyor 
is enclosed in one trough. Patented “Tite-Seal” Cover and Clamps 


provide dust-tight construction. 


Metal, etc. 


our Hammond, Ind., plant. 


Write for 

Bulletin SF-659-A 
which gives full 
details 


TRACE mAGK @86 


Cross section above portrays the simplicity of “Super-Flo.” The 
flights are carried by a rugged chain with attachments, all con- 
tained within a single trough. There is no sag at any point. Flights 
are made of a tough, smooth, non-metallic, non-breakable ma- 
terial and need no reinforcements. Long wearing quality is as- 
sured. Available in 6, 9, 12, 14, 16, 20 and 24-inch trough widths, 
in regular or heavy gauge steel or with stainless steel, Monel 


The demand for “Super-Flo” Conveyor since their introduction “over 
a year ago” has necessitated equipping our Santa Clara, Calif., 
plant for full production. Prompt deliveries can also be made from 
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ingredients other than farm grain. 
If a mill operator is using complete 
concentrates, he should have facili- 
ties for handling them in bulk. If 
he uses a premix requiring 300 to 
400 Ib. per ton of complete feed, he 
should buy the premix in bulk and 
also soy meal in bulk. 

Mr. Patrias also discussed the cost 
of adequate laboratory control, and 
he noted that a supplier of a com- 
plete concentrate maintains a labor- 
atory assuring the buyer of constant 
quality. Usually, he went on, a feed 
manufacturer offering a complete 
concentrate or a premix offers free 
laboratory service to customers. A 
50-ton-a-day feed manufacturer who 
doesn’t have a laboratory should use 
the services of an independent lab. 
This, said Mr. Patrias, can be quite 
costly and at best can offer just a 
spot check. 

He also said that true performance 
of a feed must be determined by 
comparative feeding tests over an 
extended period. He noted that re- 
search farm service is included in a 
complete concentrate program. He 
also mentioned such things as ad- 
vertising, sales assistance, registra- 
tion and formula service, finance 
(consumer and operating capital), 
etc. 

In conclusion, he said: “The feed 
dealer manufacturing 25 to 50 tons 
of complete feed a day: (1) Cannot 
buy ingredients economically; this is 
particularly true of ingredients such 
as fish meal, whey, molasses, trace 
minerals and vitamins. (2) Cost of 
maintaining adequate laboratory 
quality control is excessive. (3) Feed 
performance must. be determined in 
the feedlot, as laboratory analysis of 
ingredients and complete feed is not 
adequate; research farm testing is 
costly.” 


HOW TO USE PREPARED VITA- 
MIN PREMIXES EFFECTIVELY— 
In opening his talk on this subject, 
Mr. Brickson mentioned the trend 
toward larger farm units and more 
pressure by producers to increase 
purchasing advantages. This, he said, 
means feed manufacturers will have 
to reduce costs without sacrificing 
quality. He also cited the trend 
toward smaller mills closer to feed- 
ers. 

“Surveys show,” he continued, 
“that the average gross margin for 
manufactured feeds is close to 17%. 
Nutritional information shows today’s 
formulations, although seemingly 
complex, are actually not complex 
except for handling the small quan- 
tities of additives. With the excep- 
tion of additives, the bulk of the 
formula is simpler to put together 
now than it was a few years ago. 
Soybean meal supplies the protein, 
grains the energy and the unidenti- 
fied factors could be supplied by 5 
to 100 Ib. of fish, whey, distillers or 
fermentation products. Also, today’s 
mixing equipment can efficiently 
blend formulas when as little as 1 Ib. 
is added, and premixes can be pur- 
chased in small packages or in bulk.” 
Mr. Brickson listed as advantages 




























Jack Schroeder 


REPRESENTING 


CORONET 
GRANULAR DIKAL 


A premium quality phosphorus supplement that 
maintains the balance and improves the texture of 
your feeds. Dustiess; flows freely in all types of 
mixing equipment. 18'/2% analysis; ALL biologically 
usable phosphorus. 
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A proven xonthophyll-carotenoid vegetable extract. 
Blended to guaranteed minimum potency in dry, 
easily mixed form. 


ANTIBIOTIC AND VITAMIN 
FEED SUPPLEMENTS 


Featuring Terramycin broad spectrum activity for 
poultry and livestock. 








4 HYDROLYZED ANIMAL 
PROCTER é GAMBLE & VEGETABLE FAT 
Formulated and processed for its high energy feed- 
ing value. 





FEED GRADE UREA 

A 9° C Oo Free flowing micro prills 
VITAMIN A & D 
FEEDING OILS 


All potencies stabilized and standardized to indi- 
vidual specifications. 
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SERVING YOU BEST 


Lynn McClintock 


SALES CO. 
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‘ CHECK OUR 
SERVICE ON 


Tom McNally 


CORONET 
GRANULAR 
DIKAL 

and your other needs 


CONVENIENT LOCATIONS— opr... in Long Beach 


and San Francisco provide depend- 
able service. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT—Shipments made direct from 
the feed ingredient manufacturer or 
our Long Beach warehouse timed to 
your specifications. 


TECHNICAL SERVICE—The knowledge and experi- 


ence of Schroeder personnel is 
backed by the Schroeder reputation 
to serve you better. 


PERSONALIZED SERVICE— Ask for Jack Schroeder, 
Fred DeGraw or Lynn McClintock in 
Long Beach. 


For quick service in Northern Cali- 
fornia, contact Tom McNally in San 
Francisco. 
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QUALITY CONTROL AND PREMIXING—Here are members of two of the 


panels which presented specialized session discussions during the Feed Pro- 
duction School. On the left is the quality control panel. Left to right are: Dr. 


M. 


J. Brinegar, Allied Mills, Inc., Libertyville, Ill; Dr. Leo V..Curtin, Mc- 


Millen Feed Mills, Decatur, Ind.; Eugene Spitzer (chairman), Murphy Prod- 


of premix use: Lowered costs by 
eliminating double mixing of ingredi- 
ents; use of plant facilities to fullest 
extent; more formula flexibility; in- 
creased purchasing power; fresher 
feeds because floor stocks can be 
smaller; can use local feedstuffs; nu- 
trition help available through col- 
leges or premix suppliers; shortest 
line of supply to feeders; takes over 
problem of mixing and inventory of 
micronutrients and drugs. 

Mr. Brickson went on to list points 
of advice in using premixes: (1) Be 
sure formulations are correct. (He 
mentioned getting help if needed on 
formulation and formulating to get 
lowest costs.) (2) Buy ingredients 
from reliable suppliers. (3) Use a 
laboratory to check ingredients and 
finished feeds. (4) Add premixes after 
half the ingredients are in the mix- 
er. (5) Use a check sheet when add- 
ing ingredients. (6) Guard against 
over-mixing, which can cause sepa- 
ration. (7) Use batch size premixes 
to be sure each batch gets the cor- 
rect amount of fortification. (8) Have 
courage to use recommended levels 
of additives. (9) Have courage to 
change formulations and feeding pro- 
grams when necessary. (10) When 
starting on premixes, it is best to 
use dual purpose mixes; as volume 
increases, specific mixes can be used 
effectively and effect a savings. (11) 
Use vitamin D, in all premixes since 
all animals can use D, but poultry 
cannot use D;. (12) Do not be afraid 
to ask suppliers for help in advertis- 


ing and promotion planning, nutri- 
tional help or quality control pro- 
cedures 

Summarizing, Mr. Brickson said 
premixes offer an economical ap- 
proach to feed manufacturing, and 
top quality feeds can be made locally. 

He observed that the premix ap- 
proach to making feeds is “so simple 
and basic” that many of the large 


growers are using it and this trend 
will continue 

He presented a chart to show, for | 
premixes 


one thing, how and con- 








| centrates are now going directly to 


feeders, as well as to show more con- 
ventional lines of distribution of ad- 
ditives and feeds. 

“Farming is big business and costs 
are real problems,” he said. “Your 
realistic approach to this problem as 
feed manufacturers is, in my estima- 
tion, clear cut and sharply delin- 
eated.” 


PRACTICAL QUALITY AND IN- 
VENTORY CONTROL—D. E. Roddis 
of the Roddis Feed Co., Rochester, 
Minn., pointed out that reasons for 
having a good inventory control 
system include: Can do more busi- 
ness with less capital; better utiliza- 
tion of bin and warehouse space; 
fresher ingredients; avoids detours 
in making feeds; employees feel you 
are contributing something to the 
business; customers get the feed they 
need when they want it. It is not 
difficult, said Mr. Roddis, to reduce 


inventory by 25% and still make the | 


same amount of feed. 

In setting up an inventory control 
system, Mr. Roddis suggested pre- 
paring a list of every purchase made 
the last 12 months, broken down by 
months of receipt. Use one sheet for 
every ingredient; show tonnage the 
past 12 months. Indicate time it takes 
by rail to reach your plant from 
different suppliers. Take an actual 
inventory to start. Schedule ship- 
ments as far in advance as possible. 
In buying, results are better if you 
use history as a base and apply your 
current sales percentage up or down. 
You might want to record the cost 
of each ingredient as well as future 
booking price. 

Mr. Roddis also noted that inven- 
tory control should include a means 
of keeping both bulk and bagged ma- 
terials in sanitary, fresh condition. 
If tags on bags are not dated, you 
can follow a system of dating the 
back of one tag—that of the 
bottom bag on the back row of feed 
with a pencil. 

As ways of getting more quality 


PRODUCTION DISCUSSIONS—Speakers at the Feed Production School 
were on hand at evening sessions for round-table discussions in which en- 
rollees asked questions on various aspects of feed mill operations. Here are 
members of the panels for two of these sessions. Left to right in the first 
photo are: Robert Bartikoski, Nutrena Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Dr. V. John 
Brensike, USDA, Washington; ©. N. Hultberg, California Pellet Mill Co., 











ucts Co., Burlington, Wis.; Robert Vohs, Ames (Iowa) Reliable Products Co., 


and H. 8S. Schaefer, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis. In the second picture are 
members of the premixing panel. They are: William L. Brickson (chairman), 
Specifide, Inc., Indianapolis; Dr. John F. Mahoney, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, 
N.J.; William L. Bender, Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, and Dr. W. H. Hastings, 


Kansas State University. 


in the bag in smaller mills, Mr. Rod- 
dis suggested: Purchase ingredients 
from firms which have a high regard 
for quality; send samples of ingredi- 
ents to a good lab for periodic checks; 
keep entire stock moving to assure 
fresher feeds; keep all bagged and 
part bags of ingredients properly 
labeled; premixes should be clearly 
marked, should be put into mixer 
early in mixing cycle; bulk feed sales 
should be weighed on truck scales to 
check accuracy of mix; bagging runs 
of each formula should be checked 
with amount mixed to measure ac- 
curacy; feeding tests should be car- 
ried out on both finished feeds and 
ingredients; price is never a gauge 
of quality. 

Mr. Roddis cited instances which 
show how it is necessary for small 
mills to put more effort into proving 
the value of ingredients and finished 
feeds. “Small business,” he said, “has 
many advantages over big business, 
| and we should not cast these aside 
by being inefficient in other areas.” 


PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE 
PROGRAM FOR THE SMALL MILL 
— Kenneth Winterscheidt, Winter- 
scheidt Milling Co., Seneca, Kansas, 
described the preventive mainten- 
ance program used in his firm’s mill. 
In showing its value, he noted that 
until the program was put into effect 
several years ago, maintenance and 
repair expenses ran between 10 and 
11% of total expense outlay. For the 
past two years, it has been between 
5 and 6%. 





Records in the system consist of 


| two notebooks that hold 5 by 7 in. 


| 
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Crawfordsville, Ind.; C. E. Swick, Kent Feeds, Muscatine, Iowa, and the mod- 


note cards. One book is devoted to 
electric motors primarily, another to 
machinery, trucks and autos. Forms 
are filed in the book according to 
location in plant or adjacent build- 
ings. There are tabs on the cards in 
three different colors—to indicate 
monthly, semi-yearly or annual in- 
spection. Certain basic information is 
on each card. When inspections are 
made, a man takes the books to the 
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various locations. He opens the book 
to that location and sees which ma- 
chine and motors are due for an in- 
spection. When a worn part is dis- 
covered, a notation is made on the 
ecard, and parts are ordered and re- 
placed. Other things also are noted. 
When repairs are made, cost, date 
and other information are recorded. 
This is of use in ordering replace- 
ment parts. 

Mr. Winterscheidt said the system 
his firm uses is based on informa- 
tion presented at the Feed Produc- 
tion School several years ago. 


OPERATING A PORTABLE MILL 
—Robert A. Cellar, Cellar Feed & 
Farm Supply, Geneva, Neb., opened 
his presentation by mentioning vari- 
ous advantages of mobile mills, in- 
cluding labor saving for the farmer. 
For the dealer one of the advantages 
is more ability to help merchandise 
various farm supplies as well as feed 
concentrates; also, it helps maintain 
closer relations with the customer. 
Money, he said. is made from four 
sources: Grinding and mixing reve- 
nue; sale of concentrates; molasses 
sales; and profit from other things 
sold because the feeder uses the serv- 
ice. The accounts receivable situa- 
tion, Mr. Cellar continued, is better 
with mobile mill customers. 

In connection with operation, he 
stressed the importance of a good op- 
erator, who should be paid an incen- 
tive to do a good job. 

Mr. Cellar said a typical one-man 
operation has an average daily pro- 
duction of 10 batches in a 2-ton mix- 
er. Based on 22 days of operation per 
month, grinding and mixing revenue 
is $1,320; profit from concentrates, 
$495; profit from molasses, $396. 
Gross profit then is $2,211. Cost of 
operation was listed as: Labor, 1 
man, $375; depreciation, $275; insur- 
ance, $10.50; gas, oil, allowance for 
repairs, $342; interest, $27.50. Total 
cost per month, $1,030. Net, $1,181. 
This, said Mr. Cellar, represents an 
averaged out operation that might be 
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erator, J. D. Johnson, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. In the second photo 
are: Phil Wake, J. H. Wake Feed Mill, Oskaloosa, Iowa; Robert Stroup, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa.; Robert Collier, Sprout-Waldron; H. E. 
Prescott, Aero-Bulk Mfg. Co., Kansas City, and A. J, Sallafield, the Quaker 
Oats Co., Sherman, Texas, the moderator. 





considered a good, full capacity with 
one operator involved. 

He also presented figures for his 
own mobile mill in July, which is not 
one of the best feed months. And the 
net profit was $566.50. 

Figures on a typical operation us- 
ing two men to obtain production 
similar to that in the first example 
also were listed by Mr. Cellar. This is 
an operation that uses another truck 
to haul concentrate. The net was 
shown at $875. 


ECONOMIC FACTORS IN BULK 
VS. BAG FEED HANDLING — The 
results of a research project on this 
subject were presented by Charles J. 
Zusi, packaging consultant for Con- 
tainer Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, 
which made the study under sponsor- 
ship of the research committee of the 
textile bag industry. The report, also 
presented at the main Production 
School, was summarized in the Oct. 
3 issue of Feedstuffs, and the com- 
plete details are in the proceedings 
of the school and short course. 





(Continued from page 10) 





application but warned that if there 
is a serious stability problem, a liquid 
carrier is not desirable. Methods to 
obtain effective dispersion include 
spraying through nozzles, use of per- 
forated pipes, rotating disks and 
others. 

Elmer E. Daggy, Corn Products 
Co., New York, explained that corn 
fermentation solubles, used as a 
growth stimulant or source of un- 
identified factors, are added to feeds 
in liquid or semi-solid form at 2-4% 
use levels. He said feed manufac- 
turers have developed a variety of 
techniques for applying liquids or 
semi-solids to a dry moving feed 
stream. A very satisfactory arrange- 
ment, he said, involves a technique 
similar to systems for applying tal- 


low; namely, spray nozzles connected | 


to air blast to keep nozzles clean 
when not in use. Other systems in- 
volve spinning disks, perforated plates 
and perforated ring devices. Mr. Dag- 
gy described a system of corn sol- 
ubles storage and handling which has 
a turn-key price of $8,000 to $12,000. 

A. G. Heideman, Cargill, Inc., Chi- 
cago, took the feed men through the 
various steps in handling and mixing 
molasses, including storage, heating 
and mixing. He also covered factors 
affecting absorption. Like other dis- 
cussions, details of this will be found 
in the proceedings of the Feed Pro- 
duction School. 

Various stages of handling fat in a 
feed mill were outlined by A. J. Kath- 
man, Procter & Gamble Co., Cincin- 
nati. Among other things, he noted 
that overheating and introduction of 
moisture should be avoided in han- 
dling. He also reminded feed men 
that use of brass, bronze or other 
metals containing copper should be 
avoided in fat handling systems 


DRYING AND OOOLING PEL- 
LETS — Charles Johnson, Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa., was 
chairman of a session which covered 
pellet cooling and drying. 

Robert L. Stroup discussed the de- 
sign and operation of rotary vertical 
coolers and rectangular louvered ver- 
tical coolers. Vertical coolers, he said, 
fit very well into the type of opera- 
tion where a vertical flow of material 
is desired. He went on to list other 
advantages and called the vertical 
cooler a “simple and effective device 
for pellets.” 

John L. Libby, Hubbard Milling 
Co., Mankato, Minn., described a 
three-fan system for pellet cooling. 
First the pellets are put over a re- 
ciprocating shaker immediately afte 
pelleting. In addition, the shaker has 
been shrouded and air is moved over 
and through the pellets. The fan is 
at present moving 4,000 cu. ft. per 
min. through this system. The cooler 
is divided into two sections, top 
and bottom. The lower half which re- 
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ceives the starting pellet run has one 
fan. The top half has another fan. 
The two-fan system now allows small 
batch units to be pelleted and cooled 
the normal run around re- 
with conventional cooling 


without 
quired 
units 

J. B. Black of General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, discussed cooling and 
drying of various size pellets. Gener- 
uly, he said, when a pelleting sys- 
tem is installed, no trouble will be 
encountered in cooling the various 
range of pellet sizes, if the pellet 
mill and cooling system are mated 

design. He said that both horizon- 
tal and vertical coolers will do a good 
job in cooling the various size pellets. 
Considerations include major product 
being manufactured by type, size and 
capacity, and things like space re- 
quirements 

The design, function, operation and 
advantages of horizontal pellet cool- 
ers were the points discussed by E. 
J. Clingman, Jr., Longhorn Engineer- 
ing Co., Ft. Worth. Horizontal cool- 
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SHELLBUILDER COMPANY + 1305 PRAIRIE AVE, * HOUSTON, TEXAS / Pure crushed reef oyster shell 
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HILLTOP LABORATORIES 
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CONTAINS 


WARFARIN 
with New "EETAPEEL" 


The new, simple way to quickly rid your home 
. +. your barn... your premises of rats and 
mice . . . USE HILLTOP WARFAR-MOR 


WARFAR-MOR 
Sensationally effective in killing rats because 
“Bait Shyness” has been eliminated. Rats and 
Mice literally eat themselves out of house and 
home. 


EXTRA DEALER DISCOUNT ON WARFAR-MOR 
SEPTEMBER | THROUGH OCTOBER 18, 1959 


EXTRA 5% ON 3 FULL CASES WARFAR-MOR PELLETS 
Retail 


@ NO MIXING 

@ EASY TO USE 

@ NO PREBAITING 

@ WON'T DETERIORATE 





Whise. No 
EXTRA 10% ON 6 FULL CASES 1 ib. $0.89 $14.40 of eed 
SIZES (FULL CASES) MAY BE ASSORTED. ¢ 21%. $1.60 $12.80 (12) 
SHIPPING CHARGES PREPAID ON ORDERS 2 5 ib. $3.25 $13.00 ( 6) 
TOTALING $75.00 OR MORE. 50 Ib. Drum, Whise. ....... $21.00 
SOLD AT BETTER FEED STORES! ey 2. 

| Seles Baek - a8 

lids for Poultry - 
HILLTOP LABORATORIES, INC., 718 WASHINGTON AVE. NO., MINNEAPOLIS 











OPEN HOUSE—Curt Kunz TA general manager of the Ohio Farmers 
Exchange, Grove City, visits with Dale W. McMillen, Jr. (right), McMillen 
Feed Mills, president, and Max Kernen, district sales manager, at the Master 














The Formula Feed Industry 


... Moving faster 
... growing bigger 


Every week of the year millions of dollars worth of feed, ingredients, 
machinery and equipment are interwoven into the broad fabric of the 
formula feed industry. 


Every week of the year improved techniques and some new piece of 
machinery or equipment may mean a change in production methods. 


Every week of the year formula feed markets—supply and consumer— 
fluctuate and significant trends develop. 


Every week of the year companies expand and diversify, creating new 
opportunities for the men of the industry. 


Every week of the year FEEDSTUFFS reports accurately and concisely 
the news of this dynamic industry. 


Every week of the year FEEDSTUFFS lives up to leadership by present- 
ing exclusive feature articles dealing with various phases of the formula 
feed industry. The mass of news carefully compiled by experienced 
editors every week of the year reaches your desk the following 
Monday morning—one business minute later—bringing you the news 
you need to know in order to keep abreast of the rapidly changing 
formula feed industry. 


Order your personal copy now ... 52 news-packed 
weekly issues a year for only $5. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Branch Offices . . . NEW YORK 7 CHICAGO e KANSAS CITY 
atte, 

The Miller Publishing Company Py NG 

2501 Wayzata Blvd. Minneapolis 5, Minn. *, ao" 
t 





Mix Dealer Day open house in Marion, Ohio, recently. 





ers, he said, will pose no acute prob- 
lems in operation. The one important 
step is to find the most practical 
depth of bed and retention time for 
a particular formulation and pellet 
size. After this the operation is fun- 
damentally a series of repetitions of 
this (or these) settings. Mr. Cling- 
man said simplicity of operation is 
one of the main virtues of horizontal 
coolers. 


QUALITY CONTROL —A special- 
ized session on quality control was 
directed by Eugene Spitzer, Murphy 
Products Co., Burlington, Wis. 

Dr. M. J. Brinegar, Allied Mills, 
Libertyville, Ill, noted that to be 
sure of ingredient quality, results of 
chemical and biological tests are nec- 
essary. As examples of biological test- 
ing, he cited tests used by his firm 
for phosphorus availability, the value 
of sources of unidentified factors, sta- 
bility of various vitamin A sources 
and tests of arsenicals. These exam- 
ples, he said, illustrate the necessity 
of research in identifying high qual- 
ity ingredients and making a choice 
between similar ingredients. 

Dr. Leo V. Curtin, McMillen Feed 
Mills, Decatur, Ind., discussed qual- 
ity control of protein ingredients and 
mentioned biological tests, microbio- 
logical methods and chemical meth- 
ods. The rat biological test, he said, 
has proven most satisfactory for criti- 
cal evaluation of soybean meal; the 
rat biological or chick biological test 
is the most critical test for evaluat- 
ing cottonseed meal protein quality, 
and biological tests using the rat, 
chick or pig are the best ways of eval- 
uating meat products. Other tests al- 
so are used. For example, the urease 
test may be correlated with the rat 
biological test for soybean meal, with 
the urease test being used for day- 
to-day control purposes. 

“Vitamins and Minerals—Quality 
Controlled”—was the subject of a 
presentation by H. S. Schaefer, Ral- 
ston Purina Co., St. Louis. He cov- 
ered quality control of various vita- 
mins and minerals, and concluded 
that the quality control of vitamins 
and minerals consists primarily of 
having good, reliable sources of these 
nutrients, putting them in gocd pre- 
mixes in the ration and then using 
the best known assay methods for 
contro] to be sure they are properly 
distributed. 





R. L. Vohs of Ames (Iowa) Re- 





liable Products Co., discussed the 
quality control necessary behind en- 
ergy ingredients in feeds. He made 
various suggestions and then empha- 
sized that the feed man should place 
his confidence in suppliers of energy 
ingredients that have proven without 
question their interest in supplying 
high quality material. 

HANDLING AND CONVEYING 
PELLETS—This was the subject of 
another specialized session, with Sam 
Kennedy of Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., 
Fairbury, Il, filling in for Gordon 
McKinney of the same company, who 
had been scheduled to be chairman. 

Leo J. Beier, General Mills, Inc., 
Kansas City, presented observations 
on pellet hardness testing, discussing 
various types of testers and sampling 
procedures ana the use of the infor- 
mation obtained. He also covered cer- 
tain aspects of formulation, including 
use of certain ingredients, as it af- 
fects hardness. 

John Fischer, Sprout, Waldron & 
Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa., discussed the 
minimizing of pellet breakage in pneu- 
matic systems. He commented on 
three major contributing factors to 
pellet breakage—product formulation, 
conveying velocity and gravity. He 
then made several suggestions on 
steps to take to help reduce break- 
age. Each approach, he said, must be 
tailored to the needs of the particu- 
lar situation. 

A paper prepared by Mr. McKin- 
ney covered various methods of me- 
chanical handling of pellets and made 
suggestions on ways to minimize fines 
in the delivered product. He said that 
if the carriers and dealers involved 
handle pellets as few times and as 
gently as possible, there is no ques- 
(Turn to FEED MEN, page 106) 
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UBLE YOUR TONNAGE 
PLE YOUR PROFITS 


What others have done....you can do also 
WITH HONEGGERS’ COMPLETE PROGRAM 
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SINGLE SOURCE OF 
SUPPLY gives Honegger 
dealers over 190 products 
sold by no one else in his 
territory. Combination 
shipments reduce freight 
costs, cuts dealer’s equip- 
ment inventory because 
you are only a few days 
away from Honeggers’ 
warehouse. 


PATRONAGE DIVIDEND 
gifts make real boosters 
of farm wives and kids. 
Coupon-saving customers 
get valuable premiums 
direct from Honeggers 
without bother or expense 
on dealer’s part. Result: 
terrific customer loyalty 
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HONEGGER RESEARCH 
FARM has attracted over 
40,000 visitors in past ten 
years. Practical research 


and convincing demon- 
strations here keep deal- 
ers and customers sold on 
Honegger know-how, and 
produce more dealer pro- 
fits! 


BULK FEED SERVICE at 
Honeggers’ employs king- 
sized fleet of hopper cars 
and modern bulk trucks. 
Honeggers’ bulk farm 
bins are  profit-makers 
that help dealers sew up 
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Lysine and Methionine Supplemen- 
tation of Corn-Soybean Oil Meal 
Rations for Pigs in Drylot 


@ D. C. Acker, D. ¥. Catron and V. W. 
Hayes, lowa Agricultural Experiment Sto- 
tion; Journal of Animal Science, Vol. 18, 
No. 3, pp. 1053-1058, August, 1959. 


ABSTRACT 

An experiment using 32 ration 
treatments consisting of a 2 by 4 by 4 
factorial design of two levels of pro- 
tein (12% vs. 14%), four levels of 
supplementary L-lysine (0, 0.05, 0.10 
and 0.15%) and four levels of DL- 
methionine (0, 0.025, 0.050 and 
0.075%) was conducted using 32 lots 
of two pigs each. The experiment was 
replicated, the first one being con- 
ducted in the fall and winter, and the 
second in the following spring and 
summer. The basal rations used were 
as follows: 


12% 14% 
Protein Protein 
Ground yellow corn 
(9.8 QrORGe scsteseccis 90.6 85.4 
Solvent soybean oil 
meal (47.3% protein) .. 5.7 11.0 
Dicalcium phosphate ..... 0.9 0.8 
Ground limestone ....... 1.2 1.2 
Salt, ltodtend <cceccveceed 0.5 0.5 
Vitamin premix* ......... 1.0 1.0 
Trace mineral premix* ... 0.1 0.1 


*Vitamin and mineral premixes contributed 
vitamins A, D, riboflavin, niacin, calcium panto- 
thenate, choline, and Bis; Fe, Cu, Co, Zn, Mn; 
and oxytetracycline. 


The 12% protein basal ration as- 
sayed 0.35% lysine and 0.19% methio- 
nine, while the 14% protein basal 
contained 0.41% lysine and 0.21% 
methionine. 

The pigs fed the 14% protein ration 
gained significantly faster (1.32 vs. 
1.14 lb. a day) on significantly less 
feed (279 vs. 328 Ib. per 100 lb. gain), 
on the average, than those on the 
12% protein level. However, daily 


feed consumption averaged the same | 
for each level of protein (3.64 Ib.). | 
fed and 
were removed from the experiment | 


All pigs were individually 
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when reaching 100+5 Ib. bodyweight. 
The pigs averaged approximately 22.8 
lb. liveweight at the start of the ex- 
periment at 42.2 days of age. 

Rate of gain and feed efficiency on 
the 12% protein ration increased as 
the level of lysine supplementation 
increased up to the 0.10 supplemen- 
tary level, and then leveled off or de- 
clined slightly. Rate of gain linearly 





| increased, while a quadratic effect 


was shown on feed efficiency. With 
the 14% protein ration, supplemen- 
tary lysine did not show a consistent 
effect on either growth rate or feed 
efficiency. However, feed consumption 
showed a significant linear decrease 
when lysine was added to the 14% 
protein diets. A similar, but non-sig- 
nificant, trend was also observed in 











the case of the 12% protein fed pigs. 
Methionine supplementation of the 
12% rations showed no effect on rate 
of gain or feed efficiency, while with 
methionine additions to the 14% ra- 
tion a non-significant trend towards 
increased growth rate and feed effi- 
ciency was observed up to the 0.05% 
supplemental methionine level. 


COMMENT 


The question of whether or not to 
supplement practical well - fortified 
corn-soybean oil meal rations for 
growing swine with additional lysine 
and/or methionine has great econom- 
ic and feed formulation implications. 
This is not the first report by Icwa 
on supplementation of corn-soybe@.n 
rations—the first preliminary one af4- 
peared several years ago (Catron, 
Acker, Ashton, Maddock and Speer, 
1953) and appears to be identical to 
the present report. 

At the same time (1953), workers 
from Oklahoma (Pond, Hillier and 
MacVicar) and Missouri (Pfander and 
Tribble) gave preliminary reports on 








You can sell best 


...and customer satisfaction “comes in Burlap!” 


Have you ever added up the inducements youlcan offer when you sell 
sacked feed in burlap? They can help you in selling. Here they are: 





1. A discount on every ton of feed, when the mill provides a return- 


bag program. 


Simplified inventory for the customer. 
Identification for medicated feeds. 


Your prices are competitive with returnable burlap bags. 


2. 
3. 
4. Non-separation of formula-ingredients. 
5. 
6. 


Service... you can give small customers as good delivery service 


as large customers (and on the same route). 
. Bulk customers can be served with bag-to-bulk trucks. 


N 


8. Quantities can be bought as needed. 
9. Feed in burlap bags is sanitary and free from contamination. 


10. Accurate weights are assured in a burlap bag. 
Fifty-pound as well as 100-lb. bags can be offered. 


Farmers have many uses for empty bags...only burlap serves 
them so well! 


11. 
12. 


Quite a few selling-points, don’t you agree? Next time you’re selling 
a new customer, remember there’s a lot to be said for burlap bags! 














such supplemental additions to prac- 
tical diets. The Oklahoma group sug- 
gested that lysine is a limiting amino 
acid in corn-soybean oil meal and mi- 
lo-soybean oil meal rations contain- 
ing 12-14% protein for hogs from 
weaning to 90-120 Ib. liveweight. They 
also showed that the D-isomer of ly- 
sine may interfere with the useful- 
ness of DL-lysine as a supplement to 
such rations because of the inverse 
growth response to added increments 
in excess of 0.1% in such rations. 
The Missouri workers, on the other 
hand, used practical diets either of 
the corn-soybean oil meal type or 
ones which contained tankage and 
shorts in addition for pigs from wean- 
g to about 100 lb. liveweight. In a 
ater report (Pfander and Tribble, 
1955) this work was summarized and 
it was shown that in 3 trials with 
the mixed protein ration containing 
either 14, 16 or 18% total protein, a 


general increase in growth rate and 
feed efficiency without any great ef- 
fect on feed consumption was demon- 
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strated for the addition of 0.1% lysine 
With higher amounts, there was no 
response of this nature. Supplement- 
ing the ration with methionine or 
tryptophan increased the growth rate 
and feed efficiency also, but the com- 
bination of 2 or 3 amino acids did 
not give as great a response as lysine 
alone. 

In the 2 trials conducted by this 
same station to determine the effi- 
ciency of supplementing a corn-soy- 
bean oil meal ration with lysine and 
methionine it was shown that neither 
of the supplements alone or in combi- 
nation increased growth rate, but 
they did improve feed efficiency 
slightly. 

Meade of Nebraska (1956) demon- 
strated that when a 15.9% total pro- 
tein corn-soybean oil meal diet was 
supplemented with either DL-trypto- 
phan, DL-methionine or L-lysine, ni- 
trogen retention was not improved 
with growing pigs fed at approxi- 
mately 4.25% of bodyweight. 

Although it is true that from a 


strictly theoretical viewpoint, the ly- 
sine requirement for weaning pigs up 
through 75 lb. liveweight is probably 
somewhat higher than that furnished 
by most corn-soybean oil meal type 
of rations, it is extremely hard to 
demonstrate a true economic return 
for such an addition to these rations 
This is especially true because of the 
fact that ordinarily such additions 
only produce a true response over a 
rather narrow weight range—from 
weaning to about 65-75 lb. liveweight 

after that, in most cases the re- 
sponse disappears and when the total 
experiment is evaluated little over 
all benefit is seen from the additior 
(Hutchinson, Jensen, Terrill and 
Becker, 1957; McWard, Becker, Nor- 
ton, Terrill and Jensen, 1958; Ger- 
mann, Mertz and Beeson, 1958, ars 
examples of recent pertinent infor- 


‘ 


mation on the lysine requirement of 
pigs.) 

Most pigs in drylot on 
bean diets in the hands of everyday 
farmers will be fed 13-15% 
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| from weaning to approximately 100- 


lb. liveweight. Such diets will 

iin approximately .42 to 52% ly- 

depending upon whose amino 

values one uses. For this pro- 

vel, the latest information dem- 

ymnstrates a probable lysine require- 

of 52-58% for gilts, and .55- 

for barrows on such a corn-soy- 

bean oil meal diet from weaning to 

ipproximately 65-75 lb. liveweight for 

conversion and weight 

uins. Most farmers will not fool 

round feeding a special ration for 

such a short growth period and they 

are not willing to pay a premium for 

supplemental amino acid additions 

nless they have a definite value over 
longer feeding periods 

It is also interesting to note that 

most of the work shows that supple- 

ntal levels of lysine much in ex- 

of 0.1% for corn-soybean oil 

il types of diets in the 12-14% to- 

protein range are often accom- 

nied by poorer weight gains and/or 

This only further 

substantiates the opinion of most nu- 

today: that an excess of 

one amino acid is fully as injurious 

to ration performance as a deficiency 

Also, the palatability of 

DI ne is not good for swine when 

added as the purified or synthetic 

no aci possibly this also has 

.e deleterious effect on perform- 

>» even though the rations may be 

deficient in lysine 

ilso quite possible that great- 

or supplemental lysine 

ut when the price is 

with barley-soybean oil 

for swine as reported by 

North Dakota (1958), and 

corn-peanut oil meal containing 

as investigated by Brooks of 

1959) and Sewell et al. of 


(1956) 


best feed 


dd consumption 


tritionists 


of another 


— 
F. C. YVERGES DIES 
ATERLOO, WIS.—Fred C. Yer- 
», died recently. He and his son, 
ype! ited the Waterloo (Wis.) 
Feed & Seed Co 
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GIVE HIM ADVICE 
HE’LL APPRECIATE 


Remind him to order 
Morton T-M Salt. See page 95. 
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Program Set for 


Washington Animal 
Industry Meeting 


YAKIMA, WASH. — Addresses on 
variety of topics concerning livestock 
and poultry production, plus a num- 
per of “research briefs,” will make 
up the program of the 12th Wash- 
ington State University Animal In- 
dustry Conference. 

The conference is scheduled for 
Nov. 16-17 at Yakima Junior College. 
It is sponsored jointly by the Wash- 
ington State Feed Assn. and Wash- 
ington State University. 

Addresses planned for the first day 
include: “Importance of Roughage 
Quality in Ruminant Feeding,” by 
Dr. Gustav Bohstedt, emeritus pro- 
fessor of animal husbandry at the 
University of Wisconsin; “Washing- 
ton’s New Forage Testing Program,” 
by Dr. T. H. Blosser, department of 











dairy science, Washington State; 
“Swine Feeding,” by Dr. W. W. Hei- 
nemann, Washington State’s depart- 
ment of animal husbandry, and 
“White Muscle Disease in Sheep and 
Cattle,” by Dr. O. H. Muth, depart- 
mest of veterinary medicine, Oregon 
State College. 

Research briefs to be presented 
Nov. 16 will deal with the following 
topics. The effect of 3,3’ diallylhexe- 
stro] (stilbestrol derivative) on beef 
cattle; how pelleted grain affects 
milk production and composition; 
beef production with dairy type 
steers, and the effects of tranquiliz- 
ers on beef cattle performance. 

The program Nov. 17 will include 
the following addresses: “Further 
Studies with Enzymes for Poultry 
and Animal Feeds,” by Dr. Leo Jen- 
sen, department of poultry husband- 
ry, Washington State; “Effect of 
Processing on Inhibitors Naturally 
Present in Feed Ingredients for Poul- 
try,” by Dr. James McGinnis, chair- 
man of the poultry science depart- 
ment at Washington State, and 





“Weak Links in the Chain of Mineral 
Feeding,” by Dr. Bohstedt. 

Research briefs will be presented 
on the following topics: Effect of dif- 
ferent periods of light during the 
growing and developing period on 
subsequent egg production of pullets; 
restricted feeding of growing pullets 
under restricted light; present status 
of coccidiostats for poultry; enzymes 
for poultry; studies of tranquilizers 
for poultry, and the effect of dietary 
fat on turkey breeders. 

Registration will begin at 11 a.m. 
on Nov. 16, and a social hour and 
banquet are planned for the evening. 
The conference will adjourn at 12 
noon on Nov. 17. 


—_— 
——_— 


CHARTERS GRANTED 
TOPEKA, KANSAS—Onawa Grain, 
Inc., Salina, and Nebraska Grain, 
Inc., Salina, have each been granted 
a charter for a grain business. Frank 
J. McBride has been named resident 
agent for the two firms. Capitaliza- 





tion of $100,000 was authorized for © 


each business. 





Research, Biological Research and the 


Assay Laboratory. 


Nopco’s large staff of scientists provide 
precisely the talent required to supply you 
with the ideal premixes for you—nutrition- 
ally and economically. The famous Nopco- 
Pak label represents years of accumulated 


experience in the nutritional field. 


When you mix Nopco-Pak with your feed, 
you can do so with the confident knowledge 
that you are creating the most salable feed 


possible—nutritionally, economically. 





the end-result of the scientific skills of five 
distinct laboratories at Nopco—Technical 
Service, Vitamin Development, Organic 
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YOUR CUSTOM-FORMULATED 
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IS PROCESSED BY 5 DISTINCT LABORATORIES ! 


Nopco-Pak as delivered to you represents 









NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


General Offices: 60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. 
Plants: Harrison, N.J. ¢ Peoria, lil. ¢ Richmond, Calif. 


Basic producers of Micratized* Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, choline chloride, and other products 


¥ | (1,000-5,000 birds) 
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Henry L. Jones 






APPOINTMENT — Henry L. Jones, 
graduate of the Pennsylvania State 
University with a B.S. degree in ani- 
mal husbandry, has been appointed 
nutritional director for Uncle Johnny 
Mills, Houston, Texas. Mr. Jones also 
holds an M.S. degree in poultry nu- 
trition from the University of Mary- 
land. He was with Burrus Mills in 
Fort Worth, Texas, for two years and 
prior to that was with Save Way 
Mills, Chickasha, Okla., for three 
years. 








Feed Cost Reduction 
Suggestions Offered 


At Missouri Egg Day 


COLUMBIA, MO.—Several meth- 
ods of obtaining feeds at “prices 
competitive to contract producers” 
were suggested here during the re- 
cent Egg Day program on the Uni- 
versity of Missouri campus by Prof. 
Q. B. Kinder of the university’s poul- 
try husbandry department. 

(Comments by other Egg Day 
speakers appeared on page 89 of 
the Sept. 26 issue of Feedstuffs.) 

Among his ideas were: “Large- 
scale direct buying, feeds mixed to 
own formulation, maximum use of 
unprocessed grains and avoidance of 
credit buying by borrowing wisely.” 

Prof. Kinder advised producers, 
“Grow your own pullets. Confinement 
growing of pullets in the spring al- 
lows use of this building for laying 
hens to finish three to four months 
of production in the fall.” 

Dr. Ralph Baker, poultry market- 
ing specialist, Pennsylvania State 
University, said Midwest producers 
who use good feeding practices have 
| “a feed cost advantage over pro- 
| ducers of similar size in other areas.” 
| Noting that egg production costs are 
| likely to be lowered by contract pro- 
| duction and large integrated opera- 
| tions, Dr. Baker said costs of pro- 
duction in relatively small flocks 
in the Midwest 
| probably will continue to be “at least 
as low as in any section of the coun- 
try.” 

Midwest producers “will be diffi- 
cult to displace,” he said, “if they 
use family labor and good quality 
control and marketing practices.” 
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ECISION 
ENETICS creates a harder-working layer 
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Hy-Line white-egg layers are the world’s 
most popular layers...by far 
Reason: Hy-Line layers improve your profit chances 


The number of Hy-Line layers has 
more than doubled in just five 
years. And for a good reason. 
Poultrymen have switched to the 
layer that gives them the best pos- 
sible chance for success. 


Hy-Line popularity is based on 
uniformly high performance in all 
four important income factors. Hy- 
Line layers are thrifty eaters, high 
producers . . . they come through 
with hardy livability and produce 


HY-LINE: STRONG IN ALL FOUR 
IMPORTANT INCOME FACTORS 


1. High production 
2. High livability 


3. High feed efficiency 
4. Top-value eggs 


Based on the results of 18 Random Sample Tests in the 
United States and Canada fof 1957 and 1958. 


excellent, top value eggs. 

Superiority in these four income 
traits has been demonstrated time 
and again in official Random Sam- 
ple Tests and in laying house after 
laying house. 


* ® 


HY-LINE POULTRY FARMS, 
A department of Pioneer Hi-Bred Corn Co., Des Moines, lowe 
Hy-Line is @ registered trademark of Pioneer Hi-Bred Corn Co. ©1959 2-59 
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Feed manufacturers, broiler growers and processors 


protect against 


Everyone connected with the broiler industry 
has a stake in winning this mark of approval. 
Good plant sanitation, healthy birds, proper 
grading — these are all prime requirements 
forsecuring this necessary mark of approval. 


To feed manufacturers and broiler growers, one of these 
is most important of all: healthy birds. Birds that stay 
healthy throughout their lives and reach processors in 
fine finish. When your feeds contain AUREOMYCIN® you 








work together to: 


throw-outs! 


have a powerful weapon to protect your broiler growers 
and to safeguard processors. 

Your good feeds with AUREOMYCIN provide “health insur- 
ance” against two costly diseases: chronic respiratory 
disease and synovitis. These two diseases are the cause 
for lesions in the air sac, joints and breasts which result 
in the vast majority of market condemnations. 
Continuous feeding of your good broiler feeds with high 
levels of AUREOMYCIN is your growers’ best assurance of 
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suppressing CRD and preventing synovitis. 

Be sure your broiler feeds contain AUREOMYCIN. Urge 
your growers to give this feed the first day and every day! 
Urge them to “keep reducing throw-outs!” American 
Cyanamid Company, Agricultural Division, New York 20, 
New York. 


AUREOMYCIN 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 


®AUREOMYCIN is American Cyanamid Company’s trademark for chlortetracycline. 
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Study Made of 
Grain Shipped 
From Elevators 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—A study of 
truck shipments of grain from Indiana 
elevators has been conducted by Dr. 
Paul L. Farris and David A. Storey, 
department of agricultural economics 
at Purdue University. Results of the 
work have been reported in a univer- 





sity publication, as follows: 

“Truck shipments of corn, oats, 
wheat and soybeans increased from 
29 to 35% of Indiana country elevator 
purchases of these grains between the 
first and second year of the period 
Oct. 1, 1956, to Sept. 30, 1958. Rail 
shipments decreased from 55 to 49%. 

“The proportion retailed to farmers 
was 16% in both years. The increase 
in truck shipments occurred in the 
northern and western parts of the 
state. Truck shipments increased for 
each of the four grains (Table 1). 

“The percentage of truck-shipped 
grain going out of state decreased 


from 60% in the first year to 55% in 
the second year. 

“Forty-three percent of the truck- 
shipped grain went to Kentucky and 
Illinois in the second crop year, with 
Louisville receiving 16%, and Chicago 
receiving 15%. 

“Eighty four percent of the trucked 
grain that went out of the state was 
hauled in trucks that did not have 
return loads. 

“Average trucking charges for corn, 
wheat and soybeans increased steadily 
from about 4¢ bu. for short hauls 
under 10 miles to about 10¢ bu. for 
hauls 200-300 miles. 


“Charges for oats averaged about 
2¢ less per bushel than for the other 
three grains for shipments up to 250 
miles. 


Percentage Disposition of Corn, Oats, Wheat and Soybeans Handled by Indiana Country 
Elevators During the 1956 Crop Year (Oct. 1, 1956 to Sept. 30, 1957) and the 
1957 Crop Year (Oct. 1, 1957 to Sept. 30, 1958) 


TABLE 1. 


—Corn— —Oats— —Wheat— aoe a ggg al “Trucked-in shipments of corn and 
1956 1957 «1956 «1957 «1956957 «1956 O97) «SSO aden Goeeatnenh Seokenden i Doth eal 
& S 8° Se esse oe the second year. Illinois was the origin 
tad oie BOBO Be more than hall othe trucked in 
ippe Y CON ..cccccee . 
Shipped by truck ....... S.-M a a  . ae ae ee corn and oats during both years. 


‘i “In interpreting the above changes 
it should be remembered that many 


Tele . ceteccceceecte 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 








ANOTHER CPM WAS “LOGICAL CHOICE” 


FOR BIG MARYLAND BROILER RAISER 





Chuck Fulton started his pelleting operations with a CPM “Master” 
Model—smallest mill in the California line, but it proved to be a real 
workhorse. Its fine performance, plus the help he got from CPM field 
service men in obtaining maximum production from this mill, made a 
new CPM “HYFLO” his logical choice when expanding operations 
required a mill of higher capacity. 

The Chuck Fulton Broiler Service, located in Snow Hill, Maryland, 
raises 314 million broilers a year and is expanding rapidly. About 75% 
of his “HYFLO” production goes to feeding his own chickens; the rest 
is sold to other poultry and livestock growers in the area. 


Among the features Mr. Fulton likes most about his “HYFLO” are 
“the ease of starting the dies, trouble-free operation as much as 18% 
hours a day, 6 days a week, and the type of skilled servicing — when 
required — that shows CPM is a good company to do business with!” 

There is one California Pellet Mill that will best fit your needs. CPM 
research, experience and knowhow as pioneers in the pelleting field, and 
as the largest manufacturer of pellet mills, will be helpful in your selec- 
tion. Write for full information or call your nearest CPM representative. 


Here's the CPM “HYFLO” that 
has boosted pelleting capacity 
for Mr. Fulton, adding to his 
profits by reducing the cost 
per ton. There are eight mod- 
els in California's complete 
line, with capacities ranging 
from 1 to 15 tons per hour. 





CALIFORNIA 
PELLET MILLS 


, Creme Pan li 
1800 Folsom St., San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Ave., Crawfordsville, Indiana 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY /: E. 15th Ave., North Kansas City 16, Missouri 





port + Denver - Fort Worth - Los Angeles - Mexico City » Minneapolis - Okiahoma City - Omahe 
Also manufactured, sold and serviced by Henry Simen Ltd., Stockport, England 





Sales & Service Representatives also in: Albany - Birmingham - Columbus - D 
Richmond « Secttle - $t. Lovis « Toronto - Winnipeg. 


















CANINE CONTEST—The fact that 
four of the six dogs that competed 
for the “Miss Pet Food” title were 
“Misters” helped Phoebe (center) win 
the contest during the recent second 
annual convention of the Pet Food 
Institute at the Drake Hotel in Chi- 
cago. Ten-year-old Sandy Fairbank 
(left), Lake Forest, IIL, accepted a 
number of prizes for her pet, includ- 
ing a fire hydrant filled with dog toys, 
and a year’s supply of dog food. Jim- 
my Durante (right), who was in 
Chicago appearing at the Chez Paree, 
was judge of the contest. Some 300 
pet food manufacturers attended the 
convention. 





factors can cause year-to-year varia- 
tions in methods of shipment. 

“The findings show the relative im- 
portance of rail and truck shipments 
for two consecutive years. The results 
may or may not indicate a long time 
trend. 

“Important factors which will in- 
fluence future trends include relative 
grain shipping rates by method of 
transportation and the locations of 
future grain supply and demand 





Delaware Gets $49,000 
Avian Leukosis Grant 


NEWARK, DEL.—A special grant 
of $49,000 has been made to the Uni- 
versity of Delaware to finance re- 
search on avian leukosis, a disease of 
poultry, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by Dr. John A. Perkins, 
president of the university. 


The grant, extending over a three- 
year period, is from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, through the National Institutes 
of Health. 


Dr. Morris S. Cover, chairman of 
the department of animal and poul- 
try industry, and Dr. William J. Ben- 
ton, poultry pathologist and research 
associate in the agricultural experi- 
ment station, will conduct the re- 
search in cooperation with various 
segments of the poultry industry on 
the Delmarva peninsula. 

They will try to discover how com- 
mon the disease is and attempt to 
isolate the virus. Infected birds will 
be collected for study to determine 
what causes the disease and how it 
is transmitted. 
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Now's the time to feature , 
profitable Sterling Green salt! 


i as- 

Animals on today’s heavily grazed " Be a 
ture are subject more than ¢ aren 
internal parasites. You can a 
pen this danget (and make = = 
doing it) by featuring Sterling 0rd 
and recommending that your -_ 

feed it to beef cattle, steers, dry co 


young stock. . 

Remind your customers eae salt 

is a premium-quality trace-n ae 
fortified with 10% phenothiazin pater’ 
i control . - - and that 

ag ble to livestock by 


alata : 
has been apr a exclusive flavor ingre- 


the addition . abo oA 
i carob. 
OF ot js equally effective — _ 
‘+a whether it is mixed in feeds, 
aes fed free choice. 


d yellow bags. 
ds at the top and bottom of the —_ 
oak id easy when the bags ar 


: ification . ‘ 
make on 25-Ib. bag has its own carry 


makes it especially popular. 


tes 
ated use of total concentra 
for all livestock in 1959 is 129,454,008 
t Supplies available for = 
port be more than adequate. they 
: + 186,151 ,000 tons. 


are estimated ¢ 

Feed consumption during yes 
ter-booring animals, goats, ry eran 
dogs and cats, is estimated to 


than 4 million 


e@ Estim 


Why more of 
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today’s dairy 


cattle need premium feeds 





In 1959, average milk yield per cow 
is expected to be 2% higher than last 
year. This increased yield can come 
about only if high milk producers get, 
among other important ingredients, 
enough salt and trace minerals. Yet 
most dairy farmers don’t feed enough 
salt free choice . . . and much farm 
land, along with the crops and pas- 
ture grown on it, is deficient in one or 
more trace minerals. 


It’s up to the feed manufacturer, 
therefore, to supply more productive 
dairy feeds. One of the best ways to 


LAIVSN1G Kiwasans 


SUPERMIX 


BLUSALT 


do this is to mix 2% Sterling Supermix Blusalt in all premium feeds. . . 
and at least 1% Blusalt in regular line feeds. Blusalt is salt plus 7 trace 
minerals (manganese, iron, sulfate sulfur, copper, cobalt, iodine and zinc), 
An antiseparation agent assures uniform trace-mineral distribution in all 


your dairy feeds. 


Further information on Sterling Supermix Blusalt is yours for the asking 
from your Sterling representative, or from any International Salt Com- 


pany sales office. 





Expert service with your salt Se! 


The comprehensive services of Interna- 
tional Salt Company’s Animal Nutri- 
tion Department are available to you 
at any time, free of charge. This depart- 
ment, located in Watkins Glen, New 
York, does continuing research into the 


£ 


3 

/ 

<4 
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proper use of salt and trace minerals in 
modern livestock and poultry feeding 
programs. It’s your department to con- 
sult at any time for advice on mixing or 
feed-formula problems, and for informa- 
tion on any of the Sterling Salt products. 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC., SCRANTON, PA. 


Sales Offices: 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, O. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Newark, N. J. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Richmond, Va. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 
inc 
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A IS THE SOLUTION 


COLUMBIA Eiela mm gilt h ial Ui te 


It is the lowest cost phosphorus source accept- 
able for feeds... 
Phosphorus...excellent service is offered 



















averages well over 9% 








throughout the year. 
Write for information and 







prices. 


COLUMBIA PHOSPHATE CO. 


1007 WASHINGTON AVENUE 
$T. LOUIS 1,MO. 








Magnetic ideas from & Sa z © y A 


Don’t take chances! 


Tramp iron in your product 
can damage expensive ma- 
chinery . . . cause fires... 
kill cattle and poultry... hurt 
your reputation. Safeguard 
your investment with one of 
the many Eriez magnetic sep- 
arators available to the mil- 
ling industry. An Eriez Plate 
Magnet in a food processing 
line (shown here) traps about 
a pound of tramp iron daily, 
and is annually saving $5,000 
in repairs, plus 200 man- 
hours in downtime. You, too, 
can have this same low-cost 
protection with Eriez. 







ERIEZ 


HI-POWR 


Protect your equipment and reputation with an Eriez 
rmanent magnetic separator, designed to r tramp 


iron from feed and grain processing lines of all types. MAGNETIC SEPARATORS” 


... ,_ VIORATORY EQUIPMENT 
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Magnetic Pulley —for separating 
tramp iron from materials con- 
veyed on belts of rubber, canvas, 
leather, stainless steel or any 
other non-magnetic substance. 
Automatically cleans itself of 
accumulated iron. Belt widths 
and diameters in varying sizes. 











Magnetic Drum—used when 
materials are not conveyed on 
belts. For wet or dry lines. Ac- 
cumulated iron is automatically 
cropped out of the magnetic 
field, away from the material. 
Various drum widths and 
diameters. 


Grate Magnet—ideal for surge- 
or choke-fed lines. Material is 
directed by iron grill onto pow- 
erful magnetic tubes. For floor 
openings, hoppers, chutes, and 
ducts. Also drawer-type models 
for enclosed passages. 


Eriez manufactures the most complete line of magnetic separators availabie—separators to 
meet your specific needs. Choose from many models, strengths and sizes; get the best pos- 
sible protection at the most sensible price! Eriez separators are non-electric, self-contained, 
easily installed. No operating or maintenance costs, Magnetic power guaranteed indefinitely! 


NEW! 


All-new award-winning feeders built on new concepts of design and materials. Operate 
directly off AC line—no rectifier needed. Provide accurate, automatic flow of feedstuffs. 
Variable feed rate from ounces to tons. For spreading, sorting, proportioning, etc. Fully 
proved in use. Increase production; reduce operating and maintenance costs. IMPORTANT: 
IN MANY INSTANCES, REDUCED INSURANCE PREMIUMS ON BUILDINGS, STOCK 
AND EQUIPMENT YOU OBTAIN BY INSTALLING THESE FEEDERS CAN MORE 
THAN PAY FOR THEM!. 


FREE LITERATURE TELLS YOU HOW TO SELECT THE 
FEEDER YOU NEED... HOW TO ORDER, ETC. WRITE TODAY! 


Eriez Mfg. Co., 118-XA Magnet Dr., Erie, Pa. 





electro-permanent Magnetic Vibratory Feeders* for hazardous, dusty locations 
. FULLY ACCEPTABLE BY MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU! 


*Pat. Pending 

















Illinois Dealer Boosts Business 
By Adding Grind-Mix Department 


By Al P. Nelson 


Henry Marlowe, who has operated 
Marlowe Hatchery & Feed, Huntley, 
Ill., for 25 years, is a man who listens 
to his suppliers. He knows that these 
machinery, feed and other salesmen 
visit numerous feed mills of varying 
types, and are able to pass on worthy 
store and sales management tips to 
any dealers who will listen. 

Therefore, when these suppliers be- 
gan to urge him to add a custom mill 
department to his thriving hatchery 
and farm supplies store, Mr. Marlowe 
listened very closely. These salesmen 
told Mr. Marlowe that in a grain pro- 
ducing area, such as northern [lli- 
nois, the hatchery and feed man who 
wanted to expand his business could 
do it most profitably through a good 
grind and mix department. 

One salesman even told Mr. Mar- 
lowe that he thought the dealer in a 
grain area who did not add a custom 
gnill would be lost in the competitive 
race. 

Mr. Marlowe visited a number of 
large custom mills and finally decided 
to install grinding and mixing ser- 
vice, and to give bulk service. He 
made an investment of $27,000 in the 
new facilities. 


Results of Expansion 

The results? Well, from Jan. 1, 
1959, until July 1, 1959, his business 
increased 18%, and he had won many 
new customers. 

His custom mill equipment includes 
a 75 hp. Prater hammermill; two 
Prater two-ton mixers; a Triumph 
corn sheller; Universal hoist; Bur- 
rows weigh buggy; 25-ton Standard 
scale, and a six-ton Pamco bulk truck. 
Since he has opened the custom mill, 
Mr. Marlowe says he is using a great 
deal of corn, and had bought over 
9,000 bu. by June 1 from one source 
alone, and additional corn from 
others. 

“There is no question,” he says, 
“but what a custom mill department 
Helps a dealer to attract more farmers 
to his place of business, especially in 
a grain producing area like this.” 

For grinding and mixing he re- 
ceives 20¢ cwt. Corn shelling brings 
10¢ cwt. 

Additional electric power charges 
amount to approximately $200 per 
month since he installed the mill, he 
states. 

Now that he can offer custom mill 
service to his customers, Mr. Marlowe 
has almost a complete service begin- 
ning from chick to pullet stage on 
poultry. The customer can buy Honeg- 
gers’, Wayne or Purina feeds at this 
mill, either in complete feeds or as 
supplement for use with their own 
grains. Mr. Marlowe has handled 
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Honeggers’ and Wayne brands for 
over 20 years. 

If the customer wants his mixed 
feeds in bag or bulk, he can get them. 
The discount on bulk feed is $4 a ton. 


Also Raises Pullets 


Mr. Marlowe raises and sells about 
35,000 pullets per year on his 20 acre 
farm near Huntley. These pullets are 
generally sold to poultry raisers at 
from 8 to 20 weeks. Mr. Marlowe be- 
lieves that the started pullet trend 
will continue. Many farmers who 
want to raise laying hens do not wish 
to invest the time, labor and feed in 
raising chicks. However, if such farm- 
ers can buy started pullets, they will 
continue to have laying hens. There- 
fore, in his area, Mr. Marlowe has 
gradually increased his annual pro- 
duction of started pullets. 

Mr. Marlowe is a Honeggers’ & Co., 
Inc., associate hatchery and can pro- 
vide customers in the area with 
Honeggers’ chicks in considerable 
quantity. At the annual Honeggers’ 
associate hatchery meeting, Mr. Mar- 
lowe was awarded the second place 
trophy for “excellence of operation.” 

“We have one outside salesman who 
calls on farmers in the area,” reports 
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BLACKBOARD —This blackboard 
bulletin is on the office wall of Mar- 
lowe Hatchery & Feed at Huntley, Il. 





OFFICE—Henry Marlowe (center), 
operator of Marlowe Hatchery & Feed 
at Huntley, DL, is shown at the coun- 
ter of his office talking with a sales- 
man and his son Byron (right). 





NEW MIXERS—A mill hand at Marlowe Hatchery & Feed, Huntley, IL. is 
shown bagging feed from one of the two new Pratex two-ton mixers in the 
new custom plant. 
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SUMMER HELP—In the top picture Henry Marlowe chats with his son 
Byron, 22, a student who drives the bulk truck (Pamco) during the summer 


wm, 


months at Marlowe Hatchery & Feed, Huntley, Ill. In the bottom picture, 
Mr. Marlowe (left) shows his sons one of the started pullets which he raises 
on a 20-acre farm. The sons are (left to right): Lyle, 16, Dean, 18, and Byron, 
22. They all help at the mill during vacations. 


Mr. Marlowe. “This salesman visits 
regular customers, and also calls on 
non-customers and new farmers. 
Through his efforts we are able to 
keep many farmers informed of the 
products and services we have to 
offer. Such a program certainly is es- 
sential in this competitive era.” 
Display Room 

To back up the rest of his feed mer- 
chandising and service program, Mr. 
Marlowe also has an excellent farm 
supplies display room. This sales area 


is neat and clean, has fluorescent | 


lighting and well-placed displays. 
One feature is a pegboard sales lit- 
erature area on a wall. The pegboard 
has hooks placed into it on which 
folders about feeds hang attractively. 


The pegboard has been painted a deep | 


red, and thus the attention of farmers 
is quickly secured when they come 
into the store. 


With this type of display for feed | 


folders and other sales material, Mr. 
Marlowe is able to induce more farm- 
ers to “study about feeds on their 
own.” 


right folder off this board,” points out 


Mr. Marlowe. “We like this type of | 
| diseases now on the increase. 


unit better than the rack or slot 
type.” 

Another interesting feature in the 
store is a large blackboard which 
serves as a bulletin board. It is placed 


on the office wall adjacent to the | 


order desk, where farmers can spot it 





very quickly. The bulletin board is 
usually full of interesting items farm- 
ers have to sell. 

“With our new custom mill, and the 
bulk service to aid our hatchery, 
started pullets, field selling and store 
program,” says Mr. Marlowe, “‘we are 
in a much better position to keep pace 
with developments in the feed indus- 
try. Our percentage of bulk business 
is growing steadily and our customer 
list is increasing. We want these lat- 
ter trends to continue.” 


Losses from Diseases 


And Parasites Noted 


KANSAS CITY Almost one fifth 
of every dollar received by the live- 
stock producer in sales of meat, milk 
and wool is lost because of diseases 
and parasites, according to Ray Cuff, 
regional manager of Livestock Con- 
servation, Inc. 

Mr. Cuff spoke at the 44th annual 
meeting of the National Association 
of Agricultural Agents here recently 


. | He urged that county agents step-up 
‘It is easy for us to pick up the 


their cooperative efforts with veter- 
inarians in curtailing scabies, cattle 
grubs, leptospirosis and several other 


More than 1,400 county agents at 


| the meeting were guests at a “Diquel 


Tranquilized Steak Breakfast,” spon- 
sored by Jensen-Salsbery Laborator- 
ies, Inc. 





DISPLAY BOARD—Henry Marlowe (left), operator of Marlowe Hatchery & 


Feed at Huntley, Ill., takes a folder from a special, perforated display board | 
in the mill office to show to a farmer. The board is painted a deep red to 


attract attention. 
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determines 
moisture 
content 

of 
Feedstuffs 
in matter 
of 

minutes 


This new improved laboratory instrument by Cenco accurately meas- 
ures moisture content of grains and feed components. Is simple to operate 
by the most inexperienced laboratory technician. Saves time and labor by 
drying and weighing test samples simultaneously. Moisture-loss can be 
read directly from calibrated scale after few short minutes. Results are 
repeatable. 

Recommended for; 

® soybean products © dry milk ® grain © raw meat 
® corn products ® yeast ® fiber ® lactose 

@ non-fat milk powder © dextran © plant seeds ® soil 

Balance features built-in autotransformer which regulates voltage 
automatically, provides more convenient temperature control. Comes 
equipped with deep design disposable weighing dishes for liquid or solid 
samples. Write for details. only $295.00 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 


A Subsidiary of Cenco Instruments Corporation 
1708-A Irving Park Road « Chicago 13, Illinois 
Branches and Warehouses — Mountainside, N. J, 


Boston ¢ Birmingham ¢ Santa Clara e Los Angeles ¢ Tulsa 
Houston @ Toronto « Montreal © Vancouver © Ottawa 








CHILLICOTHE 


FOR 
Best SERVICE 
ON 
VITAMINS A&D 


ALL TYPES — ALL POTENCIES 
PLUS 
PREMIXES 


COMPANY 


BOX 147 Seruing the 
Geed Trade 
Gor Our 


20 Years 


MISSOURI 
PHONE 1047 
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THESE RECORD-KEEPING, PROFIT-MINDED, FEEDER BUSINESSMEN USE STILBOSOL 
RATIONS FULL TIME FOR BOTH STEERS AND HEIFERS. THEY ARE NATIONALLY 
KNOWN AND RESPECTED. THEIR REASONS AND RESULTS SHOULD CARRY 
WEIGHT WITH YOUR PRESENT AND POTENTIAL CATTLE-FEEDING CUSTOMERS. 


The S. & J. Feeding Corporation, Norton, 
Kansas, has shipped 5,000 Stilbosol-fed 
steers and heifers to market. “Often, the 
extra gains and lower costs made the dif- 
ference between profit and loss,” says co- 
owner Donald Sanderson, shown on the left 
in his 3,000-ton pit silo. 


a 

This bunch of steers and heifers put on more 
than 3 pounds a day for feeders Charles and 
Rex Newcom of Benton, Kansas. This father- 
and-son operation has marketed over 2,000 
Stilbosol-fed cattle. “Stilbosol gives us an 
extra % Ib. a day on our yearlings,” Rex 
told us, “and cuts cost of gain by 15 to 20%.” 


Let’s look inside 5 different 
profit-making feedlots 


All have two things in common: 
1) Machines instead of men to handle heavy materials 
2) Stilbosol as standard part of fattening rations 
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The famous Farr feedlots in Greeley, Colorado, can fatten 10,000 cattle at a time. 
More than 70,000 steers and heifers were fed full time on Stilbosol rations. The 
very detailed Farr records showed that Stilbosol cut cost of gain by 12 to 15%. 
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This is just part of the 70,000-head-annual-capacity Monfort lots 
neor Greeley, Colorado. “Stilbosol is a fine product,” says young 
Kenneth Monfort. “And, after using it on almost a quarter of a 
million cattle, we're glad to tell that to anyone!” 


by Eugene S. Hahnel 


Most folks will agree that you can learn a lot from “the voice of 
experience.” To see what we could learn about Stilbosol, we visited 
people who have had 300,000-head worth of experience feeding it. 
We have visited farmers, commercial feeders, and custom feedlots— 
all quality producers of finished beef. Here’s what these men had to 
say about Stilbosol: 


“When we went into business, we wanted to do everything as nearly 
right as possible. One of the first things we listed was to use Stilbosol 
all the way to market. We’re sure glad we did. Our feed-conversion 
figures on both steers and heifers show that Stilbosol gives us up to 
Y% lb. extra gain at 15% lower cost.” Donald Sanderson, partner, 
S. & J. Feeding Corporation (custom feedlot), Norton, Kansas. 


= : . f ‘ ane 
ee oe na arian fhe gs to =_— _ Bae — Roy Holloway, Wichita, Kansas, has fed Stilbosol rations to about 
r “ Ore eS OS aap. 8 poenc hed a we ae saad 2,400 head a year for the past three years. According to Roy, 
think 24% lbs. daily gain was good . . . today, we’re getting an extra the cattle shown behind him “have easily gained 3 poundsa day.” 
Y% lb. on our yearlings.”” Rex Newcom, son, Charles and Rex Newcom 
Farms (farmer-feeder), Benton, Kansas. 





“Our records prove it pays to feed Stilbosol to both steers and heifers. 
From our records, we can see the extra gains and greater feed effi- 
ciency. With steers, Stilbosol has cut our cost of gain 12 to 15%.” 
Dean Selleck, Livestock Supervisor and Nutritionist, Farr Farms Company 
(commercial feedlot), Greeley, Colorado. 

“Stilbosol has cut our cost of producing beef by at least 10% on steers 


and 5% on heifers. We’ve already used it on over 200,000 head for 
the same reason everyone else does... to get more high-quality beef (diethylstilbestrol premix, Lilly) 
at less cost.” Kenneth Monfort, son, Warren Monfort Feedlots, Inc. 
(commercial feedlot), Greeley, Colorado. 











“I’ve found that Stilbosol-fed cattle gain a lot more for us, and at 
less cost. One of the first lots we fed was a bunch of 685-pound Santa 
Gertrudis heifers. They put on 2.8 Ibs. a day for the 91 days they 
were fed. We’d never seen such gains before!” Roy Holloway, owner, Sillboso! ts Eli Lilly ond Compony’s trodemark for diethylstilbestrol premix which ls 


monvufoctured ond sold under exclusive license gronted by lowe State College Research 


Holloway Cattle Company (order-buyer and feeder), Wichita, Kansas. Foundation, inc. under iv U. S. Patent No. 2751303. 


Makers of HYGROMIX® (S. hygroscopicus fermentation products, Lilly) Procaine-Penicillin-G + Vitamin By * Micro-Pen™ (special coated procaine penicillin G, Lilly) 


ELI LILLY AND COMPANY ~ AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION + INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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IDEAS TO HELP YOUR CUSTOMERS 


Turkeys and Lights 


What do color and light have to do 
with turkeys? 

Well, for one thing, Dr. Frank 
Ogasawara, University of California 
poultry scientist, says turkeys can be 
hurried over their profitless adole- 
scent period to an early egg-producing 
maturity with the aid of special light- 
ing schemes. 

And, says L. T. Smith of Iowa 
State University, if given the choice, 
young turkeys seem to prefer eating 
under green lights. 

Dr. Ogasawara notes that in Cali- 
fornia lighting experiments, female 
poults did best when given 14 hours 
of light in each 24 hours. But the 
way in which the birds were pre- 
conditioned to this regular 14-hour 
day made a big difference. 

Pre-conditioning lighting was begun 
at 20 weeks of age and lasted for 3 
weeks. After 3 weeks, the budding 
layers were abruptly jumped to 14 
hours of light. One group of poults 
was pre-conditioned with only 6 hours 
of light during a day, while another 
received 10 hours. The short-day, or 
6-hour group, matured earlier and 
laid more eggs. 

Similar tests with male poults re- 
sulted in like responses. Maturity was 


hasteried most by a pre-conditioning | 
period of 6 hours, lengthened after 3 | 


weeks to a 14-hour day. Progress was 
measured by semen production. 

The research being conducted by 
Mr. Smith, who is studying how color- 
ed lights affect the amount of food 
poults eat, is an. effort to solve the 
problem of “starve out,” 
common in young turkeys. Often 1- 
or 2-day-old poults refuse to eat and 


will actually starve to death with full | 


feeders in front of them. 
Even though the poults in Mr. 


Smith’s tests appeared to prefer green | 
lighting conditions over red, orange | 
and yellow, there was little difference 


in weight gains when they were 
forced to eat under just one of the 
other lights tested. 

There has been some attempt to dye 
feed various colors, and this suggested 


the possibility of coloring the feed by | 


means of artificial lights. 


4 
Cost of Heifers 


“It costs money to raise heifers, 
so make sure you start with good 


ones.” 
This advice is offered dairymen by 
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which is | 


W. L. Northern, extension dairyman 
at West Virginia University. 

It was found in a New Jersey 
study, he says, that starting with 
an initial investment of $30 for a 
calf, it cost another $218 for feed 
and an additional $108 for labor and 
other items. Thus, the total cost of 
raising a dairy heifer to 28 months 
of age—the average age at first 


calving in New Jersey—amounts to 
$356, less an allowance of $18 for 
manure produced, or a net cost of 
$338 


Cost data obtained from 50 farms 
showed the 15 farms with the high- 
est cost averaged $380 per heifer, 
while the 15 lowest-cost farms aver- 
aged $300 per heifer raised to calv- 
ing. The major difference between 
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these extremes was feed cost, accord- 
ing to Mr. Northern. 

If it costs so much to raise heifers, 
why not buy replacements? Mr. 
Northern answers that one good rea- 
son for not buying replacements is 
that the dairyman is usually less 
sure of an animal's inherited ability 
to produce than if he raised it him- 


self. 
a 
Longer Laying Period 


Three reasons why some laying 
flock owners are interested in keep- 
ing yearling hens for an additional 
three or four months of lay are 
pointed out by Prof. Walter Russell, 
University of Missouri extension poul- 
tryman. They are: 

1. The increased cost of raising 
replacement stock and the low sell- 
ing price of yearling hens have meant 
a heavy depreciation cost per dozen 
eggs, if hens are sold after 12 months 
of lay. 

2. Today’s egg-laying strains are 











capable of laying for 15-16 months 
before going into a full body molt. 

3. Yearling hens lay large eggs 
which normally sell at a premium 
during the fall months when pullets 
are coming into production. 

During three years of testing the 
idea, University of Missouri research- 
ers found that layers kept until 16 
months of age produced at the rate 
of 52% during the final four months. 
For each dozen eggs produced, the 
layers ate slightly more than 6 lb. 
of feed. 

Of the eggs the 1,127 yearling hens 
on test laid, 84% graded large or 
extra large. Large graded eggs av- 
eraged about 20¢ doz. more in price 
than small eggs during the four- 
month period from Aug. 1 to Dec. 1 
in each of the three experimental 
years. 
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Concrete Feeding Areas 


Feeders looking for a way to keep 
their livestock out of the mud may 





be interested in an idea from Leo 
T. Wendling, extension engineer at 
Kansas State University. 

He suggests pouring concrete 
around the water tank and along 
feeding racks. “A slab of quality con- 
crete 8-10 ft. wide and 4-6 in. thick 
over a well-packed and drained sur- 
face will do the job,” he says. 

Mr. Wendling recommends that the 
concrete surface be sloped at least 
one fourth inch per foot for drain- 
age and that it be brushed, while 
still wet, with a broom to provide 
a rough surface for secure footing. 
Also, he recommends that a footing 
be poured around the slab to a depth 


| of at least 18 in. to prevent under- 


| 


cutting and rodent problems. A re- 
inforcing wire mesh in the slab is 
desirable, he says, but is not essen- 
tial. 
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Prefab Egg Cooler 


Of benefit to the egg producer and 
processor is a newly developed pre- 





fabricated cooler designed for the 
storage of 1,200 doz. eggs in 30% less 
space than required by “old type” 
coolers. 

The man who developed the pre- 
fabricated cooler, Prof. Joe T. Clay- 
ton, agricultural engineer at the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, reports that 
the cabinet-like machine is 7 ft. high, 
10 ft. long and 7 ft. wide. It has three 
3 by 7-ft. doors across the front. He 
says similar rooms used for the stor- 
age of an equal number of eggs take 
approximately 100 sq. ft., while the 
prefabricated cooler requires only 70 
sq. ft. 

The cooler weighs only 350 Ib., and 
requires less than 90 cu. ft. of ship- 
ping space, which means that there 
can be a saving for the egg producer 
in shipping charges. 

Prof. Clayton says there doesn't ap- 
pear to be any real disadvantages to 
the new cooler. “Some operators think 
the three doors a disadvantage, but a 


| good seal on the doors will prevent air 





GIANT bins 


THE SAFEST LOW-COST BIN 
STORAGE YOU CAN BUY 


Butler Giant Bins are tops for storage . . . from 
18 feet to a giant 36 feet in diameter . . . and 
stand up to 40 feet high at the eave! The big- 
gest Butler bin holds over 36,000 bushels. 


Buy lowest-cost storage from Butler . . . Store 
grain safe from weather, fire, infestation— 
at a cost-per-bushel no other bin storage can 
match. Butler Giant Bins are easy to aerate, 
easy to fumigate, easy to clean and maintain. 
Any size can be offered with automatic 
handling equipment, too! 


Choose any size combination . . . Butler Giant 
Bins come in a wide range of sizes. This lets 
you build storage to fit your specific needs. 
It’s easy to segregate, condition and store 
various types and grades of grain. Hotspots 
can be controlled by moving only a few hun- 
dred bushels, instead of many thousands. 





Capacity* 
(bushels) 


21 5,700 
21 9,600 
24 6,700 
24 7,700 
24 8,700 

9,700 
12,700 
15,700 
12,490 
16,300 
20,100 


Diameter 









































29,600 




















Get better Butler construction . . . Butler Giant 
Bins are designed and built of extra-heavy 
galvanized steel to contain the tremendous 
pressures of stored grain. Bin-for-bin and 
bushel-for-bushel, Butler Giant Bins are 
heaviest in the grain bin industry .. . de- 
signed and engineered for safest storage and 
long life. 


Buy Butler versatility . . . Butler Giant Bins 
permit segregated storage at low cost. And, 
because of bolted construction, they can be 
relocated — where and when you want. 


if you need big, low-cost grain storage, get the 
facts on Butler Giant Bins before you spend 
a dime! For complete details fast, contact 
your nearby Butler Dealer, Butler Builder or 
Butler Contractor. Or if you wish, write di- 
rectly to us at the office nearest you. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Dept. 402, P.O. Box 7027, 1020 East 63rd Street, 
Kansas City 13, Missouri 
902 Sixth A , $.£., Minneapolis 14, Mi ta 
1012 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alobama 
Dept. 2, South 27th Street and Butler Avenue, 
Richmond lifornia 


‘ 








Manuf of Equip t for Farming, 
Oil Production and Transportation, 
Outdoor Advertising * Metal Buildings 
Contract Manufacturing 
Factories ot Kansas City, Missour: * Minneapolis, 
Minnesota * Galesburg, IIlinois * Richmond, 
California * Birmingham. Alobomo * Houston, Texa 
Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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W. J. Kilmer Fr. M, Henley 


APPOINTMENT—Walter J. Kilmer 
has been made manager of the De- 
troit sales division for U.S. Industrial 
Chemicals Co., division of National 
Distillers & Chemical Corp., accord- 
ing to A'den R. Ladlow, Jr., vice pres- 
ident in charge of sales. Mr. Kilmer 
succeeds Fred M. Henley, who is re- 
tiring. Mr. Kilmer has been associ- 
ated with U.S.1. for about 25 years. 
Prior to his new assignment, he was 
a sales representative for the com- 
pany at Buffalo, N.Y. 





leakage, while easy access to the con- 
tents is a definite advantage.” 

Inside Prof. Clayton's cooler, egg 
cases are stacked four high in eight 
rows. There is room also for the equi- 
valent of eight cases in precooling 
baskets. 

In a test at the University of Mas- 
sachusetts, three men, assembling the 
cooler for the second time, did the job 
in two hours, including placing the 
half horsepower refrigeration unit in 
working order. 


Robert N. Case Joins 
LeGear Company 


ST. LOUIS — The appointment of 
Robert N. Case as general sales man- 
ager for Dr. LeGear, Inc., St. Louis, 
has been an- 
nounced by Dr. D 
H. LeGear, presi- 
dent of the firm. 

Mr. Case will be 
in charge of the 
entire sales organ- 
ization of the firm, 
including a staff 
of about 25 sales- 
men. 

During the past 
20 years, Mr. Case 
has been associa- 
ted with the Warner-Lambert Phar- 
maceutical Co. in various sales posi- 
tions throughout the U.S. His most 
recent position was as regional man- 
ager for Warner-Lambert for the 
southwestern states, during which 
time he was directly responsible for 
the supervision and coordination of 
all sales efforts in his region 

He is a graduate of the University 
of Missouri 


Robert N. Case 
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Milk Production and 
Digestible Energy from 
Concentrates Studied 


WHITE PLAINS, N.Y.—Research 
reports on efficiency of milk produc- 
tion and digestible energy from con- 
centrates which appeared in the Jour- 
nal of Dairy Science, were sum- 
marized recently: by H. F. Judkins, 
secretary-treasurer, American Dairy 
Science Assn. 

Abstracts of the research follow: 

Digestible Energy from Concen- 
trates More Productive than from 
Hay—Types and Ratio of Rumen 
Volatile Fatty Acids May Be Answer 
—It has been cbserved repeatedly 
over a period of many years that the 
total digestible nutrient (TDN), or 
digestible energy, systems do not eval- 
uate feeds of markedly different 
crude fiber content in accordance with 
their energy value for milk produc- 








tion. Thus, for example, a pound of 
TDN in grain or concentrate appears 
to have a greater useful energy con- 
tent than a pound of TDN in rough- 
age. The present study was designed 
to obtain further information on the 
utilization of the energy in rations in 
which the ratio of hay to concentrate 
is different, but the level or plane of 
nutrition is the same (i.e. the cows 
are fed for approximately equal pro- 
duction). 

It was found that during the 98- 
day experimental period the cows re- 
ceiving 60, 40 and 20% of their “use- 
ful” energy from alfalfa hay (and the 
remainder from concentrate) pro- 
duced respectively 1.4, 1.7 and 2.0 Ib. 
of 4% fat-corrected-milk per unit 
(therm) of digestible energy con- 
sumed above their maintenance re- 
quirements. This indicates, and con- 
firms previous observations, that the 
digestible energy in concentrates is 
more productive than that in hay. 
These results also show that the effi- 
ciency response to increasing propor- 
tions of grain is virtually a straight 





line relationship within the range 
studied. 

Losses of energy in the feces, as ex- 
pected, became smaller with increas- 
ing proportions of concentrate in the 
ration. This appeared to be due to an 
increase in the apparent digestibility 
of the ether extract and nitrogen-free 
extract. The apparent digestibility of 
the crude protein and crude fiber was 
not significantly affected by the ratio 
of hay to concentrate. 

Urinary energy losses were found to 
be very closely correlated with urin- 
ary nitrogen excretion, regardless of 
the ratio of hay to concentrate. Thus, 
while there were differences among 
rations in urinary energy loss, they 
appeared to be attributable to differ- 
ences in total crude protein intake 
rather than to the proportions of hay 
and concentrate in the ration. 


Methane Losses 
It appears, therefore, as though the 
explanation of differences in the pro- 
ductive value of digestible energy or 
TDN must lie in differences in meth- 
ane and/or heat losses. Since methane 





Here's a’ 7RUOLE- THREAT 


to the high cost of handling bulk materials 





Here’s a typical vacuum-pressure system for 





Storage Units. A. 0. Smith distributors 


Permaglas 
have the “specialized” know-how to plan and help solve your bulk materials conveying problems. 


Permaglas storage Structures 


...mechanical “sweep-arm” bottom unloader 
...pneumatic conveying system 





| *HYDRASTEEL— Protected by U.S. Patent No. 2,754,222 


Permaglas Mechanized Storage Structures offer a 
“dynamic challenge” to the higher cost, conventional 
methods used in handling and storing of bulk ma- 
terials. You can realize lower costs in your processing 
operations when slow and expensive methods are 
replaced with Permaglas Mechanized Storage Units. 
Equipped with the exclusive ““sweep-arm” mechanical 
bottom unloader, they can be incorporated into an 
efficient pneumatic or mechanical conveying system. 
Here’s how you benefit: 


oA completely enclosed, “push button controlled” 
bulk materials handling system is now possible. 


o Incoming “bulk” cars or trucks can be unloaded 
neumatically or mechanically directly into the 
ermaglas Storage Structure. 


@The mechanical “sweep-arm” bottom unloader 





HARVESTORE PRODUCTS 
KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 
A. 0. Smith International S.A, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 





A. O. SMITH CORPORATION 
Permaglas Storage Units, Dept. FS-109 
Kankakee, Illinois 
, Send me free Permaglas Mechanized Storage Unit Bulletin MU-100. 
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discharges bulk materials directly into the conveying 
system to the process lines. 
@ This means substantial savings in labor, eliminates 
bags, bins, barrels, handling equipment and the main- 
tenance of this equipment...eliminates material 
losses by breakage or spillage . . . helps prevent hazard- 
ous accidents. 
Plus this exclusive feature. Permaglas Storage 
tructures are yglass-fused-to-steel construction* both 
inside and out. Makes possible sanitary, easy to clean 
bulk materials handling systems. Eliminates corrosion, 
safeguards products from contamination and infes- 
tation. Reduces structure maintenance to a minimum. 
This low cost way to handle and store bulk materials 
can be accomplished with minimum capital invest- 
ment. Certainly it is worth further investigation. 
Mail coupon for details. 





losses are reportedly related to the 
digestible carbohydrate content of the 
ration, they would not be expected to 
be larger on the higher roughage ra- 
tions. Heat losses arise from a variety 
of sources including the heat of fer- 
mentation in the rumen and the phy- 
sical work associated with the intake 
and digestion of feed. Recent work in 
Britain suggests that a large part of 
the “waste” heat or heat increment 
in the ruminant may be attributable 
to the inefficient metabolism of the 
end-products of rumen fermentation. 
Herein may lie, in part at least, the 
explanation sought. 

It was found that both gross and 
net production efficiencies were highly 
correlated with the proportion of pro- 
pionic acid in the rumen fatty acids, 
and with the ratio of acetic to pro- 
pionic acid. If these relationships are 
shown by subsequent work to be 
meaningful, they would offer a logical 
explanation for differences in the 
productive value of the TDN in dif- 
ferent feeds or rations, and might 
point the way to improvements in the 
efficiency with which the ruminant 
utilized the energy in high fiber feeds. 


Efficiency of Milk Production De- 
creases with Heavy Grain Feeding— 
As the proportion of the grain in the 
ration increased, the percentage of 
nutrients digested increased propor- 
tionately. Likewise, the total amount 
of feed consumed increased with in- 
creasing proportions of grain in the 
ration. On the other hand, there was 
no statistically significant difference 
in the average amounts of milk pro- 
duced by the animals consuming the 
different rations. Thus, the efficiency 
of milk production, expressed as 
pounds of total digestible nutrients 
per pound of 4% milk produced, de- 
creased as the proportion of concen- 
trate in the ration increased. 

When feed intakes recorded in this 
experiment were compared with rec- 
ommended feed intakes for animals of 
similar size and production, the ani- 
mals consuming the high grain rations 
consumed more than the recom- 
mended amounts while the animals on 
the low grain rations consumed less 
than the recommended amounts. 

These results are in agreement with 
other reports which have suggested 
that present U.S. feeding standards 
for dairy cattle are not as accurate 
at high or low levels of production as 
at medium levels, and that they are 
more accurate with usual rations than 
with very high proportions of either 
grains or roughages. 


Colorado Prentotion 


Program Is Proposed 


DENVER, COLO.—A state beef 
promotion program in which farmers 
and ranchers would be charged a 
dime for_each animal sold, has. been 
proposed by Paul Swisher, state ag- 
riculture commissioner. 

The marketing order would raise 
between $180,000 and $200,000 year- 
ly to finance Colorado’s national beef 
advertising program, he said. 

A similar marketing order em- 
bodied in legislation several years ago 
was vetoed by the governor. Mr. 
Swisher said that bill would not have 
taxed all livestock raisers. 

The state farm chief said his new 
plan has been endorsed by the Colo- 
rado Cattlemen’s Assn., Colorado 





Feeders Assn., the Grange, Farmers 
Union and the National Farm Bureau. 
But, he expects “some controversy,” 
he added. 
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SAFER, MORE FLEXIBLE 
PROTECTION AGAINST BOTH 
BLACKHEAD AND HEXAMITIASIS! 
START NOW 10 ADD 


Heplide @ 


with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 


TO YOUR FORMULATIONS 








© MERCK & CO., INC. @ TRADEMARK OF MERCK @ CO., INC. FOR NITHIAZIDE. 
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Since HepZive was introduced, it 
has proved a valuable aid in pro- 
tecting against the parasites 
responsible for blackhead in 
turkeys and chickens and hex- 
amitiasis. in turkeys. Now... 
HEPZIDE “30” added to your 
rations will help provide grow- 
ers with protection against 
costly outbreaks of these two 
important protozoan diseases, 
with a range of use levels to 
meet varying field conditions. 
Absence of Side Effects. Thor- 
oughly tested under rigorous 
field conditions, HEPZIDE has 
proved remarkably safe. 
HepZipe does not interfere with 

¢ growth 

¢ sexual development 

¢ subsequent egg production 

¢ fertility or hatchability 
Sustained Feed Consumption. Be- 
cause HEPZIDE in feeds at rec- 
ommended levels is palatable, 
rations are readily consumed 
by young, growing and mature 
birds. Thus, birds can receive 
protection from brooding to 
marketing. 
Through reducing disease inci- 
dence and maintaining feed 
consumption, HEPZIDE helps 
poults make consistent gains in 
weight... helps growers finish 
their birds with profitable feed 
conversion ratios. 
Benefits of Preventive Program. 


The most practical and econom- 
ical approach to the problem of 
blackhead and hexamitiasis is 
the continuous use of feeds 
medicated with HEPZIDE. 
Prophylactic levels of this com- 
pound will help check tissue 
damage and mortality as a re- 
sult of these diseases, and your 
growers market heavier birds 
at an earlier age. 

Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical 
Division, Rahway, N. J. 
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Fast-Growing Supersweet Feeds 
Opens Ninth Plant-A New 
Compact, Flexible Mill in lowa 


By ROGER BERGLUND 
Feedstuffs Managing Editor 


What is probably one of the fastest 
growing feed manufacturing organiza- 
tions in the Midwest, and in the coun- 
try, just recently put into operation a 
new plant at New Hampton, Iowa. 

The plant is the ninth feed mill for 
the Supersweet Feeds Division of In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
but it is the first new plant built by 








An exterior view of the new Supersweet Feed plant at New Hampton, Iowa, 
serving parts of Iowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin. In the foreground is the 
warehouse and office section. The mill work area is below the steel bin struc- 
ture in the background. On the right are the bins for bulk load-out. Out of 


the firm. The eight others were pur- 
chased already built. 

Also of note is the fact that the mill 
follows the apparent feed manufac- 
turing industry trend toward smaller 
plants, close to feeders and dealers 
being served, thus providing faster, 
more flexible and lower cost service. 

In fact, said the plant sales man- 
ager, any feed can be at any point in 
the area within 24 hours or less after 
being ordered. 

The mill, with a capacity of ap- 
proximately 10 tons per hour, serves 
an area within a radius of about 100 
miles of New Hampton. This includes 
parts of northeastern Iowa, southeast- 
ern Minnesota and southwestern Min- 
nesota. A full line of swine, dairy, cat- 
tle, poultry and turkey feeds is manu- 
factured. Much of the output is in the 
form of concentrates and supplements 
for dealer mills and elevators. 


Rapid Growth 
Citing the rapid growth of Inter- 
national’s Supersweet division, offi- 
cials noted that in a period of seven 
years, the division grew from one 


All machinery is controlled by one 
man, using this one control panel. 
The machine operator, working with 
the mixer man, sets the flow of the 
mill. The operator is Donald Elenz. 


small mill in New Ulm to an organiza- 
tion with more than 350 employees. 
And expansion is continuing. Prac- 
tically as soon as the New Hampton 
plant went into production, a new 
mill to be built at Madison, Wis., went 
on the drawing boards. 

International entered the formula 
feed business in 1952 with the acquisi- 
tion of a mill in New Ulm, Minn. 
In 1954, plants were added at Will- 
mar, Minn., and Salina, Kansas. A 
year later, the Supersweet division 
acquired a mill in Grand Junction, 
Neb. In 1956, the firm began to op- 
erate in Iowa with the purchase of a 
plant at Estherville. Later that same 
year, Supersweet doubled its size with 
the purchase of Sargent & Co. of Des 
Moines, thus adding mills at Des 
Moines; Fremont, Neb., and Mon- 
mouth, Ill. All of these plants now 
produce the Supersweet line of some 
60 feeds. In addition, the company 
operates a feed plant at Montreal, 
Quebec, in Canada. 


view in the back is the ingredient unloading area. 


size.” Furthermore, he said, the mill 
is compact and easily controlled and 
supervised, and operations are flexible 


enough to permit quick production of | 
any type of feed made at the mill. The | 


design and construction used, he 
added, result in economical and effi- 
cient operations. 

While proportioning and mixing are 





not so automatic as in some larger 
plants and some ingredients are not 
handled in bulk, Mr. Johansen noted 
that manpower requirements are low. 
When bulk feeds are being produced, 
two men handle the milling opera- 
tions. With sacked feeds, there are 
four men. In addition, two men handle 
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“Very Efficient” 


The New Hampton plant manager, 
Richard Johansen, points out that the 
new plant is “very efficient for its 


| 
| 





Talking over the coordination of pro- | 
duction and sales operations at New | 
Hampton are Bill Hanson (left), sales | 
manager for the area, and Dick 
Johansen, plant manager. 























Gerald Boos, the head mixer man, is shown by the batch scale hopper, scale 
dial and levers used in operating the air slide gates on the bulk bins above 
the hopper. He is responsible for all proportioning and mixing. Sacked ingredi- 
ents are dumped directly into the mixer. 
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The packing operation includes a 
Richardson automatic bagging scale. 
M. J. Kelly handles this one-man sta- | 
tion. After being sewn, the bags will 
be moved toe the warehouse area on a 
belt conveyor now being installed. 
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SUPERSWEET FEEDS 


NEW HAMPTON, IowA 








Feeds are mixed in a 2-ton Strong- 
Scott horizontal batch mixer in the 
basement of the plant. Beneath the 
mixer is the surge bin. A self-cleaning 
drag takes the feed from the surge 


This Wenger Multi-Blender is used to 
add molasses and fats to the mixed 
feeds. 


unloading and loading out of bulk and 
sacked materials. 

In the design and construction of 
the mill, provision was made for easy 
expansion. Merely by adding larger 
pelleting facilities and extending the 
bulk bin section, and warehouse space, 
output could be stepped up substan- 
tially. 

General contractor on the project 
was the Epperson Co. of Sumner, 
Iowa. Handling the design were 
engineers from International working 
with Thomas Hanson & Associates, 
Minneapolis. 

Construction Features 


The mill is of concrete and steel 
construction. Over-all dimensions are 





A 7 h.p. Jacobson hammermill is 
used to grind grains which go into 
Supersweet feeds. 


112 by 80 ft., with the bin section ris- 
ing to a height of 50 ft. The lower 


part of the structure is of concrete | 


block construction, with pre-stressed 
concrete for the roof over the ware- 
house and office area. The office is in 
one corner of the building, the milling 


section in another corner and a truck | 


unloading section in a third corner. 
Butler square steel bins for ingredi- 
dents and materials in process are 
above the milling section. The bin 
walls form the outside walls of this 
part of the plant, and part of the 


sloping roof is formed by the tops of | 


the ingredient bins. Beneath the other 


f f and above the work | . or. 
past <f the roo SS ee | self-cleaning drags from the mixing 


| surge bin and from the mill to the 


bins are distributors for the work bins 
and a sifter and shaker. 


Bulk bin space totals some 300 tons, | 


including 19 ingredient and work bins, 
plus additional bins for bulk finished 
feed. 

The mill controls and much of the 


equipment are located in a section 32 | 
by 24 feet. This includes the hopper | 
scale and mixing operation, a pellet | 


mill, a liquid blender and a packer. In 
the basement are the hammermill, 
batch mixer and pellet cooler. Ad- 
jacent to the mill section is a 50-ft., 


Donald Elenz checks the operation of 
the Sprout-Waldron pellet mill. 


A portion of the warehouse area used for bagged feeds and bagged ingredi- 
ents. Marshall Handberg is the workman in the foreground. The warehouse 
and office section and the lower part of the mill section are of concrete block 
construction, with a pre-stressed concrete roof over the warehouse. 
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of the equipment and controls on the work floor are located within an area 
32 by 24 ft., most of which is seen here. Visible in this picture are the scale 
hopper and mixing operation on the left and the liquid blender on the right. 
Also in this area but not in view here are the pellet mill, bagging scale and 


machinery control panel. 


50-ton truck scale, over which are 
eight bulk finished feed bins. 


Mill Flow 

Incoming ingredients are elevated 
pneumatically. Also there are three 
elevator legs for the milling opera- 
tions. Distributors are used to direct 
incoming ingredients and materials 
elevated from processing units into 
the various storage and work bins 
The only cross conveying is done with 


bulk feed bins. 

Ingredients come in by truck and 
rail—mostly by truck. A power shovel 
is used to unload bulk soft ingredients 


| and grains from trucks and boxcars 


The ingredients are then elevated 





pneumatically with a 50 h.p. Hoffman 
Cyclo-Blower. A Sprout-Waldron 
feeder moves the material into the 
blower. A car can be unloaded in 
about two hours with this system, Mr. 
Johansen said. He indicated that he 
likes the simplicity and self-cleaning 
nature of pneumatic handling. 

All electrical controls for the mill 


| machinery are on one panel on the 


work floor. A machinery operator who 
is responsible for all machines directs 
the flow in the mill. He works with 
the mixer man who does all the batch- 
ing and mixing. 

Grains are ground on a 75 hp. 
Jacobson hammermill in the basement 
and then blown up to the ground grain 
bins above the hopper scale. Bulk in- 
gredients from bins above the Fair- 





Time to turn to quality 


Proven economy in feeding...excellent appetite appeal for all 
animals and poultry...packed with high nutritional values. 


RED W BRAND Vitagen Feeding Fat is invaluable in formu- 
lating better rations. It has been proven safe and efficient by 
many years of scientific feeding. It can be fed with confidence. 


RED W BRAND Vitagen 
Feeding Fat is available at 
all Wilson plants for ship- 
ment in tank cars, tank 
trucks, or 400% steel drums. 


Flavor & Odor 


Quality 
Color. . 
Free Fatty Acid 

A.O.M. Keeping Quality 
Melting Point (Wiley) 
Moisture 

lodine No. 


typical of fresh crack- 
} lings; free of off-odors, 
} such as rancidity and 
sourness 
nutritional components 99% + 
white to yellow 
1% to 3% 
over 40 hours 
About 108° F. 
less than 0.2% 
about 50 


Cholesterol & Related Compounds 
(natural unsaponifiables). . 


--------------"4 


Animal Protein Concentrates and 


Vitagen Feeding Fat 


The BEST Ingredients Make BETTER Feeds 


RED W BRAND 50% Mect and Bone Scrops 
RED W BRAND 60% Digester Tankage 
RED W BRAND Steamed Bone Mec! 
RED W BRAND Vitagen Feeding Fot 
Write or telephone for quotations on any quantity you need! 


WILSON & CO., INC. 


CHICAGO « CEDAR RAPIDS + KANSAS CITY + OKLAHOMA CITY 
OMAHA «+ LOS ANGELES + DENVER + ALBERT LEA + MEMPHIS 





Here are the facilities for holding and 
loading out bulk feeds. There are 
eight finished feed bins above a 50-ft., 
50-ton truck scale. 


banks-Morse hopper scale are weighed 
out by using lever-operated air slide 
gates and visual observation of the 
scale dial. This proportioning and 
mixing system, using the air slides, is 
very accurate, Mr. Johansen said, and 
is handled readily and rapidly by the 
operator. Additional facilities for pre- 
mixes may be installed later to com- 
plete the operation and more bulk in- 
gredient bins can be added easily. 


Mixing, Processing 
Feeds are mixed in a 2-ton Strong- 
Scott horizontal mixer in the base- 
ment below the scale hopper. From 
the surge bin beneath the mixer the 
feed is conveyed and elevated to a 
Sprout-Waldron Gyro-Whip sifter. 
The feed then is distributed through 
one of the Schlegel distributors to 
bins for further processing or pack- 

ing or conveying to bulk bins. 
Liquids, including molasses and fat, 
are added in a Wenger Multi-Blender 
on the work floor. Much of the plant’s 
output is pelleted, and pelleting facil- 
ities include a Sprout-Waldron 75 h.p. 


With a Fuller Airveyor 
Conveying System... 


Unloading 30 Tons of Feed 
Ingredients In Less Than 
One Hour Is a One Man 

Job at Ralston Purina 


A Fuller Telescopic Airveyor® pneumatic con- 


pellet mill, crumble roll, cooler and 
shaker. 

Packing, in 50-lb. papers, is done 
with a Richardson E-50 automatic 
bagging scale. The one-man packing 
station includes a St. Regis thread 
saver and a Union Special sewing 
head. Feed is bagged at a rate of 
about 15 bags a minute. Currently 
sacked feeds are being trucked by 
hand truck to the warehouse or the 
loading dock, but a belt conveyor to 
move bags from the packer to the 
warehouse area is in the process of 
being installed. 

Also to be installed are air slide 
gates on the packing and pellet mill 
bins. 

Bill Hanson, the New Hampton 
sales manager, noted that much of 
the feed goes out in bulk. A Strong- 
Scott drag conveyor takes the feed 
from the mill section to the eight ad- 
joining bulk bins. These bins, with 
rack and pinion gates, are located 
over the Fairbanks truck scale. 

All of the plant’s trucks are com- 


bination bulk-sack units. Most of 
them are auger-unloading Pakmaster 
or Henderson units. One truck has air 
unloading for bulk. A considerable 
amount of feed also is picked up by 
dealers’ trucks. 

Commenting on bulk, Mr. Hanson 
pointed out that many of the dealers 
now have bulk bins for concentrates 
used in local mixing. In this connec- 
tion, he noted that the area served 
by the New Hampton mill is in large 
measure a grind-and-mix region. 

From a sales and distribution stand- 
point, he said, a principal feature of 
the new mill is the flexibility it pro- 
vides. For example, special feeds with 
special medication can be made 
quickly and, like other feeds, distrib- 
uted rapidly. No customer is more 
than 100 miles away. 


West Virginia Pulp 


Planning Expansion 

NEW YORK—West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co.’s multiwall bag division is 
expanding its manufacturing facili- 
ties and intensifying product devel- 
opment work, Sheldon Y. Carnes, re- 
gional manager, reported recently at 
a sales conference for the division's 
representatives in the New York and 
Columbus, Ohio, districts. 

Mr. Carnes emphasized the custo- 
mer advantages of West Virginia's 
basis weight reduction program de- 
signed to capitalize on the strength 
and toughness of the company’s Won- 
derwall bags. “These bags, made from 
Kraftsman Clupak paper, lower cus- 
tomer costs by enabling them to use 
multiwall bags of a lower basis 
weight. In addition to savings in ship- 
ping and handling expenses, the Won- 
derwalls also reduce breakage and 
downtime in packing operations,” he 
contended. 

A similar meeting for sales repre- 
sentatives from the Chicago, Kansas 
City and Minneapolis districts was 
held in Chicago Sept. 28. 


veying system moves bulk animal and poultry 
feed ingredients from siding to storage at Ralston 
Purina’s Harrisburg, Pa., mill. The operator keeps 
the Airveyor nozzle buried in the material by 
regulating the length of the hose—the telescopic 
Airveyor conveying system does the rest. 
Soybean meal, midds, bran, and other ingre- 
dients are sucked vertically 165 feet up 12 
stories to any one of 30 storage bins. As the 
operator works deeper into the car, he simply 
pushes a button to raise or lower the hose one 
foot or twenty to reach any point within the car. 
Work never stops to add or take off sections of 
hose. 

Obtaining the savings inherent in bulk purchas- 
ing, eliminating the dust hazard, and greatly re- 
ducing handling costs are some of the ways 
Fuller Airveyor conveying systems cut operating 
expenses in the moving of dry, bulk materials. 
Consider the low initial cost and many operating 
economies of Fuller pneumatic conveying sys- 
tems when you plan to increase plant capacity. 
Write or phone today outlining your problem. 
Fuller will gladly furnish additional information 
with appropriate recommendation. — 


Operator controls unloading of feed ingredients at rate of 30 tons 
an hour — up 12 stories to storage, just by pushing a button. 


Fuller 


pioneers in harnessing Aik 


GIVE HIM ADVICE 
HE’LL APPRECIATE 


Remind him to orde? 
Morton T-M Salt. See page 95. 


FULLER 
1 COMPANY 


FULLER COMPANY 
178 B e St., Catasauqua 


Subsidiary of General American Transportation Corporation 
Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 





Dips in Fed Cattle 
Prices Seen But to 
Be Fairly Stable 


WASHINGTON—Fed cattle mar- 
ketings the last quarter of this year 
will be considerably above a year ear- 
lier, and producers may find it diffi- 
cult to avoid overloading the market 
at times with heavy, well finished 
cattle, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

During these periods, USDA said, 
prices are likely to dip. However, for 
the fall as a whole, fed cattle prices 
will probably be relatively stable. The 
prospective supplies of all cattle are 
not expected to reduce the general 
level of prices for fed cattle. Grass 
cattle will find a ready market as 
slaughter cattle or as feeders but will 
probably sell at somewhat lower 
prices than recent quotations. 


The comments on fed cattle sup- | 
plies and prices in coming months | 


were part of a USDA livestock situa- 
tion report which also called attention 
to (1) the sharp uptrend in cattle 
production and (2) prospects for de- 
clining feeder cattle prices. 

Regarding fed cattle, it was noted 
that cattle on feed on July 1 were at 
a record high. Since then marketings 
have been about the same as last 
year, while shipments of stockers and 
feeders have been up. This may re- 
sult in a backlog of heavy, well fin- 
ished cattle that feeders may at times 
this fall find difficult to market at 
current prices. However, price adjust- 
ments are expected to be moderate as 
supplies of grass cattle will continue 
at a reduced level. 

With total cattle production on an 
uptrend, USDA said, numbers on 


farms next Jan. 1 may set a new high | 


of 102-103 million head and may con- 
tinue to rise for several years. This 
expanded production, USDA warned, 
will eventually lead to a cyclical in- 
crease in slaughter and decrease in 
prices. 

This fall, grass cattle marketings 
will increase seasonally and fed cat- 
tle sales will be larger. However, the 
general level of prices will continue 
to be supported by retentions for herd 
expansion. 

Prices of feeder cattle, it was point- 
ed out, have declined $2.50-$3.50 cwt. 
from the 1959 high in May. Less 
favorable feeding returns and a grad- 
ually declining fed cattle market have 
made feedlot operators more cautious 
in bidding for replacement stock. Fur- 
ther declines are likely. 

Lower grade feeders will likely be 


under more pressure than top quality | 
ones. Feed grains are abundant, lead- | 


ing to sustained demand for feeder 


calves and top grade feeder steers. | 


Plentiful feeds at low prices encour- 


age feeding programs that rely more | 
on low-cost gains such as calf feed- | 


ing. On the other hand, high quality 
feeders can reach marketable weight 
and finish quickly, minimizing risk 
of a prolonged price dip. 


_ 
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Acquires Franchise 





SAN ANGELO, TEXAS — Palmer | 


Feed & Supply Co. acquired the 
Purina franchise for San Angelo re- 


ROLLED OATS 


GROUND OAT GROATS 
FEEDING OATMEAL FLOUR 
PULVERIZED WHITE OATS 

PULVERIZED OATS 
HY-QUALITY OATMILL FEED 

REGROUND OAT 

COARSE GROUND OATS 


WERTZ FEED PRODUCTS 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Phone 20545 





























cently when Marion Balch sold his 
Angelo Feed & Supply to Paymaster 
Feed Mills, Abilene, Texas. Paymas- 
ter plans to manufacture its own 
feeds. 

R. B. Harrell, a district feed sales- 
man for the last five and a half 
years, will be a partner with W. L. 
Parker, owner of Palmer Feed & 
Supply. 

The partners will feature a com- 
plete line of feeds for livestock, poul- 
try, game birds, rabbits and other 
specialty feeds. The company will 
also have a custom grinding and 
mixing service. 
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GRAND OPENING 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA.—The Lincoln 
Seed & Feed Co. held a grand opening 
recently at its new location, 201 Pear! 
St. The new store has four times the 
sales and storage space of the former 
location, according to Percy Myers, 
owner. The sales floor and window 
display are 125 ft. long. Total storage 
and sales space is 80,000 sq. ft. 
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SITE PETTETESTHTSESTT 
VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


GRAIN 


SOYBEANS 


FLAX 


Founded 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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Dehydrated ALFALFA MEAL 


From the Fertile Red River Valley of Minnesota 
Write - Phone - Wire 


RED RIVER ALFALFA CO. 
Ralph Eickhof | Phone ATiantic 1-1455 


High 
Carotene 


Crookston, Minn. 
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CORN FERMENTATION CONDENSED SOLUBLES 


New source for unidentified growth factors 


Experience and experiment have shown that unidentified chick growth factors 
provide an extra growth push in starter feeds. Now, Mazoferm, concentrated 
from the water soluble portion of corn and with its nutritive values further 
enriched by fermentation, provides a new source for these unidentified growth 


MAZOFERM is 50-55% solids; it is fluid-handled to minimize handling costs. 
MAZOFERM is available in quantity the year round. 


MAZOFERM is a natural pellet hardener. 


MAZOFERM makes feed more palatable for poultry: tests show chicks prefer it. 
MAZOFERM will give a growth impetus to chick and poult starters equal or 


| 
| 
! 
factors. In addition, Mazoferm has these outstanding advantages: 
| 
| 
| 
| 


superior to other more expensive and sometimes short supply ingredients such 
as fish solubles, dried whey, fermentation residues. 


ere, 
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CORN PROOUCTS SALES COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 4.N.¥ 











Outlook: Soybean 
Meal Price About 
Same as Last Year 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture notes in its cur- 
rent Fats and Oils Situation report 
that record supplies of edible fats, oils 
and oilseeds will be available in the 
1959-60 marketing year that began 
Oct. 1 and predicts that: 

@ Soybean meal prices this fall will 
be at about the same level as they 
were last fall. 

@ The cottonseed crush will be up 
more than one fourth. 

@ Linseed meal prices will continue 
above normal in relation to prices of 
other protein feeds. 

Although soybean meal prices are 
expected to be at about the same 
position they were last fall, soybean 
oil prices probably will average some- 
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what lower during the heavy October- 
December marketing period than a 
year earlier, an indication of the 
sharply increased output of competi- 
tive cottonseed oil and lard. It is like- 
ly that soybean supplies will be nearly 
as large as last year, as the increase 
in prospective carryover stocks al- 
most offsets the decline in output. 
Soybean supplies (production and 
beginning stocks) for 1959-60 are esti- 
mated at 588 million bushels while 
total domestic crush and other uses 
may run around 430-435 million bush- 
els. Consequently, says USDA, about 
155 million bushels would be avail- 
able for export and carryover stocks, 
about 10 million bushels less than the 
peak for these uses in the year be- 
fore. Exports are expected to rise 
above the 1958-59 record of about 
110 million bushels and the carryover 
Oct. 1, 1960, probably will be down 
substantially from this year’s peak. 


| These developments appear to be the 


result of lower prices and continued 
strong foreign demand for soybeans. 
Farm prices of soybeans during the 





heavy harvesting season probably will 
average near the national support 
price of $1.85 bu., compared with last 
fall when prices for the 1958 record 
crop averaged $1.93 bu., 16¢ below 
support. If crusher and export demand 
turns out as strong as is now expect- 
ed, soybean prices during 1959-60 
should show a fairly good seasonal 
rise, as the trade will need to buy 
beans from Commodity Credit Corp. 
later in the marketing year to satisfy 
its requirements. CCC has announced 
that its holdings of beans will be 
offered for sale during October-De- 
cember, 1959, at a minimum of 20¢ 
bu. above the 1959 county price-sup- 
port rates. As related to the national 
average support price, the minimum 
sales price would be $2.05. 


Cottonseed 


Because cotton oil output will be 
up and because supplies of competi- 
tive food fats will be larger, a decline 
in cotton oil prices is expected this 
fall. 


Based upon Sept. 1 indications for 




















































































You’ve probably already guessed 
it’s a silhouette of a cadelle beetle. 
DIAMOND GRAIN FUMIGANT PREMIUM 
BRAND “A”’ effectively controls it . 
at low cost. 

Premium Brand “A” grain fumi- 
gant quickly forms a heavy vapor 
that penetrates to remotest corners, 


can you guess this grain insect 


from its silhouette? 


fills every air pocket, blankets every 
kernel of grain in the bin. 

100% active vapor mixture—kills 
adults, larvae, and eggs. 

Costs less—because less gallonage 
is required per bin. 

Safer, too—nonexplosive and has 
no flash point. PREMIUM BRAND “A” 


Q@) viamona Chemicals 


GRAIN FUMIGANT has no effect on 
viability of seed grain . . . leaves no 
odor on grain... no taste... no 
residue when used according to 
recommendations. 

Details on request. Diamond Alkali 
Company, 300 Union Commerce 
Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 





Maxwell C. Jones 


APPOINTMENT—Maxwell C. Jones 
has been appointed district manager 
for Peter Hand Foundation, Chicago, 
Ii, in Arkansas, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, eastern Oklahoma and western 
Tennessee, according to Harry N. 
White, sales manager. Mr. Jones was 
| sales manager with Bandy Labora- 

tories, manufacturers of poultry vac- 
| cines, prior to joining Peter Hand. 


| 








| cotton, the 1959 cottonseed crop may 
total 6,090,000 tons, 27% more than 
| last year’s crop. Total supplies of cot- 
| tonseed in 1959-60 (carryover stocks 
Aug. 1, 1959, plus production) are 
estimated at 6,190,000 tons compared 
with 4,973,000 tons last season. USDA 
| says that assuming about 92% of the 
| crop will move to oil mills for crush- 
| ing, the total crush for the 1959-60 
| season probably will be around 5,600,- 
000 tons, about 26% more than in 
1958-59. 


Flaxseed Outlook 

The 1959-60 flaxseed outlook 
changed within two months from a 
surplus position to one of relative 
tightness, producing flaxseed price 
gains. Linseed meal prices are expect- 
ed to continue at above normal posi- 
tions relative to prices of other pro- 
tein feeds. Flaxseed crushings remain 
small in comparison with earlier 
years and stocks continue at relative- 
ly low levels. 

Linseed meal prices at the begin- 
ning of the 1959-60 marketing year 
averaged about $5 (bulk, Minneapolis) 
above July, 1958, then strengthened in 
August and early September to about 
$16 above a year earlier. 


=p 
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DIVIDEND DECLARED 

| MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
| rectors of General Mills, Inc., recent- 

ly declared a dividend of 30¢ per 
| share on common stock payable Nov 

2, 1959, to stockholders of record Oct 
| 9, 1959. This is the 125th consecutive 
quarterly dividend on General Mills 
common stock. 





LONFOSCO :2°=e= 


a a 
High Springs, Fia. 


Distributed by: Warren-Dougias 
Chemical Co. 
1513-15-17 Burt St., Omaha, Neb. 
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THE SWITCH IS 


Here’s the success story of the feed business .. . 
what dealers and customers* are saying after they’ve 


switched to pellets made from Paco! 


“They form better... with the glossy and slick 
look | want.” 


“Moisture doesn’t affect my Paco pellets.” 

“Fines are down 38%!" 

“Customers tell me Paco pellets taste better.” 
“And smell? Man, they smell good!” 
"Production is up a healthy 6%.” . 


“Nobody told me it was the only binder on the 
market that was nutritious, too . . . but it sure is.” 


These are the facts! Unso- 
licited testimonials are prov- 
ing that Paco means better 
pellets for your customers 
... regardless of other in- 
gredients in the formula! 
Stock and sell Paco for big- 
ger profits from pellets! 


*names sent on request 


PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC. 
Animal Feed Sales Department, 1429 Walnut $t., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Without obligation send the following customer folders: 


(1 POULTRY FEEDS with PACO 
0 SWINE FEEDS with PACO 
0) DAIRY and BEEF CATTLE FEEDS with PACO 
0 CUSTOM MIX DAIRY FEEDS with PACO 
(1) FARM USES OF PACO 
CLIP THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 


MOLASSES A PRODUCT OF 
PACO DISTILLERS PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC. 
1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2. PA. 
DRIED SOLUBLES PHONE: LOCUST 4-1400 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT -— [he Nor! 1\U] Arsena Loui 
SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA. AND GRETNA, LA. 


GET PACO! 


PACKED IN THE FAST-SELLING 50 LB. BAG 
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| Here’s the way to get bonus 


FOLLOW THESE STEPS: @ Sa2mwanc 


Here’s the first part of the sales story: 


Take your regular Enough extra gains to more than pay the cost of 


Terramycin . . . and these plus performances are 


. " . so 
high quality supplements @ Improved feed efficiency —8% increase 
©@ Better bloom and condition 
@ Reduced bloat 


@ Reduced liver abscesses 
e Less trouble with scours and secondary diseases. 


One trial sold this beef feeder 


Now we're using Tran-Q and Terramycin with all our 
cattle on feed ... 4,000 at the present time. 


Mr. Courtright wanted to see 
what new TRAN-Q would do. He: 
© put 300 head on his regular feed 
e 400 on the same feed plus Tran-Q 


and halfway through ... 


RESULTS WERE SO GOOD HE 
PUT ALL HIS CATTLE ON TRAN-Q 
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The Tran-Q-fed cattle put on over .2 
Ib. per head a day more gain than 
the controls. These results were so 
good we added it to the control ra- 
tion as well. 

J. C. Courtright 


Harms Ranch Feed Yard 
Moses Lake, Washington 





beef feed sales right now 


Then add Tran-Q to the same ration. 


You'll be providing these additional sales 
appeals: 
e Extra gains averaging 6% over and above those 
supplied by Terramycin. 
© Greater feed efficiency averaging 4% in addition 
to the savings in feed from Terramycin. 


Then provide a separate disease-fighting 
Conditioning Feed containing 500 grams of 
Terramycin per ton. 


Sell Conditioning Feed for use the first 5 to 8 days 
after cattle arrive at the feedlot. 


You can offer these benefits: 
@ Prevent, treat Shipping Fever. 


@ Get animals on feed faster. 
@ Prevent stress setbacks. 


See your Pfizer representative for more information 
on the set of sales advantages Plus Performance 
Feeds containing Terramycin and Tran-Q can give 
you. 


on the program 


Terramycin has given us between .1 and .2 
lb. extra gain a head per day. It's also 
helped cut down considerably on sickness. 


The extra performance showed up because we weigh all our cattle at 30- 
day intervals. The consistent increase convinced us we couldn't afford to 
feed without Tran-Q. 


We're planning to follow this program as long as it gives 


We've been using Terramycin at nutritional levels with good results since 
such good returns. 


PLUS 
PERFORMANCE 


P ROGRAM wet beef feeds 
containing TRAN and Terramycin 


BRAND OF HYDROXYZINE HYDROCHLORIDE BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Science for the world’s well-being 


630 Flushing Ave, Brooklyn 6 ¢ 6460 W. Cortland St., Chicago 35 ¢ 230 Brighton Rd. Clifton, N. J. ¢ 1500 16th St., San Francisco 3 
7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7 5251 Peachtree Industrial Blvd., Chamblee, Ga. ¢ In Canada: 5330 Royalmount Rd., Montreal 9 
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Build-Up in Swine Production 
May Be Ending, USDA Says 


WASHINGTON—In its latest live- | ever, the September intentions prob- 


stock and meat situation report, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
called attention to indications that 
swine expansion is slowing down and 
possibly ending, maybe in 1960. 

The 1959 spring pig crop was up 


12%, it was pointed out in the re- | 


port. j 

Producers in 10 Corn Belt states 
reported in September that they are 
increasing fall farrowings 5%. This 
is less than the 8% indicated last 
June. They also reported intentions 
to farrow 4% fewer sows in Decem- 
ber-February than last winter, when 
farrowings were unusually large. 

If such a reduction occurs in the 
entire spring crop, hog slaughter | 


would be lower, and prices higher, in | 
the fall of 1960 than this fall. How- 


ably overstate the likely decrease in 
the total 1960 spring crop, according 
to USDA. 

It may well be that the 4% reduc- 


| tion planned in next December-Feb- 


ruary farrowings reflects the disap- 
pointing experience with early pigs 
this year, and that farrowings in the 
last half of the spring season, which 
are the heavy farrowing months, may 
show little change in 1960 from 1959. 

The current increase in hog pro- 
duction so far shows a 7.5% gain in 
the annual pig crop last year, and 
prospects for over a 9% rise this 
year. Substantially lower prices have 
followed because of the “inelastic” 
nature of the demand for pork. Elas- 
ticity studies based on experience 
since World War II show a 10% in- 


| 
| 
| 


| 


crease in the pork supply would like- 
ly result in an approximately 22% 
reduction in the price of hogs. 


Fall Price Expectations 

This fall, prices are expected to 
show a smaller seasonal decline than 
usual. Market supplies from the 1959 
spring crop may reach a peak as 
early as October, and then taper off 
slowly. This will reflect continuation 
of the trend toward earlier and more 
evenly distributed farrowings in the 
spring of 1959. Marketings will con- 
tinue heavy in late fall and winter, 
and prices are likely to fluctuate 
within a relatively narrow range. 

Hog prices to producers fluctuated 
within a very narrow range from 
February to June. There was little 
summer price rise. The average price 
received by farmers in July was 
$13.30 cwt., $8.10 below a year ear- 
lier, and the lowest July price since 
World War II. Prices advanced in 
August, but have again turned down- 
ward. The seasonal decline this fall 





make a 
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BANARAT 


. 4 warfarin BITS 


NEw 


BANARAT BITS 


now 


FREE cioves 


with 5-pound BANARAT 


Here's the premium offer which 
each year helps BANARAT 
dealers sell more, profit more. 
One leather-palm work glove is 
packed inside — one outside of 
each 5-lb. bag of BANARAT 
Bits. Offer is limited, order your 
supply now. 


specially sweetened 


BANARAT BITS is the proved 


rat killer. New 1-lb. package doubles as an effec- 
tive bait station . . . stimulates multiple sales. 
Bright eye-appealing label captures impulse 
sales. Sweetening agent adds to acceptance of 
grains in clean, bite-size BANARAT Bits. 


Sell the warfarin line designed and promoted 
for top dealer sales and profit. BANARAT and 


BANAMOUSE — products of 
AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC LABORATORIES, Inc. 





FOR MICE 
= 


eliminates fuss and muss. 





Double-strength 
BANAMOUSE BITS 


Especially formulated for mice. Kills faster than 
regular-strength warfarin baits. Bait station can 


*Trademork 








Madison 1, Wisconsin 


Order From Your 


Supplier Now! 








NEW ELEVATOR — Shown is the 
250,000-bu. grain elevator completed 
recently by the Gurley Milling Co., 
Selma, N.C. According to R. G. Gur- 
ley, the new installation has an elec- 
tric trailer truck dump, a three-car 
unloading for railroad cars; a $0-in. 
belt conveyor in both the top and bot- 
tom, with one 10,000-bu. leg and one 
3,500-bu. leg, and a 400-bu. continuous 
Aeroglide grain drier. A Hot Spot 
Detector has been installed, and plans 
are to install aeration equipment. 
There is a total of 23 bins. The eleva- 
tor was built by W. F. Brinkley Co., 
Granite Quarry, N.C. 





is expected to be less than usual. Al- 
though prices this fall will be below 
those of the past three years, they 
will average somewhat higher than in 
late 1955. 

Hog slaughter in 1960 is likely to 
exceed the 1959 total. This fall’s far- 
rowings, which will be marketed in 
the first half of 1960, are up, and 
next spring’s crop is likely to be only 
slightly smaller than the large 1959 
crop. Consequently, prices for 1960 
as a whole will probably average 
close to or a little below 1959. 





Program Set Sor 
Michigan Meeting 


LANSING, MICH.—Talks on the 


| feed business, free markets and trends 
| in animal agriculture are scheduled 


for the Michigan Feed & Grain Deal- 
ers Assn. fall conference here Oct. 15- 
16. The conference will be held at the 


| Kellogg Center on the Michigan State 
| University campus. 


The conference will include the fol- 
lowing talks: “Our Business,’”’ Madi- 
son Clement, president of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn.; “Free 
Markets,” Robert C. Liebenow, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Board of Trade 
and “Trends in Animal Agriculture,” 
J. D. Sykes, extension poultryman in 
Alabama and Mississippi. 

Other talks scheduled include: ‘The 
Story of 370 Grain Banks in Indiana,” 
Dr. W. S. Farris, Purdue University; 
“Selling and Merchandising,” R. T. 


| Jennings, merchandising manager, 


General Motors Corp., truck division; 
“Tomorrow’s Feed Activities,” Dr. 
Warren McMillan, director of feed nu- 
trition and feed consultant, A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Co., Decatur, 
Ill., and “Fistful of Future in Selling,”’ 
Ralph Everett, Empire Sales Training, 
Miami, Florida. 














THE HERMAN NAGEL CO. 


53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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SE EV Tc 


DISTRIBUTION GEARED TO MEET 
Your Customers’ Schedules 


Seven domestic Chas. Vantress Distribution Plants serve every major The Vantress Technica 
broiler area. These plants are located at Salmon Falls, N. H., Colchester, Developmental Breeding 
Conn., Duluth, Ga., Oneonta, Ala., Thornton, Ind., Springdale, Ark., and Program is geared to your 
Oakland, Cal. rat | operation through 

These plants enable us to meet our responsibility of getting cockerels Production, Distribufion 
to you when needed for placement with your pullets. Your day-old Vantress and ny 

nd service. 
cockerels reach you faster and in top condition. 


Viantress ~~ 
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DULUTH, GHORGIA. 
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Producing Compressed Hay 
Wafers for Ruminants 


One of the developments of interest 
to feeders and feed men the past 
year or so has been a unit which 
produces hay wafers and complete 
rations for ruminants. 

The pictures on this page show 
some of the operations involved with 
a Sumner Foragizer. In these opera- 
tions, hay is chopped and taken to 
the compressing unit, which produces 
wafers 4 in. in diameter and about 1 
in. thick. 

The Albers Milling Co., Los Angeles, 
which was instrumental in develop- 
ing the unit and sells it and uses it, 
notes that there are several Foragizer 
machines in operation in some of the 
major hay producing points on the 
West Coast 

Albers calls the compressed hay 
wafer the “Hayfer’ and markets the 
product in bulk directly to self-feed- 
ers. 

The Foragizer compresses the hay 


A picture of “Hayfers” coming from 
the Foragizer. The operator is con- 


trolling the compactness or hardness 


of the product by means of the ad- 
justable cylinder clamp. 


This new “Hayfer” feeding unit was 
designed by Miller Manufacturing Co. 
to handle feeding of the wafers. The 
normal 8 ft. unit will hold 6 tons of 
wafers in a 9 ft. diameter space. This 


unit will feed 24 head at one time. 








The Foragizer which is operated at 
Vernallis, Cal. Hayfers coming from 
are elevated into waiting 


the unit 
trucks. 








to about three times the density of 
baled hay. As reported previously, 
various handling and nutritional ad- 
vantages are claimed for the wafers. 

The accompanying pictures include 
several photos taken at the Corcoran, 
Cal., Foragizer plant. Production ca- 
pacity of the machine is said to ex- 
ceed 2,000 tons per month. 

Also shown are pictures taken at 
a plant at Vernallis, Cal. 


_ 





75,000 Producers Are 
Sending Money for 
PENB Egg Promotion 


CHICAGO — Seventy-five thousand 
egg producers are setting aside a por- 
tion of their income from egg sales 
and sending it monthly to the Poul- 
try & Egg National Board for use in 
the industry-wide research and con- 
sumer information program. 

This was disclosed recently by 
Lloyd H. Geil, general manager of 
PENB, in reporting the progress 
achieved in the organization’s new 
investment program launched about 
one year ago, under the direction of 
K. K. Heideman, director of finance 
and membership relations. 

Further encouragement from in- 
dustry’s renewed confidence in 
PENB’s_ revitalized operations is 
shown in the number of signed vol- 
untary membership agreements. As 
of Sept. 15, 610 poultry firms had 
signed to support PENB financially 





a 


O. A. (Bud) Trippet, manager of 
the Foragizer operation at J. G. Bos- 
well & Co., Corcoran, is shown com- 
menting on the color and leaf con- 
tent of “Hayfers.” 


This picture shows the drag feeder 
for chopped hay at the wafering plant 
at Vernallis, Cal. Chopped hay is ele- 
vated from the drag feeder to a mixer 
where liquids may be added. The hay 
is then conveyed te the Foragizer. 





| vestments 
| state poultry organizations or direct 





An aerial view of the “Hayfer” producing plant at Corcoran, Cal. This plant, 
on the right in the picture, turns out the wafer product for the Los Angeles 
milk shed and San Joaquin Valley dairy, beef and horse ranches. 


The Sumner Foragizer unit is in the center of the picture, with bulk bins on 
the right. This machine is said to have a production capacity of more than 


2,000 tons a month. 





in line with established rates ap- 
proved by the board of directors. 
This number includes growers, 
hatcheries, handlers, processors, feed 
men, pharmaceutical companies, 
equipment firms and suppliers. The 
75,000 producers are participating in 
the set-aside program through the 
egg handlers who collect the invest- 
ment and send it monthly to PENB. 
Other investors either send their in- 
through the designated 


to PENB in Chicago. 
Egg industry investments to PENB 
are up 52% over 1958. Some invest- 


| ments from independent and coopera- 
| tives are 20 times greater annually 


than they were prior to PENB’s new 
method of raising funds. Others are 
keeping pace with their previous in- 
vestment record. 

Mr. Geil stated that every state is 
cooperating, and to date producers in 
23 have already agreed to participate 
in this program. 

“Our only problem is being able to 


| cover the various states as quickly 


as industry leaders would like to have 
us handle the job. We're limited in 
staff and a budget for this important 


| job. Industry, however, has been most 


helpful in providing key personnel 
and automobiles for the PENB mem- 


| bership campaign.” 


“We have found that producers are 
most willing to participate in the set- 


aside program when the egg handlers 


tell them that their money will be 
used to strengthen egg markets 


| through PENB’s consumer informa- 


tion and promotion program. Some 
have said that 1¢ a case (present 


| rate) is not enough; the rate should 


be 2¢. Several have said it should be 

5¢ and they'd pay it gladly.” 
Set-Aside Program 

set-aside program, 


The said Mr. 


| Geil, is designed to raise $1 million 


for use in the industry’s research, 


| consumer information and promotion 
| program through PENB, It is PENB’s 


hope this amount can be obtained by 
Dec. 31, 1961. 





| until 
| scheduled for March 6-8 in Kansas 


| bury’s 


| City. 


| stock health prod- 


Grain and Feed 


Secretaries Meet 


MINNEAPOLIS Secretaries of 
the 55 affiliated grain and feed deal- 
ers associations met recently in con- 
junction with the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn. annual meeting 
here. 

The secretaries reelected Ed Her- 
ron, Illinois Grain Dealers Assn., as 


| president, and Merrill Sather, Paci- 
| fic Northwest Grain Dealers Assn., 


as vice president of the Secretaries 
Circle. The new officers will serve 
the 1960 GFDNA convention 


City. 
Included among the speakers at 


| the meeting were Madison Clement, 
| GFDNA president; 


W. E. Glennon, 
president, American Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn.; George Wilkens, execu- 
tive vice president, Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange; E. H. Sather, president, 
Central Retail Feed Assn., and Alvin 
E. Oliver, executive vice president, 


| GFDNA. 


|John M. Lanier Joins 
| Dr. Salsbury’s 


CHARLES CITY, IOWA—John M. 
Lanier, a recent graduate of Missis- 
sippi State Univer- 
sity, has joined the 


| staff of the micro- 
| biology depart- 


ment of Dr. Sals- 
Laborator- 
Charles 


ies at 


He is doing re- 


| search work with 


viruses for the 
poultry and live- 


- hn M. 1 
uct firm. He is a oun mersed 


| veteran of three years in the army. 
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DYNAFOS® 


takes the waste out of 
phosphorus feeding 


OUT-PERFORMS PHOSPHATES 
OF LOW AVAILABILITY 
..- UNDER ALL CONDITIONS 


Results under practical feeding conditions 
show that phosphates of low availability waste 
money or phosphorus... or both. This is 
proved by a simple test comparing 
International’s Dynamic DYNAFOS with any 
unprocessed, raw phosphate—a test under 
your own practical conditions. 


For example, feed one pen of birds 


Imported Rock Phosphate (normally rated 70% 


available in comparison to dicalcium 
phosphate). Then feed a second pen only 70% 
as much phosphorus from Dynamic DYNAFOS. 
You'll find you get equal, or even improved, 
rate of growth, feed efficiency and percentage of 
bone ash from the lesser amount of DYNAFOS. 


This test clearly shows that chemically 
processed and purified DYNAFOS ends the 
waste of phosphorus feeding . . . cuts 
formulation costs by meeting nutritional needs 
with fewer pounds of product. What’s more, 
unique beaded form makes handling and 
mixing better than ever. Write or wire your 
International representative for details. 


Producers of 
Living Minerals 


FEED INGREDIENTS DEPARTMENT, AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Administrative Center: Skokie, Illinois 


Seles Agents: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., Needham (Mass.); SUNSET 
FEED & GRAIN CO, INC,, Buffalo; P. R. MARKLEY, INC. Philadelphia; A. G. 
GREENE COMPANY,: Charlotte (N. Carolina); EDWARD E. SMITH COMPANY, 
Atlonta; E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY, Tampa. CENTRAL AREA: BULLARD 
FEED COMPANY, Chicago; GOOD LIFE CHEMICALS, INC. Effingham ({ili.); JOHN 
F. YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinnati; R. D. ERWIN COMPANY, Nashville; e. 


WILLEN CO, INC, Birmingham [Alc.); STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridian 
(Miss); The VITA PLUS CORPORATION, Madison, (Wis). MIDWEST AREA: 
BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis; W. P. MANN SALES CO, Omaha; M. A. 
McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kansas City (Mo.); 8. A. LUCIUS COMPANY, Fort Worth. 
WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Seattle; JAMES FARRELL & COM 
PANY, Compton, (Calif.). CANADA: N. D. HOGG LTD, Toronto. 
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Problem for Industry 





Per Capita Egg Use Fails 
To Respond to Low Prices 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has called at- 
tention to a problem of real concern 


to the poultry and feed industries— | 


that is the fact that per capita con- 
sumption of eggs has remained low 
and has not responded to the low 
prices this year. 

As pointed out previously, there 
has been a generally declining demand 
for eggs. This has been attributed to 
such things as the declining break- 
fast, advertising of competing break- 
fast foods and general changes in 
American food habits. 


However, said USDA in its latest | 


‘eport on the poultry situation, the 
extent of the current decline in con- 


| sumption seems particularly signifi- 
| cant in view of the low prices that 
| have prevailed in recent months. 

On the basis of preliminary data, 
| the July disappearance of shell eggs 
| averaged 24.9 per capita. This is some- 
| what higher than the 23.8 of June— 
despite generally higher prices in 
July than in June this year. Never- 
| theless, the disappearance for June 
and July—48.7 eggs, contrasted with 
| 50.7 a year earlier—is the lowest for 
the respective months since 1938, 
when the monthly disappearance ser- 
ies began. 

USDA said that if egg production 
| in the remaining months of 1959 is 
fully up to last year, as is expected, 








significant more-than-seasonal in- 
creases from June and July levels of 
egg consumption will be necessary to 
clear the market, or substantial di- 
versions of eggs from normal com- 
mercial channels will become neces- 
sary in the last few months of this 
year. 

Monthly egg production is at or 
near the seasonal low point of the 
year, and storage no longer provides 
a diversion for current production, 
since this is the normal season for 
taking from, rather than putting in, 
storage. The requirements of eggs for 
hatching will be seasonally low also, 
thereby limiting diversions to that 
outlet. 


Commenting on flock size and pro-. 


duction, USDA said that despite a 
smaller flock now than was on hand 
at this time last year, egg production 
continues slightly higher than a year 
ago. The reason is the higher rate of 
lay per bird. 

As of Sept. 1, the number of po- 
tential layers on farms was 5% below 











that in mobile feed mills it pays to invest in the best! 


Daffin has built its tremendous sales leader- 
ship simply because Feedmobile owners 
consistently get far more for their money— 
more profit from farm-customer merchandis- 
ing and more economy from dependable, low-cost operation. And that’s it! 

As a result of owner acceptance, Daffin has accumulated far more experi- 
ence in engineering, building, testing, refining and servicing mobile feed mills 
than any other manufacturer in the world. 

Proof of Daffin profitability in owner progress reports, is convincing evidence 


Farm customers, too, appreciate the superior benefits of hays and grains 
ground, mixed and molasses-blended the Daffin Way. 
Yes, Feedmobile Owners will tell you that Daffin has a plan for your suc- 
cess. The key is to “Decide on Daffin now.” As the years go by, you'll be 
mighty glad you did! 


FOR THE FULL “DAFFIN STORY,’’ WRITE OR WIRE TODAY 

















SERVICE PARTS DEPOTS: Alabame-Birming 
Cedor Rapids + Kanses-North Konsas 
North Caroline-Laurinburg + 


" Kentucky-Shelbyville * 
Tonewonda * Ohie-Cincinnati-Cleveland-Dayton-Toledo- Youngstown 
$. Dakote-Sioux Falls * Tennessee-Knoxville-Memphis * Texas-Dalige-Houston-Son Antonio * 


+ Arkanses-North Little Rock + Georgio-Perry + 
Ropids * 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


~ A on f -" 


J 


Builders of the World-Famous Daffin Feedmobiles, Packaged Feed Plants, Pneumatic Conveying Systems, Pelleting Machines, Batch Mixers 


* Indiane-Evansville-indianapolis + lowe- 
* Nebraske-Omaho + New York-Syracuse- 
Wexford * South Ceroline-Lourinburg 





Wisconsin-Oconomowoc * Canade-Toronto 


DAFFIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 3292 NORTH PRINCE STREET, LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 





TOP DAIRY HERD—Giuseppe Main- 
ardi (left), whose herd of Holstein- 
Friesian topped all entries at the In- 
ternational Fair of Dairy Cattle re- 
cently at Cremona, Italy, shows 
Dominic J. Marcello, director for Italy 
of the Soybean Council of America, 
his feed ration. Mr. Mainardi uses 
American bulls for herd sires, and 
prefers U.S. soybean meal as the pro- 
tein supplement in his dairy ration. 
His 500 animal herd has 200 milking 
cows. Mr. Mainardi spent consider- 
able time at the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s exhibit on balanced 
feeding, talking with technicians and 
learning more about the availability 
of U.S. feedstuffs. The exhibit was a 
part of the Foreign Agricultural 
Service program of market expansion 
—an effort to get a bigger share of 
the feed grain imports going into 
feed-deficient countries. 





a year earlier, which will result in 
further percentage reductions in the 
size of the laying flock by Jan. 1. Soon 
after the first of the year, numbers 
of layers are likely to be below a year 
earlier by enough to offset the usual 
year-to-year increase in rate of lay 
Egg production in early 1960 will 
probably be below 1958. 


-— 


Three Named to Board 
Of Oregon Feed Group 


PORTLAND, ORE. — At a regular 
meeting of the board of governors of 
the Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers 
Assn., three vacated positions on the 
board were filled. 

Dwight Howell, Centennial Mills, 
Portland, was appointed to fill the in- 
completed term of William Barnes, 
deceased. Mr. Howell will represent 
the Portland terminal mills. During 
the session the board accepted two 
resignations, one from Rudy Smith, 
Tualatin Valley cooperative, Hills- 
boro, as Washington County district 
governor, and the other from Frank 
Parsons, Standard Feed & Seed, Kla- 
math Falls, as southern Oregon dis- 
trict governor. 

Myron Madsen, Bernards Madsen 
Grain Co., Carlton, was named to suc- 
ceed Mr. Smith, and Ray Miksche, 
Monarch Feed & Seed, Medford, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Parsons. Mr. Parsons has 
been transferred to Red Bluff, Cal., 
by his company. Both Mr. Madsen and 
Mr. Miksche are former association 
district governors. 











BLOMFIELD- 


MINNEAPOLIS, 








AUREOMYCIN 


products 


CORONET DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE (CUP) 


WZENE D. H. C. 


53% Piperazine 


p ANIMAL & POULTRY 
HEALTH PRODUCTS 


) ) NEWFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
Cyanamid Vaccines OXford 2-4400 


Kore, Sulmet, Targot 
BROADWAY, VA., and SELBYVILLE, DEL. 
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alfalfa 


blenders, inc. 


midwest 
The Ranch Mart 


95th and Mission Road 
Prairie Village 15, Kansas 
Mitchell 9-0386 (Kansas City) 


DEPENDABILITY... 





CONVENTION COMMITTEE—Plans are being made for the 1960 convention 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. slated for Kansas City March 
6-8, the first winter convention ever to be held by the association. A recent 
change in the bylaws permits the annual affair to be switched from August 
or September to February or March. Pictured here are convention commit- 
tee members—left to right at the front, S. Dean Evans, Sr., Evans Grain Co., 
Salina, Kansas; James Young, Checkerboard Grain Co., Kansas City; Madison 
Clement, president of the association, and William C. Theis, Simonds-Shields- 
Theis Grain Co. (chairman), Kansas City. Standing at the back, left to right, 
are: Orris E. Case, Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers Assn.; Warren Root, Root 


| Grain Co., Kansas City, and D. A. Meinershagen, Missouri Grain & Feed Assn. 


| A member of the committee not present when the picture was taken is George 
| Scoular, Scoular-Bishop Grain Co., Kansas City. 





Veterinarian Services 


Asked for Program 


SAN FRANCISCO—Steering com- 
mittee approval was given recently 
to a recommendation that the Uni- 
versity of California be asked to pro- 
vide a full-time veterinarian for the 
proposed expansion of California's 
swine production program. 

The recommendation, made by Ar- 
thur Adrian, chairman, California 
Farm Bureau Federation, at a meet- 
ing of the swine program’s steer- 
ing committee, suggests that a veter- 
inarian devote his services to im- 
proving swine health and disease con- 
trol in the state. This attention, ac- 
cording to the committee, would help 
reduce costs of production by help- 
ing to eliminate disease problems 
and by increasing litter size. At the 
outset under a tentative plan, the 
veterinarian would work part-time 
with the extension service and part- 
time with the school of veterinary 
medicine. 


It was the general opinion of com- | 
mittee members that the proposal 





| 


would receive the support of the Cali- 
fornia Farm Bureau at its annual 
session in November and that, with 
the help of some funds from indus- 
try, the program could, conceivably, 
get under way within a relatively 
short time, if approval is forthcom- 
ing from the university. 


FDA Rules on Wyeth’s 


Mastitis Preparation 


WASHINGTON—The Food and 
Drug Administration has issued a 
Food Additive Order covering the use 
of benzathine penicillin V adminis- 
tered by intramuscular injection for 
the treatment of mastitis. The prepa- 
ration is a product of Wyeth Labora- 
tories, Philadelphia. 

The regulation establishes a zero 
tolerance for the penicillin in mar- 
keted milk. The Wyeth product is ad- 
ministered intramuscularly. FDA is 
requiring that “milk taken from dairy 
cows within seven days after the 
latest treatment must not be used for 
human consumption.” FDA also re- 
quires that the withdrawal provision 
be stated in labels on the product. 





Fistula Sheep Used to 


Test Eating Habits 


DAVIS, CAL.—A special technique 
has been used by two University of 
California researchers to compare the 
forage sheep prefer with forage hand- 
clipped from the field. 

Dr. William C. Weir, Davis campus, 
and Donald T. Torell, Hopland Field 
Station, made an opening (fistula) 
in the sheep’s esophagus. They hung 
a collection bag around the sheep’s 
neck, and whatever the sheep swal- 
lowed was sidetracked through the 
fistula and into the bag. 

The scientists said the sheep con- 
sistently selected forage that con- 
tained more protein and less crude 
fiber than the pasture average. 
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Vitamin E is considered by 
many authorities to be an cs- 
sential part of a nutritionally 
complete diet for chickens, tur- 


For information or a quotation 
on Myvamix Vitamin E Feed 
Supplement, write Distillation 
Products Industries, Rochester 
3, N. Y. Sales offices: New York keys, dogs, and other animals. 
and Chicago * Charles Albert We will be happy to send litera- 
Smith Limited, Montreal and ture references on request. 
Toronto ¢ Or, contact the dis- 

tributor nearest you. 





The vitamin E in Myvamix is on 
a dry, non-dusting soy grits 

Mi, , ap base. We use grits instead of 
The “‘d’ means the vitamin E yuamix meal because they have less 
in Myvamix Vitamin E Feed Sup- fiber, less moisture, more pro- 


plement is the same stereoisomer 
that appears in nature. 1 milli- 
gram of d-alpha-tocopheryl ace- 
tate is equivalent to 1.36 Inter- 
national Units of Vitamin E. 


VITAMIN E 


FEED SUPPLEMENT 


tein, more uniform particle size, 
and are dusted to remove hulls 
and powder. All this means a 
higher quality product, one 
that's as casy to handle as any~- 
ching in your mill. 


™ SOCHESTER. WY. U.S. A. BY 


made 
THOM PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES - cwisron OF eastTman KODAK CO 


-tocophery! acetate concentrate absorbed on soy grits. 
20,000 INTEREIATIONAL UNITS AMIN E PER POUND 











With Myvamix, you know ex- 
actly how much vitamin E is 
in your feed. There's a sure 
20,000 International Units of 


The “acetate” means that the 
vitamin E in Myvamix is really 
stable. Tests show no loss of 
Vitamin E per pound. The cost potency even after storage in 
is only a few dimes per ton finished feeds for six months at 
of feed. 100 F. The full potency you put 
in the feed is there when the 
feed is fed. 








There are at least seven tocoph- 
erols which have some vita- 
min E activity. The most effec- 
tive biologically is ‘‘alpha.” 
That's what is in Myvamix Vi- 
tamin E Feed Supplement. (Only 
10 to 15% of the tocopherols in 
corn is “‘alpha’’—the rest is 
*“‘gamma,"’ one of the least 
effective of all.) 
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HATCHERYMEN—Monroe C. Babcock, president, welcomes a group of Bab- 
cock franchised hatcherymen who recently attended the annual sales 
meeting at Babcock Poultry Farm, Inc. Shown are (left to right): Charles 
Bethel, Joe’s Poultry Farm, Arcadia, Fla.; C. C. Harvey, Featherhill Poultry 
Farm, Dade City, Fla.; Mr. Babcock; James Simpson, Simpson Hatcheries, 
Mitchell, S.D., and Dan Bryant, Hogsett Poultry Farm, Pomona, Cal. 
plied by Babcock franchise hatcher- 
ies highlighted the Annual Franchise 
| Sales School of Babcock Poultry 
| Farm, Inc., Ithaca, N.Y., recently. 
Monroe C. Babcock, president, stat- 


Babcock Announces 


New Strain-Cross 
ITHACA, N.Y. — Announcement of 
a new “Babcock Bessie” to be sup- 





PELLETED RATIONS 
are here to stay for... 
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NATIONAL* Western Bentonite as 
the bonding agent makes 
them more profitable 


Manufacturers of complete pelleted rations ... whether in the 
form of pellets or wafers . . . find their best and most profitable 
bonding agent to be NATIONAL Western Bentonite. 

Feedlot operators admit the conventional methods of livestock 
feeding have become obsolete! A NEW method... the self- 
feeding of a complete pelleted ration to sheep, beef and dairy 
cattle is here to stay. 

Take advantage of this ever increasing market for pelleted 
rations . . . fill in the attached coupon today for additional infor- 
mation on how NATIONAL Western Bentonite can be more 
profitable to YOU! 
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ed that the new Babcock Bessie is a 
three way strain-cross that will pro- 
vide “even better livability, earlier 
and more uniform maturity along 
with high production, efficient body 
size, shell strength and excellent in- 
terior quality. This new Babcock Bes- 
sie represents our best,” he said. 

The Babcock franchise hatcheries, 
he explained, have been supplied with 
the new parent breeders and will be 
hatching the new Bessie for the com- 
ing season. 

Dr. Herrel DeGraff, Cornell Uni- 
versity, pointed out at the meeting 
that with the country’s population ex- 
pected to double in the next 40 years 
there is tremendous potential for egg 
sales. 

He cautioned, however, that the 
egg industry must continually sell the 
housewife on its product or some oth- 
er food group will take its place at 
the family table. 

Hens are efficient producers of food 
protein, said Dr. DeGraff. A total of 
129 Ib. of feed is required to produce 
a pound of beef protein, compared 
with only 39 lb. of feed required to 
produce a pound of protein in eggs. 
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FEED FIRM OPENED 


NYSSA, ORE. — Tobler Feed & 
Fuel Co., sold in August at a sheriff’s 
auction to satisfy creditors, has 
opened for business under the new 
name of Farmer Feed & Seed Co. 
Vaughan, Bill and John Stringer and 
Dwight Wycoff purchased the busi- | Pierre Labrecque, director, Livestock 
ness and are now operating it. The | Service, Quebec Department of Agri- 
Stringers were part owners of the | culture, and J. W. Graham (secre- 
Tobler company and Wycoff was | tary), formerly with the livestock 
manager of the firm for the past four | division, Canada Department of Agri- 
years. | culture. 


Great Potential for 
Sheep Seen in Canada 


OTTAWA — Sheep production in 
Canada, regarded as a minor live- 
stock enterprise, has a _ potential 
greater than most other classes of 
livestock. Given adequate attention, 
support and organization, it would 
readily assume the stature of a ma- 
jor farm enterprise. 

This is the opinion of a special 
committee appointed by Agricultural 
Minister Harkness in July, 1958, to 
study Canada’s sheep industry. The 
committee’s report, outlining current 
conditions and making recommenda- 
tions, has just been published. 

In visiting each of the ten prov- 
inces, the committee held 23 meet- 
ings and made 22 field inspections 
on farms and ranches. Ten briefs and 
numerous letters were carefully con- 
sidered. 

In addition, the committee trav- 
eled through Midwestern U.S., vis- 
iting packing plants and farms en- 
route, ang studying lamb feedlot op- 
erations in several states. 

Members of the committee are: 
W. H. J. Tisdale (chairman), Toron- 
to, Canadian Cooperative Wool Grow- 
ers, Ltd.; L. A. Jensen, rancher, 
Magrath, Alta.; A. A. McNeil, Galt, 
| Ont., sheep producer; M. E. Mor- 
gan, Toronto, Swift Canadian Co.; 
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WANTED 


Dealers and Distributors for NEW 


PANNIER 
BULK HOG FEEDER 








SAVES WORK, SAVES FEED 
AND GIVES YOU A STEADY BULK FEED CUSTOMER 
Here's the hog feeder designed oy 
farm management experts to keep pro- 
duction costs down. Its patented design 
puts feed im the hog, not on the 
ground. Heavy hinged shades make it 
easy to close off feeder . - Protect 
pigs from hot sun. Built for many 
years of troublefree service. Heavy 
ecreosoted runners. Agitators prevent 
@ LOWEST COST PER TON OF FEED 
HANDLED. bridging or clogging. 


CAPACITY (2 TO 10 TONS) 


@ HUGE 
STOR- 


CUTS CHORE TIME AND FEED 
AGE PROBLEMS. 


e ourek. ONE-STOP FEED SERVICE— 
. <= MORE DELIVERIES IN LESS 
| 


@RUGGEDLY SUILT AND 
PROOF, NO METAL TO RUST, 
RODE OR ourT. 


@ HOGS DON'T WASTE FEED AS THEY 
DO WITH OTHER FEEDERS. 


WEATHER- 
Cor- 


There’s a big demand for this new kind of feeder, because it reduces labor, stor- 
age problems and wasted feed. Find out more about it—NOW. Write, wire or 
phone for information about the PANNIER feeder and about dealer and dis- 
tributorships now open in some choice areas. 


PANNIER BULK FEEDER, INC. 


508 E. Locus? Phone 5-7030 Bloomington 4, !i. 
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Resistalo Protects Fats from Rancidity 


when usedyvin.Feedstuffs....Try it Today. 


dition of fats to mixed feeds in the proper amounts 
is a real plus in feed formulations. Stability is 
«iost important consideration in determining the 
ah "fat for feed or alfalfa use. 


}factors governing the grade of fat to 

Pare stability and cost. RESISTALOX 
liquid amitioxidant, is the answer being 

2 sors ‘of fat-containing feeds. Try it today. 








Wg 


tins to disperse immediately when 
0 fats, oils and tallows. And it stays 
ft not settle out. When applied as suggested, 
is no further agitation. It saves 
, time and money. 
emember — Resistalox works as an 
fit should. It does not affect the 
color or quality of your product. It does 
big important job — combats oxidative 
tationsbefore, during and after processing. 





Pocsecosseeeceewewerree=" Clip Out 


Please send me information on Resistalox Antioxidant 


CASCO CHEMICAL CORP. W _ 


. O. BOX 5998 e DALLAS, TEXAS Breet 6 Mo__Ci_ttae 
CASCO CHEMICAL CORPORATION | 
P. O. Box 5998 ° Dallas, Texas 
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LINSEED MEAL 


Honeymead announces the addition 
of facilities for the volume processing 
of LINSEED OIL MEAL 


EEE &: £5 As part of its continuing expansion 
program, Honeymead Products Company is adding 
a complete flax processing plant at its Mankato loca- 
tion. This modern plant, to be completed this fall, 
will provide you with the utmost in efficient and 
economical linseed meal production. 


Honeymead’s linseed oil meal and pellets will be 
of the highest quality—uniform, dependable for for- 
mula feed mixing or feeding. Whatever your soybean 
or linseed meal needs, make Honeymead your source 
for both. Honeymead’s combined production of soy- 
bean and linseed meals will be 50,000 tons per month, 
Conveniently located. All methods of transportation. 
Fast, efficient service. For complete information 
write, wire or call, 





HONEYMEAD LINSEED PRODUCTS HONEYMEAD SOYBEAN PRODUCTS 


34% Linseed Oil Meal 44% Soybean Oil Meal 

34% Linseed Oil Meal Pellets Lecithinated Soybean Oil Meal 
Hi-Energy Soybean Oil Meal 
Soybean Pellets 


Telephone Mankato 7911 Soybean Mill Feed 
TWX 541 Soy Flour 


Honeymead 


PRODUCTS COMPANY “® MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
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North Carolina Granite Corporation 


Mount Airy 


North Carolina 





GERBER’S IMPROVED ROTO - FLO 


t 
i 
DISTRIBUTOR I$ DESIGNED 
! 10 SAVE YOU MONEY 


PATENTED 


HERE'S 
HOW: 


* Low Installation Cost — cost 
of installation is lower than that 
of standard distributors. 

* No Distributor Floor Needed 
—a big saving. 


* Less Cupola Height Required 
— lower overall construction 
cost. 


* Added Economy — fewer bin 


spouts required—two legs can 
channel material into bin 


EGG FACTORY—Shown is the automatic egg production plant owned and 
operated by Meredith Burns and George Wehman in New Richmond, Ohio. 
The two partners are also custom grinders of mixed feeds and operate a lum- 
ber yard and building materials supply store. Burns Feed & Supply Co. is the 


name of their firm. 


‘Egg Factory’ Partners Hope 
For $80,000 a Year Business 


By Special Correspondent 

Meredith Burns and George Weh- 
man, partners in the Burns Feed & 
Supply Co., New Richmond, Ohio, 
have invested $65,000 in a hen house 
housing 10,000 hens. 

The two partners believe their hens 
will produce enough eggs to establish 
an $80,000 a year business. 

One man is able to handle the en- 
tire operation. Here’s how the “egg 
factory” works: 

The hen’s day begins at 3:30 a.m. 
when the lights are automatically 
turned on. At the same time, feed 
conveyors begin carrying feed to the 
hens and other machinery begins 
cleaning the pens. 

Soon after the lights come on the 
eggs begin appearing in wire nests. At 
4:15 p.m. the lights are automatically 
turned off. 

The hen house feeds and waters the 
layers and provides them with “roll- 
away” nests so that eggs roll out of 
the way immediately after they are 
laid. 

Automatic Feeding 

The attendant never lifts a pound 

of feed. Trucks dump feed into two 


happy” to get the best production of 
eggs. They say experts report that 
music helps soothe the nerves of the 
hens. 

The body heat of the massed hens 
should keep the building tempera- 
ture at 65 degrees, even at zero 
weather, according to the owners. 
Ventilators are installed to help keep 
the building cool. 

Eggs are collected five times a day. 
As soon as they are gathered they are 
moved into a cooling room where the 
temperature remains at 50 degrees. 

The eggs meet the standards set 
for a new government super-quality 
rating, “fancy fresh,” according to the 
partners. 

Wholesale egg dealers collect the 
eggs from the plant in refrigerated 
trucks twice a week. 

The two partners are also contrac- 
tors and lumber and feed dealers. 


Write About Your Distributor Prob- 
lem. Literature and Installation 
Prints Will Be Sent on Request. 


large feed bins, each of which holds 
7% tons. The feed is carried auto- 


ERBER SHEET METAL, INC. 


520 SOUTH THIRD STREET 


FE 8-8461 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, eneneesota 
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matically from the bins through the 
eight feed lines that run the entire 
length of the building, making al- 
most one half mile of automatically 
filled feeders. 

Automatic waterers also extend the 
length of the building. The feeders 
and waterers are high enough so that 
the hens can walk under them, giving 
them the use of the entire floor. 

The slotted floor allows droppings 
to fall through. Four mechanically 
operated scrapers, each 11 ft. wide, 
run under the entire hen house floor 
and pull the droppings to a trough at 
the far end of the building.. Another 
automatic scraper carries the manure 
from that trough outside and into a 
spreader. 

The owners have installed two ra- 
dios to help keep the layers “calm and 
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GATHERING EGGS—Meredith 
Burns has a cart to carry the eggs 
as he gathers them. Eggs are gath- 
ered five times daily and immediately 
refrigerated to comply with the new 
USDA classification of “fancy fresh.” 


Gerber’s 


New 
Round 


Revolving 


Valve 
or 
Distributor 


Designed with round inlets and outlets to eliminate special square to 
round fittings. Requires less height than the standard valve. Offers 


positive control with no danger of a leaking valve. Can be used as a 
distributor on a single leg installation. Gerber adjustable elbows 


recommended for top efficiency and convenience. 


a GET ALL THE FACTS FROM: 


ERBER SHEET METAL, INC. 


| 520 SOUTH THIRD STREET FE 8-846) 
————— MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 
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én 2 _ a ¢ 
PARTNER—Meredith Burns listens to music plped in from a nearby radio 
station with a portion of the 10,000 hen flock he and George Wehman own. 
Note the slotted floor for droppings. 
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C Seat round d deat Source oF Supa 


Actual photograph 
of a 32% protein 
dairy concentrate. 


Actual photograph of 
Sohio's micro-prilled 
feed urea. 





Sized and shaped to mix... and stay mixed...in your feeds 


Compare the size and shape of Sohio micro- 
prilled feed urea with ingredients of a 32% 
concentrate shown above. The similarity is the 
reason Sohio Feed Urea mixes readily .. . and 
stays mixed. Won’t separate or settle out of 
your mixed feeds. 

Sohio Feed Urea is first sized through a 
30-mesh screen, over a 70-mesh screen . 
then coated and stored. It remains non-caking 
and free-flowing during shipping . is ready to 


mix right from the sack or handle in bulk. 

Profit by formulating your ruminant feeds 
with Sohio Feed Urea. The minimum 262 
percent protein equivalent (42%N) cuts for- 
mulation costs ...and you benefit too from 
unmatched handling qualities and a year 
’round dependable source of supply. Call the 
“Man from Sohio.” He’ll explain Sohio serv- 
ice, whether rail or truck delivery, or plant 
pickup at Lima. 


... Were serious about SERVICE at Sohio 
SOHIO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


FT. AMANDA RD., P. 0. BOX 628 © LIMA, OHIO 
Phone CApitol 5-8015 or wire (TWX call letters LM-497) 
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Turkey Marketing, 
Production Discussed 
At Illinois Meeting 


ELMWOOD, ILL.—Current aspects 
of turkey production and marketing 
were discussed at the recent Illinois 
State Turkey Growers Assn. annual 
fall meeting held at the farm of Clar- 
ence Ziemer, Elmwood. 

Major points brought out in the 
discussions included the following: 

@ Turkey growers are increasing pro- 
duction faster than they are improv- 
ing efficiency and reducing costs. 

@ The present major problem is how 
to get the turkey crop consumed at 
a profit. 

@ The turkey industry must step up 
its promotion program. 

9 More turkey would be eaten if it 
were available in the shape, size and 
form wanted. 

D. D. Moyer, A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., 





Decatur, Ill., challenged turkey. pro- 
ducers to cut their production costs 
and improve their efficiency. Much 
still remains to be done in the area of 
basic management. 

Mr. Moyer explained that it is im- 
portant to start with good poults. 
Quality is more important than price 
because resistance to disease, feed ef- 
ficiency and time of maturity are 
influenced by the breeding program. 

Mistakes in the brooder house usu- 
ally cost the turkeyman more money 
in later weeks. So, preventive man- 
agement should be practiced. And the 
flock’s health and condition should be 
checked daily throughout the birds’ 
lives, he said. Automation, the speak- 
er noted, is necessary for volume, but 
one cannot automate management. 

Finally, Mr. Moyer concluded, the 
turkeyman who is going to stay in 
business must get maximum results 
from his physical facilities and man- 
agement know-how. 


Production Increases 


ln a discussion of “Where to From 
Here,” Dr. L. A. (Tiny) Wilhelm, 





Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, pointed 
out that turkey producers continue 
to increase their output even when 
prices are not too favorable. This 
year’s crop of about 82 million is the 
largest on record, and Dr. Wilhelm 
predicts an 8-10% increase next year. 

The year-after-year increase, he 
stated, seems to be more nearly tied 
to the size of the corn crop than to 
anything else and, above all, not to 
the profits made. 

As a result of continuing increased 
production and improved efficiencies, 
the turkey industry must improve its 
merchandising methods and know- 
how. Too many turkey growers are 
still producing on the premise of “I 
grow it, somebody has to buy it,” Dr. 
Wilhelm contended. In the future 
more production will have to be for 
specific markets. 

Dr. Wilhelm also noted that major 
merchandising emphasis is put on 
selling whole turkeys. Greater avail- 
ability of turkey parts would step up 
turkey consumption, he concluded. 


Adding strong support to the plea 
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Here's a sample of the comments we hear 


every day: 


10-Day Free Trial, No Obligation 


When you take advantage of this free 10-day 
trial offer you'll soon discover that the Universal 
is a great time saver. No weighing of the 
sample —no fussing with charts. Operates elec- 
trically, yet requires no electrical outlets. Never 
gets out of adjustment, always ready for service 
5,000 companies 
discovered the superiority of the Universal. 
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Howard Myers, operating five elevators in 
Ohio and Indiana, says: “The Universal is 
simple and accurate. We've had more farmer 
satisfaction with the Universal . . . never more 
than 1/10th of 1% difference when check- 
ing. Its consistent accuracy is something no 
other instrument offers.” 


Mr. O. A. Cooper of the O. A. Cooper Co., 
Humboldt, Nebraska, says: "We feel that 
the purchase of the Universal is a fine addi- 
tion to our equipment. As time goes on we 
will replace all our instruments with your 
moisture tester." 


A FEW OF THE OUTSTANDING USERS 


Cargill, Inc Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Central Soya Co., Inc. Ohio Farm Bureau Cooperative 
Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Inc. Assn., Inc. 


The Early & Daniel Co., Inc. 


Genera 


International Milling Co 


The Pillsbury Co. 
Quaker Oats Company 
Ralston Purina Company 


| Mills, Inc 
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BURROWS UNIVERSAL 
MOISTURE TESTER 


Check these important features: 
© Direct moisture readings on a dial — no 
charts 
© No weighing of sample 
© One minute accuracy 
® No electrical outlets or batteries 
© No separate temperature test 
© Liberal trade-in allowance 


Write, wire or phone collect for information on free trial offer 
and liberal trade-in allowance 





BURROWS EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


1316-C SHERMAN AVE. 





EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 








for turkey parts was a panel discus- 
sion on “What~-We Want in a Pack- 
aged Turkey,” moderated by S. F. 
Ridlen, University of Illinois poultry 
extension specialist. 


Consumer Panel 


Panel members were Judith Tel- 
ford, Kauffman Turkey Farm, Water- 
man; Nyla Gorham, University of Il- 
linois home economics extension spe- 
cialist; Sally Whelan, journalist with 
the Peoria Journal-Star, and Leah 
Tipton, home economist with the Cen- 
tral Illinois Light Co., Peoria. 

Major points consumers look for 
when they buy turkey are size, qual- 
ity, convenience, brand and economy, 
the panel brought out. Turkey parts 
will encourage career girls and small 
families to eat turkey more frequent- 
ly. Larger families will use more, 
also, to add variety to the menu. 

Some improvement in the market 
was the forecast of Frank A. Don- 
nelly, Frank A. Donnelly Corp., Chi- 
cago. A plentiful supply of pork will 
compete, in part, with the turkey 
crop. Government buying of turkeys 
for the school program could 
strengthen price. 

Mr. Donnelly concluded that long- 
run improvement in the market could 
be’ brought about by increased pro- 
motion and making available what 
consumers want. 

The morning was spent viewing 
Mr. Ziemer’s turkey flocks, brooding 
facilities, the dressing plant and com- 
mercial exhibits. 

About 250 turkey growers and al- 
lied industry representatives attend- 
ed the meeting. 


_ 
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ADDITIONAL STORAGE 


STANBERRY, MO. — Alldredge 
Grain & Storage Co. is adding 50,000 
bu. storage space to its present 130,- 
000 bu. capacity. The five new bins 
will be equipped with forced aeration 
and Hot Spot systems. A grain dryer 
and automatic shipping scales are al- 
so included. 























GIVE HIM ADVICE 
HE’LL APPRECIATE 


Remind him to order 
Morton T-M Salt. See page/ 95. 
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Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories—the Scientific Approach to Poultry Health Problems 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Powder 


can help your 
feeds boost 

egg production— 
and profits! 


. 3-NITRO’ 


SCORES HIGHEST ON THE PROFIT TEST 


Egg producers are pretty well agreed that 3-NITRO* is 
the arsenical of choice—it reduces flock depletion, 
increases feed efficiency and egg production. 
Many have also learned that it scores highest on the 
“profit test.”” That is, they make more money with 3- 
NITRO in their layer rations. Records indicate that 
3-NITRO birds need \% Ib. less feed per dozen eggs. This 
means greater efficiency—and greater customer satisfac- 
tion—with layer rations containing 3-NITRO. Used at 
the rate of only 1 Ib. per ton of all-mash ration, 3-NITRO 
adds important benefits for only pennies per layer per year. 
That’s why poultrymen who use it say, “No other feed 
ingredient does so much—and costs so little—as 3-NITRO.” 
*Contains 3-Nitro-4-Hydroxyphenylarsonic Acid 


“5% MORE EGGS, DUE TO 3-NITRO” 


Here’s what a prominent Southeastern egg producer 
(mame on request) says about 3-NITRO: “We are now 
getting at least 5% more eggs, due to Dr. Salsbury’s 
3-NITRO in the ration. Also, we observe a lower mortality 
rate and more alert, better-looking birds.” 


These growers, like thousands of others, have discovered 
that 3-NITRO scores highest where it counts most: 
On the profit side of their record book. That’s the 
test that really counts. And that’s why you'll want 3- 
NITRO in all your layer feeds. Whether they’ve got 500 
hens or 100,000, 3-NITRO can build bigger egg profits 
for your customers, too! 


Because of the continuing importance of good flock husbandry, current Dr. Salsbury 

* consumer advertisements carry this message: PROPER MEDICATION IS ONLY ONE 
PART OF GOOD FLOCK MANAGEMENT. FOR BEST RESULTS, PRACTICE 
SOUND FEEDING, HOUSING, SANITATION AND PEST CONTROL. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 


Charies City lowa 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE TO THE FEED INDUSTRY 
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Nutrition, Swine 
Sessions Planned 


LINCOLN, NEB.—The University 
of Nebraska will be host for the 11th 
annual Nebraska Feed and Nutrition 
Conference Oct. 29, and the 24th an- 
nual Rooters Day Oct. 30, according 
to a recent announcement. The Root- 
ers Day is sponsored jointly by the 
university and the Nebraska Live- 
stock Breeders and Feeders Assn. 

The morning session of the nutri- 
tion conference will include the fol- 
lowing: “Pelleting Livestock and 
Poultry Feed, Nutritional Aspects,” 
Dr. L. S. Pope, professor of animal 
husbandry, Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity; “Cost and Engineering Aspects 
of Pelleting Livestock and Poultry 
Feed,” C. N. Hultberg, vice president, 
California Pellet Mill Co., Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., and “The Impact of- the 
Inland Waterway and the St. Law- 
rence Seaway on Grain Movements of 
the Midwest,” Newell Wright, man- 








ager, marine division, Central Soya 
Co., Inc., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Included in the afternoon session 
will be: “Enzyme Supplementation of 
Feeds,” Dr. Laurent Michaud, Merck, 
Sharp & Dohme Research Laborator- 
ies, Rahway, NJ.; “Amino Acids in 
Today’s Nutrition Problems,” Dr. 
Raymond Borchers, biochemist, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, and discussions 
by university researchers of the use 
of antibiotics and additives in dairy, 
beef, swine and poultry. 

Rooters Day plans scheduled Oct. 
30 include the following talks by 
University of Nebraska specialists: 
“Protein Sources and Feed Additives 
for Swine,” Dr. E. R. Peo, Jr.; “Meth- 
ods for Carcass Evaluation,” C. H. 
Adams; “Swine Breeding Research 
on Carcass Merit and Mating Be- 
havior,” Dr. L. J. Sumption, and “The 
Effect of Nutrition on Carcass Mer- 
it,” Dr. D. B. Hudman. 

Dr. J. F. Lasley, University of Mis- 
souri, will discuss, “Factors Affect- 
ing Swine Reproduction.” 





No Big Gains Result by 
Adding Tranquilizer, 
Researcher Reports 


LEXINGTON, KY.—No appreciable 
gains were obtained by adding an ex- 
perimental type of tranquilizer to 
beef steer rations in a University of 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment 
Station test, according to Dr. Neil 
Bradley. 

Dr. Bradley said the results were 
even “complicated” in some areas. 

Steers on a high and a low level of 
tranquilizer in the feed did better 
than a test lot getting a medium 
amount of the drug. He said steers 
getting a medium level of tranquilizer, 
plus stilbestro] did not do any better 
than steers getting the stilbestrol 
alone. 

The control group—getting a basic 
feed of corn silage, ground shelled 
corn, soybean meal and mixed hay 
for 189 days—averaged 1.95 Ib. daily 
gain. 

The second lot, getting the same 
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Don't Mix Without 


(85% Feeding Cane Molasses Equivalent) 


Here’s THE economical, dry blackstrap molasses 
product dehydrated on soybean mill feed. 

It means added palatability for your feeds and an 
easier mixing job for you. CK Econolass is never 
sticky — won’t harden and ball-up. 

CK comes packed (AND FAST, TOO) in moisture- 
resistant 50 lb. bags with uniform high quality order 


after order. 


And orders and re-orders are what you get with the 


Econolass-Plus in your feeds. 
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which also include 


@ Econosol—Fish solubles dried 
on soymeal. 


New Econoloc — i and 
° ~~ a aa soy- 
meal. 


@ New Econofe cul- 
tured product a on 
soymea!l. 





ration plus 10 milligrams of stilbes- 
trol, averaged 2.10 Ib. daily gain. 

The third lot, getting stilbestrol 
and 2.5 milligrams of tranquilizer, 
gained 2.08 Ib. daily; the fourth lot, 
getting stilbestrol and 5 milligrams 
of tranquilizer, gained 2.06 Ib. daily, 
and the fifth lot, getting stilbestrol 
and 10 milligrams of tranquilizer, 
gained 2.19 Ib. daily. 


Same Gains 

Dr. Bradley said the gains were 
statistically “about the same.” But, 
he said the control ration cost was 
$20.74 for each 100 Ib. of gain. This 
compares with the $18.51 cost per 100 
Ib. gain with the fifth lot getting stil- 
bestrol and 10 milligrams of tran- 
quilizer. 

The control lot averaged 369 Ib. 
total gain per animal, and the total 
gain increased slightly as the tran- 
quilizer dosage was increased — the 
fifth lot gained an average of 414 lb. 
per animal. 

Dr. Bradley said the control lot had 
the lowest dressing percentage—about 
60.57%. The other lots averaged about 
62% dressing percentage. Carcass 
grades were all in the “good” cate- 
gory, he said. 

The low level of tranquilizer re- 
sulted in an 8.9% increase in daily 
gain and an 11.7% decrease in feed 
needed per 100 Ib. of gain, according 
to Dr. Bradley. He said the medium 
level showed little if any effect on 
daily gain rate or feed efficiency. 

Dr. Bradley said the high rate of 
tranquilizer caused a 13.8% increase 
in daily gain and a 13.7% improve- 
ment in feed efficiency. 
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Market News Service 


Is Proposed for Texas 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has received a 
recommendation that a grain and feed 
market news service be established in 
Texas to serve the Southwest, with 
headquarters in Ft. Worth, from Rep. 
Jim Wright (D., Texas). 

Rep. Wright's plan would also set 
up similar news offices in Little 
Rock, Ark., and Baton Rouge, La. 
These three states are presently with- 
out grain and feed market news ser- 
vices, except on rice, even though 
grain crops and formula feed sales 
usually total more than $874 million. 

The annual cost of $34,500 for this 
service in Texas would be paid by the 
federal government, while matching 
state funds would be available in 
Arkansas and Louisiana. 








FIRM MOVES OFFICES 


MINNEAPOLIS —The Newsome 
Commission Co. announced this week 
that effective Oct. 5 its offices would 
be at 7711 Sixth Ave. N., Golden Val- 
ley, Minn., having been moved from 
920 Phoenix Bldg., Minneapolis. 


BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 


BoDEE (Mineral) STABLE 


VITAMINS D 
Vita D that will not decompose 
when combined with minerals. 


BoDEE 
Vitamin D-2 or D-3 Im dry, oil or 
water dispersible forms. 


BoA-S and Bo-A 
Stable dry vitamin A products. 


BHT 


Oll soluble Vitamin protector and 
pigmentation aid. 


HYDROPID 
Dry, free-flowing partially hy- 
drogenated animal fat. 


HICKORY SMOKED YEAST 








For better poultry pigmentation. 


CLOROFOLEN 
Effective dog food deodorant. 


ENZYMATIC SYSTEMS 


Bowman Feed Products, Inc. 


130 Central Ave. HOLLAND, MICH. 
13160 Ortley Place VAN NUYS, CALIF. 





















READ THE 
AMAZING 
10 YEAR 
SUCCESS 


STORY OF 












CELEBRATING 


10 YEARS OF SERVICE 

TO AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY 
WITH SPECIAL THANKS TO THE 
GRAIN INDUSTRY... YOU 
MADE OUR SUCCESS 
POSSIBLE 





detector, inc. 


Guardian of the Grain Industry's 
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hot sp 


GUARDS 
THE WORLD'S 
GRAIN 


At this minute, over 4,000 
Hot Spot Detector 
Temperature Systems are 
monitoring over 5,250,000 
temperature points 

across the U.S. and in 18 


foreign countries. 


THERMY HAS SAVED THOUSANDS 
OF GRAIN MEN MILLIONS OF 
DOLLARS IN GRAIN LOSSES! 





HOT SPOT INSTALLATION AND SERVICE IS SUPERVISED BY 
A UNIQUE CORPS OF 40 HIGHLY SKILLED SALES ENGINEERS 
OPERATING AROUND THE WORLD 


HOT SPOT DETECTOR, INC. IS THE ORIGINAL AND WORLD'S 
LEADING MANUFACTURER OF FLEXIBLE STEEL NYLON COV- 
ERED CABLE TEMPERATURE SYSTEMS FOR GRAIN 


HOT SPOT’S FIRSTS HOT SPOT OFFERS YOU 


@ Flexible Steel Nylon Covered Cable ® Top-Flight Designers 
Electronic Temperature Indicator Skilled Engineering 
Remote Control Temperature System 

P y Finest Materials On The Market 
Rotary Switch Control 
Automatic Control System Scanning 


Service Contract Program 


7 
* 
® Quality Control Production 
on 


Years of Experience in Installation and Service by 


Automatic Standardizing Potentiometer Expert Technicians 


TO GUARD YOUR VALUABLE GRAIN AGAINST MOISTURE, MOLD 
* Recognized world-wide as the ORIGINAL and WORLD'S LEADIN 


* The PIONEER designer and manufacturer of components of temp 


* Able to offer you the WORLD-WIDE SERVICES of a unique 
corps of 40 expert sales- 





WORLD’S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF TEMPERATURE MEASURING SYSTEMS 


THE AMAZING 
THERMOCOUPLE... 
THE HEART OF THE 


hot spot 


DETECTOR SYSTEM 





A Thermocouple is two dissimilar metals united by a 
solder point. It reveals temperature by registering voltage 


proportional to it. 


Hot Spot stresses top quality in its Thermocouples through 
extreme cleanliness at the solder point, highest grade 


rosin-core solder and nylon coating of the wires. 


OTHER QUALITY FEATURES OF 
HOT SPOT TEMPERATURE SYSTEMS: 
e Highest Quality Nylon-Covered 
Temperature Cable 
e Precious Metal Switches 
e Potentiometer (Electronic Brain) is 
precision made, of top quality 





AND INSECT DAMAGE GET THE TEMPERATURE SYSTEM THATIS.. 


G system. 
erature systems—FROM CABLE TO SERVICE PROGRAM. 


engineers... DETECTOR TEMPERATURE SYSTEMS 





WORLD’S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF TEMPERATURE MEASURING SYSTEMS 





hot 
spot 


MONITORING 
SYSTEMS 
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so, 
hot spot 
ls your 
answer... 


¢ No matter what size or 
shape of your grain stor- 
age facilities. 

e Whether you want auto- 
matic or manual office 
controls. 

¢ Or whether you want 
portable temperature 
controls. 

e And whether you want 
your temperature data 
recorded manually or 
automatically, by electric 
typewriter. 








WORLD’S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF TEMPERATURE MEASURING SYSTEMS 


ENGINEERED AERATION 


The Perfect Counterpart To Hot Spot Detector Temperature Systems 


THERMY WARNS YOU-@@BREEZY RESCUES YOU- 


THERMY WARNS YOU WHEN MOIS- BREEZY AIDS YOU BY ADJUSTING 
TURE, INSECTS AND MOLD THREATEN TEMPERATURE, HUMIDITY TO CON- 
HEAVY DAMAGE TO YOUR GRAIN. TROL MOISTURE, INSECTS, MOLD. 





Whether you live in Africa or Kansas Hot Spot engi- 
neering and manufacturing skill, that made Hot Spot 
the world’s leading Temperature System, has made 


Engineered Aeration the leader in its field. 


And the same unique corps of 40 expert Sales-Engi- 
neers supervise installation and service of Engineered 
Aeration. 

HOT SPOT’S ENGINEERED AERATION AND 
TEMPERATURE SYSTEMS ARE THE PERFECT 
TEAM TO SAVE YOU COSTLY GRAIN DAMAGE. 


WORLD’S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF TEMPERATURE MEASURING SYSTEMS 


WHY ENGINEERED AERATION? 


7 Be. 
MOLD INSECTS MOISTURE 


WHAT ENGINEERED AERATION CAN DO FOR YOU: 











CONTROL MOLD GROWTH BY REDUCING TEMPERATURE 
OF GRAIN. 


KEEP GRAIN TEMPERATURE AT A LOW LEVEL THUS LIMIT- 
—- INSECT ACTIVITY AND DAMAGE. 


ACHIEVE MORE UNIFORM TEMPERATURE THROUGHOUT 
GRAIN, REDUCING MOISTURE MIGRATION AND “’TOP- 
, SWEATING”. 
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WORLD’S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF TEMPERATURE MEASURING SYSTEMS 


hot spot 
ENGINEERED AERATION SYSTEMS 








insist on Fog SJPOU ENGINEERED AERATION 


@ It’s engineered for any size or shape of grain storage facility. 
® Skilled engineers determine the air flow you need. 
® You can get completely automatic control of temperature and humidity. 


@ Your profits will rise as grain damage is controlled. 


WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF TEMPERATURE MEASURING SYSTEMS 


Now, we want to have the opportunity of thank- 
ing you for helping to make HOT SPOT DETECTOR 
the largest and most respected organization of its 
kind in the world. 


HERE’S OUR SUGGESTION : 
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] Take a long and careful look at your 2 Write us — give 3 Soon, one of our 

. present temperature detection and ° us a brief outline of . 40 seasoned, well 

aeration equipment. Is it up-to-date? Do your requirements. Tell trained sales engineers 

Dat ge SEE ce vecdide voor old us your problems — and will visit you with the in- 

equipment to be sure of the protection vital to allow us to suggest solu- formation you requested. In 
addition— 


your grain? Do you anticipate new storage — tions. 
or an addition to your present facilities? 


HE WILL HAVE A HANDSOME GIFT FOR YOU — to help IT’S JUST THAT SIMPLE — follow these three sugges- 
you celebrate our 10th Anniversary. Of course, you are tions and you'll have not only a safer, more efficient 


under no obligation . . . the gift is yours for the asking storage operation — but a handsome Birthday gift as 


and we guarantee you'll be proud to own and use it. welll! 


hot s 


detector, im@. *.,.¢ 


214 THIRD STREET DES MOINES 9. |OWA .- AtTiantic 8-9541 





P. F. Sisson D. D. Jacobson 


Two Men Join Feed 
Division of Pillsbury 


CLINTON, IOWA—Phillip F. Sis- 
son, market research manager, and 
Donald D. Jacobson, advertising man- 
ager, have joined the Pillsbury Co. 
feed division, according to J. K. Hub- 
bard, director of marketing. 

Mr. Jacobson, a 1953 journalism 
and advertising graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, was formerly with 
the Meredith Publishing Co., Des 
Moines, and Foxbilt, Inc. 

Mr. Sisson graduated from Ohio 
State University in agricultural edu- 
cation and received his master’s de- 
gree in agricultural economics. He 
was formerly in the research depart- 
ment at the Ohio agricultural experi- 
ment station and was a vocational 
agricultural instructor at Upper San- 
dusky, Ohio. 


Alabeinn, Mitiitlon 
Meeting Planned 


AUBURN, ALA.—The third annual 
Nutrition Conference sponsored by 
the Alabama Feed Assn. has been 
scheduled for Nov. 23-25, in coopera- 
tion with the Alabama Extension Ser- 
vice and the School of Agriculture, 
according to John P. Weeks, presi- 
dent of the association. 

The conference was originally 
scheduled for Oct. 8-10, but the date 
was changed in order to have on the 
program some of the outstanding nu- 
trition specialists in the nation, Mr. 
Weeks said. 

The conference will accent the lat- 
est nutritional development in the 
fields of swine, dairy, beef and poul- 
try husbandry. Speakers will include 
Dr. Richard F. Davis, head of the 
dairy department of the University 
of Maryland, and Dr. Charles Barn- 
hart of the animal husbandry depart- 
ment of the University of Kentucky. 
Research and extension specialists at 
Auburn will report on their latest 
research and feeding recommenda- 
tions. 
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New Supplements Plant 


SAN FRANCISCO—The building 
of an extension to the Leefe, Wyo., 
plant of the San Francisco Chemical 
Co. has been announced from the 
firm’s headquarters. The new addition 
is expected to contain phosphate rock 
defluorination units with a capacity 
of six tons per hour, and will produce 
supplemental animal feed products. 
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JUST THINK... 
I only 


SHELL OUT 


$5.00 a year* to keep 
abreast of the rapidly 
changing Feed Industry. 
*Less than 10 cents per week 
for 52 issues of... 


LF EEDSTUFFS 























when you sell 
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GUARANTEED ANALYSIS CALF FORMULA 


(Prepared with the Care of a Baby's Formula) 


When you're a Calvita dealer, 
YOU SELL REPEATING FARM PROFITS 
-»»- YOU SELL RESULTS! 


CALVITA DOES ALL THIS! 

o A little goes a long way . . . 25 Ibs. of famous 
Calvita mixed with water makes more than 420 
Ibs. liquid formula when directions are followed 

. enough to feed one calf 6 weeks. 

e Easily as good as whole milk . . . calves thrive 

on it. . . Calvita is a scientifically balanced and 


fortified formula containing the essential nu- herd sales. 


trients, vitamins and minerals, plus aureomycin 
to prevent scours and colds. 


e So easy to feed . . . calves love it . . . Calvite 
mixes instantly and stays mixed! Calves can't 
resist the sweet flavor and aroma. 


Get all the facts today. Sell famous Calvita 
Calf Formula and get the benefits of Cal- 
vita’s aggressive promotion and sales helps. 
Let Calvita open the door for related dairy 


FOR PROFITS... Sell PROFITS, Sell CALVITA 


Write for complete franchise facts: 


NATIONAL VITAMIN PRODUCTS 


2401 HIAWATHA AVE. (Manufacturers of Calvita) 


MINNEAPOLIS 6, MINN. 


RK ST 
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FEED ADDITIVES 


Looks 
like 


everybody 





wants 


No wonder! It helps formulators keep finished feed 
costs in line . . . lets them take advantage of good 
buys in ingredients, and supplement with highly 
concentrated synthetic methionine. That’s why we’re 
selling more methionine than ever . . . and we can 


still deliver promptly anywhere! 


Three Feed Dealers Cooperate 
In Sponsoring Contract Program 


By Jess F. Blair 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


Many small feed dealers in the 
South have watched while the larger 
mills got most of the contract feed- 
ing business. Sometimes there is not 
much business left, and feed sales 
go down. 

P. D. (Chat) Caldwell of Wynne, 
Ark., decided there was a place for 
the small dealer, or perhaps for sev- 
eral dealers going together on a 
cooperative marketing basis. 

Getting together with two other 
dealers in nearby Newport and For- 
rest, Ark., the three of them de- 
cided to put out laying hens and 
market as one unit. 

Today Mr. Caldwell’s Farmers Mill 
& Supply Co. has over 20,000 hens 
on contract, the dealer from New- 
port has 70,000, while the Forrest 
store has around 40,000. 


Building Local Market 

“We decided to build our local mar- 
ket as much as possible,” said Mr. 
Caldwell, “then interest some egg 
company with the rest. We keep 
about 20% of:eggs for local cus- 
tomers, and a company from St. 
Louis picks up the rest. The truck 
starts at Forrest, then to Newport 
and finally to our store where the 
eggs are in cases and ready for ship- 
ment.” 

Eggs used in the Wynne area are 
sold in 1 doz. cartons under the 
store’s trade name of Lakeside Eggs. 
Most of these go to stores, cafes and 
other businesses, though a sizeable 
number of eggs are sold to customers 
at the store. 

Before starting the project, Mr. 
Caldwell visited several egg-produc- 
ing areas to find out the best meth- 
ods of management. He was particu- 
larly interested in the type of hous- 
ing. After taking a few ideas from 
each one, he came up with a house 
suitable for his area. The standard 
size is about 250 ft. long and 40 ft. 
wide, is of pole-type construction, and 
is built of native materials as much 
as possible. 

“These farmers may not want to 
keep laying hens always,” he said, 
“so we built the house with other 
projects in mind. The hens are con- 
fined to certain areas, There are 10 
sections, with a small runway be- 
tween to be used for feed and work 
areas. The birds can be placed accord- 





ing to age, breed, or for testing pur- 
poses. Also, at each end and in every 
section we have some 10 ft. high wire 
gates which can be moved out. A 
truck can then drive down through 
the middle, for cleaning and unload- 
ing equipment. It also makes the 
building easy to convert into another 
type of project, such as hogs.” 


Contract Terms 


Mr. Caldwell places the started 
pullets on each farm. The farmer 
furnishes the building, equipment, 
litter and utilities. He does the feed- 
ing, cleaning and gathering of eggs. 
These are placed in coolers, then 
brought regularly to the store. 

The Farmers Miil & Supply Co. 
furnishes birds, feed, medication and 
field supervision, then gives the farm- 
er an average of 5¢ doz. 

The contract farmers are required 
to handle at least 5,000 hens. Mr. 
Caldwell says larger units have sev- 
eral advantages. The producer makes 
more money on a per-hour labor 
basis, aand will do a better job of 
management. It also is more profit- 
able to the dealer, because it means 
fewer stops for his feed trucks and 
service visits. 

One of his better contract growers, 
J. W. Campbell, says that building 
the house required 800 man hours 
of labor and cost about $4,400. 

The feed is hauled out from the 
supplier's mill at Memphis, Tenn., 
about 45 miles to the east. At first, 
the farmers started with sacked feed, 
but now they are all getting large 
overhead bins for bulk deliveries. 

Mr. Caldwell, who has had much 
experience with laying hens, says the 
profit in such a project depends upon 
several things. Egg prices are the 
most important, but the dealer often 
has no control over them. 

“The things he can control are 
getting the right farmers to work 
with, having them put up adequate 
housing, and then managing closely,” 
Mr. Caldwell said. “I prefer sub- 
stantial farmers, or else young 
couples starting out who have a repu- 
tation for hard work and living-at- 
home.” 

Importance of Supervision 

The store owner does most of the 
service work. He visits each flock 
every week and checks closely for 


COOPERATIVE CONTRACTING—P. D. (Chat) Caldwell (left), feed dealer 
at Wynne, Ark., went in with two other feed dealers in sponsoring a success- 
ful egg production, marketing operation. Also shown is J. W. Campbell, one 
of Mr. Caldwell’s producers. The photo was taken in Mr. Campbell’s poultry 


house, which holds 5,000 laying hens. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 








GOGGLED HENS—This flock of layers, owned by the Farmers Mill & Sup- 
ply Co. at Wynne, Ark., was “fitted” with metal goggles to prevent some of 
the hens from pecking out the larger bits of grain in the endless feeding chain, 
and leaving the high-protein specks for hens on the other side. The goggles 
resulted in a sharp rise in production. P. D. (Chat) Caldwell operates the 
Farmers Mill & Supply Co. He and two other feed dealers have set up a 
cooperative contract arrangement with producers. 


means of improvement. On one visit 
he noticed some hens were taking 
out the large feed particles from the 
revolving automatic feeder, and leav- 
ing the high protein meal to the hens 
on the other side. He instantly put 
goggles on the hens and found that 
production rose sharply. The grain 
pecking hens were putting on weight 
but not shelling out their quota of 
eggs. 

By keeping close records on feed, 
he found that hens ate too much feed 
after they had been in production 14 
months. Also, his records revealed 
that when he mixed farm grain with 
a supplement, he got too much miois- 
ture in the feed. Now he buys a 
complete all-mash feed from the mill. 

“It’s up to the dealer to learn 
these things,” he said. “No matter 
how good your farm growers are, 
they won't watch all the details. If 
I left town a month, production 
would probably drop by several per 
cent, and it’s the same with any 





Turkey Sinusitis 
Transmitted by Eggs 


CLEMSON, S.C.—Research by the 
Clemson College poultry department 
shows that turkey sinusitis is trans- 
mitted by infected eggs. 

After two consecutive yearly out- 
breaks of infectious sinusitis and 
aerosaccitis among turkey flocks at 
the Clemson Experiment Station, 
poultry researchers made a study to 
determine possible egg transmission 
of the infectious agent. 

Dr. B. D. Barnett, head of the poul- 
try department, says the _ study 
showed that sinusitis, which cost 
South Carolina turkey growers an 
estimated $100,000 last year, is egg 
transmitted in turkey flocks. Yearly 
outbreaks of the disease in a closed 
flock suggested such transmission, 
and pathogenic organisms were iso- 
lated from both dead-in-shell and 
day-old poults from clinically infest- 
ed hens. 

An outbreak of the disease in a 
group of three-week-old poults 
hatched from the flock gave further 
evidence of the transmission of the 
disease from the breeding stock by 
way of the egg. Further studies are 
needed, however, to develop methods 
of control for this disease, according 
to Dr. Barnett. 


iin 
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FARM-CITY WEEK 

CONCORD, N.H.—Harold H. Todd 
of Merrimack Farmers Exchange, 
Inc., which operates a feed mill in 
Bow and more than a score of grain 
stores throughout New Hampshire, 
has been named chairman of the 
state’s Farm-City Week observance, 
scheduled for Nov. 20-26. He served 
in the same capacity last year when 
the program was held for the first 
time. 








other contract deal. A program is 
only as good as the feed conversion 
the owner can get.” 

The firm does not plan to expand 
too fast, but is set up to double 
flock numbers if the market war- 
rants it. 

In addition to the laying hens, the 
Farmers Mill & Supply Co. does a 
good business in diversified lines. It 
does custom grinding and mixing, and 
has a mobile feed mill that brings 
in a steady trade. 

“That kind of business can finally 
became static, however,” said Mr 
Caldwell. “So if a dealer wants a 
sharp increase in feed sales, he must 
go into contract feeding. Ours has 
paid this last year, but who knows 
about the future? In the feed busi- 
ness, a dealer must be able to shift 
his business according to the trends.” 
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Una kee. LABORATORIES, INC. 


Main Office and Piant — East St. Louis, Iilinois 
One of the country’s eldest ond largest morviaiere ef vilamn and ace mineral product. 


Better nutrition is our 
business — not just the 
scientific formulation of 
vitamin-trace mineral 
fortifications. That’s why 
at Ultra-Life, laboratory 
scientists, farm service- 
men and marketing men 
Follow Through on ship- 
ments of Ultra-Life prod- 
ucts — to help produce 
better sales for the feed 
manufacturer and better 
nutrition for the feeder. 
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WITH MINIMUM 25% FISH GLANDULAR AND LIVER HYDROLYSATE ADDED 


af the Plus Factors 
GUARANTEED “ALL YEAR" SUPPLY 


R. S. WILSON CO. 


1206 MAPLE AVE.*® LOS ANGELES 15. CALIF 























“Since we installed our Brower Mixer, our customers 
have increased by 50 to 75% and our profits also 
stepped up 50 to 75%. The Brower Mixer is very 
economical to operate and we have never had any 
service problems. It has been a very good investment 


BROWER 
Whitluind MIXER 


WORLD’S LARGEST SELLER because of its dependability 


. . . fast mixing action . 


. . low cost operation. BROWER 


Mixer WHIRLS the ingredients instead of just stirring or 


tumbling them . 


. . produces the most thorough mix ob- 


tainable. Every sack has the same even mixture. 

FAST . . . ECONOMICAL — a perfect blend in about 10 
minutes at a power cost of only 5¢ a ton or less. Five sizes 
— 700, 1200, 2000, 3000, and 4000 pounds-per-batch 
capacities. Above-floor and below-floor models. Heavy 
welded steel construction — built for years of trouble-free 


service. 


It's easy to get inside through large Mixing paddle attop WHIRLS Easy inspection of feed being 
d hinged . gives the mixed is obtained through GOR WN. Srd, 


hinged service door an 


the — - 
conveyor sleeve. most thorough mix possible. glass observation window at 


eye level. 
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* POULTRYMEN PREFER 
ITS SUPERIOR QUALITY 

* DISTRIBUTORS LIKE 
OUR SERVICE 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 
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WRITE, WIRE, 
OR "PHONE FOR 
INFORMATION AND SAMPLES 


MAYO SHELL CORPORATION 


P. O. BOX 784 e HOUSTON, TEXAS e OR 2-944] 





Phone 





Adkins-Phelps to Build 
New Grain Terminal 


On Arkansas River 


NORTH LITTLE ROCK, ARK.— 
Adkins-Phelps, Inc., North Little 
Rock, has announced plans for a pro- 
jected multi-million dollar grain ter- 
minal on the Arkansas River front in 
North Little Rock. The terminal 
will engage in world wide exporting. 

David M. Phelps, president of the 
feed firm, said the project would in- 
clude a million-bushel grain elevator, 
storage and loading docks, warehous- 
ing facilities and shipping facilities for 
loading boats. 

Mr. Phelps said his firm has pur- 
chased a 1,200 ft. tract of river front 
land. 

In outlining plans for the project, 
Mr. Phelps emphasized the “tremen- 
dous” freight savings and foreign 
sales possibilities of commodities pro- 
duced in Arkansas. 

“We are looking into the future,” he 





Get longer life and better service! 
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Turn-Tuff Rolls 
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SOME OF THE COMPLETE LINE OF ROSS ROLLER 


Heavy Duty 
Crimps ond flakes all grains. 
Shown with Ross Jet Steamer. Fits 
small space. Safety shear-pin. on large 
Fibre scrapers or roll brushes. Cor- 
rugations available for all grains. 
Five sizes, 15x30 to 18x36. 


Rollerator 
Positive tram and roll protection. 
Quick-action, throw-out lever. 
Safety guards. Roller bearings 
throughout. 1, 2 and 3 pair-high, 
sanitary, and low models. 8 sizes, 
7x15 to 10x42. All Steei. 


For the small 


with Jet 


Heavy duty, enclosed chain differential on 
all models, or V-belt differential if required. 


12” Heavy Duty Jr. 


who requires a well rolled grain 

diameter rolls. Available 

in 4 sizes, 12x18, 12x24, 12x30 

and 12x36. Also may be equipped 
Steamer 


MILLS FOR EVERY 


Two-High Cracker 


For soybeans, corn and other prod- 

ucts. Two and three 

10x30, 10x36 and 10x42. Special 
for 


or feeder 


Ross Machine & Mill Supply, Inc. 
12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Fi 


FREE copy of your complete catalog on Ross 
Turn-Tuff Rolls, Steamers and Coolers. 
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Roller Mills, Turn-Tuff Rolls, Corrugating 


State 





12 N. E. 28 © Ph. JA 8-2132 © Okla. City, Okla. 





said. “There is little doubt that this 
phase of river traffic will mean mil- 
lions upon millions of dollars in profits 
to farmers and businessmen in this 
area.” 

The feed company president said 
construction of the facility hinges on 
congressional authorization of funds 
to complete the Arkansas River pro- 
ject. He said construction would be 
started when this is assured. 

Said Mr. Phelps, “Warehousing and 
loading facilities will include rail and 
truck terminal facilities, and every 
service needed for the preparation 
and cleaning of grain. 

“We hope our plant can be ready 
for use in time to barge the first car- 
go of grain down the Arkansas River.” 

Exact cost of the facility was not 
announced. 

The Adkins-Phelps announcement 
adds emphasis to a recent growing 
trend toward the river transportation 
of grain. 





Farm Bureau Joins 


Operations in Iowa 


DES MOINES — Three organiza- 
tional changes were made recently 
in the service company affiliated with 
the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation. 
@ The name of the service company 
was changed from Iowa Farm Supply 
Co. to Farm Bureau Service Co. of 
Iowa. 

@ Articles were amended to allow 
the company to operate in the live- 
stock marketing field. 

@ Operations of the Farm Bureau 
Livestock Marketing Corp. were 
joined with those of the Farm Bu- 
reau Service Co. of Iowa. Under ac- 
tions by stockholders of both com- 
panies, Farm Bureau Service Co. pur- 
chased the assets and assumed the 
responsibilities and liabilities of the 
marketing crganization. 

E. Howard Hill, president, Iowa 
Farm Bureau, said studies and ex- 
periences within the last year have 
indicated that it would be in the best 
interest of both companies and Iowa 
farmers if the operations were com- 
bined. 

A prime reason for the change, 
Mr. Hill added, was to provide “a 
better balanced program” through 
one state company and, thereby, of- 
fering “a more complete service to 
Farm Bureau members.” 

Don Groves, IFBF treasurer, em- 
phasized that this action does not 
change the hog marketing operation. 
The Farm Bureau Livestock Mar- 
keting Corp. has been operating one 
hog concentration point at Tipton 
with construction to start soon for 
another point in Washington. 


_ 
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MILL IMPROVEMENTS 

WELLSBURG, IOWA — Snittjer 
Grain Co., Inc., held open house re- 
cently to display improvements at its 
elevator, including a new feed mill 
and bulk feed equipment. Mr. Snittjer 
offered cash discounts on all Hubbard 
and Geerlings feeds for the opening. 


WHAT! 


Food Without a Hook? 








FEEDSTUFFS 


Offers a lot to its 
readers..no catch 
to it. $5 a year 
brings 52 issues 
crammed full of 
information. 
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DON'T 
TRY 
T0 
SECOND-GU 


WEATHER 


Coccidiosis is a year ’round problem. 
Give your growers the tops in 
coxy protection in all kinds of weather... 
all year ’round with NiCarB in your 
broiler starter and grower rations. i 
Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical Div., Rahway, N. J. 4 | 4 


mon over Four Billion Birds 





@ TRAVEMARK OF 
MERCK @ CO., INC. FOR NICARBAZIN 
© MERCK & CO., INC. 
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Lower Cattle Prices 
In 1960 Are Predicted 


URBANA, ILL. — Prices of slaugh- 
ter cattle seem likely to average $1-2 
lower in 1960 than they have aver- 
aged in 1959, according to L. H. 
Simerl, University of Illinois agricul- 
tural economist. 

Mr. Simer] said increasing consum- 
er income may tend to lift beef and 
cattle prices. “However, consumer 
incomes will not increase as much 
from 1959 to 1960 as they did from 
1958 to 1959. Now we can expect 
only normal growth in the year 
ahead. That will not be enough to 
provide much new strength for the 
cattle market.” 

The major item pointing to lower 
cattle prices next year is a probable 
increase in market receipts, he said. 
Farmers and ranchers have been 
holding back cattle and calves for 24 
months. By the end of this year, the 
number of steers will have increased 








20% in two years, while the number 
of beef heifers will have increased 
25-30%. Almost all of the steers and 
many of the heifers will be slaugh- 
tered next year. 

Mr. Simer! said the number of beef 
calves will be up about 18%, and a 
substantial number will be slaugh- 
tered before the end of 1960. 

Cow slaughter is unusually small 
this year and could easily increase 
substantially next year. 

Another thing that may lead to 
lower prices for beef cattle next year 
is increasing competition from pork 
and poultry, according to Mr. Simerl. 

Mr. Simerl believes there will be 
another increase in spring farrowing 
in 1960. That would guarantee a 
larger supply of pork for the late 
summer and the fall months, he said. 

The supply of broilers, too, is like- 
ly to increase again next year, he 
said. “It is on a strong uptrend, and 
the recent cutback in production is 
probably only temporary. 

“Another point in the beef cattle 
outlook is that feed may cost just 





as much as it has in the past 12 
months.” He said there is more corn, 
but this larger supply is offset by the 
smaller oat crop and the higher sup- 
port price for corn. The supply of soy- 
bean meal will be no larger than it 
was last year, since the soybean crop 
is smaller, he said. 


Twin City Nutrition 
Seminar Scheduled 


ST. PAUL—The first of seven 
monthly Twin City Nutrition Semi- 
nars has been scheduled for the eve- 
ning of Oct. 20 at the University of 
Minnesota. 

Speakers on the program of the 
first meeting will be Dr. Jesse Wil- 
liams, University of Minnesota, 
“Dairy Calf Starters,” and Dr. J. V. 
Scaletti, also of the university, “Silo 
Gas Research.” Dr. H. J. Sloan of the 
university agricultural experiment 
station will serve as chairman of the 
first meeting. 








Improves nutritional 
value and feed performance! 


Here’s the best way to step up the efficiency of your broiler 
feeds. Incorporate Peebles’ M-N-C (partially delactosed 
whey-product). For M-N-C gives you the vital amino acid 
balance that makes protein function with maximum effec- 
tiveness. M-N-C offers you the perfect, low cost source of 


the 12 essential amino acids. 


In addition, M-N-C is concentrated to give you, pound 
for pound, 50% more non-lactose nutrients. Just 2% 
M-N-C supplies the same amount of Whey factor and 
other growth-promoting elements as 3% whole dried whey. 

Peebles’ exclusive spray-dried process assures uniform 
high quality. M-N-C’s smooth, even texture provides uni- 
form color and even distribution in mixed feeds. 

Find out how M-N-C can answer your amino acid 
requirements and give your feeds added nutritional value. 
Write or wire today for complete information. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


World’s Largest Producer of Whey Products 


32 PLANTS Coast to Coast 





H. J. Baker & Bro. 
Appoints F. Wheeler 


Franklin Wheeler has joined the 
New York office of H. J. Baker & 
Bro., chemical importer and export- 


er, to assist in the rapa 
development of 

new markets and 

general product © 
promotion. i 

Prior to joining t » 
H. J. Baker & Bro., | | 
he was sales man- | — 
ager for three 
years for Allied 
Chemical Interna- 
tional ’ 

Mr. Phonler bg OO —— 
graduate of Cornell University and 
has spent three years with Wells 
Fargo of Cuba, and six years in the 
specialty division of American Agri- 
cultural Chemical Co. 


CIBA Offers Film on 


Poultry Tranquilizer 


SUMMIT, N.J.—A 17-minute film 
covering the highlights of a Rutgers 
University conference on the use of 
Serpasil (CIBA reserpine tranquiliz- 
ing agent) in poultry production is 
available without charge to interested 
groups. 

Sound-and-color prints (16-mm.) 
can be obtained from any of the fol- 
lowing offices of Ideal Pictures Corp.: 
233 West 42 St., New York 36, N.Y.> 
58 E. South Water St., Chicago 1, 
Il.; 18 S. Third St., Memphis 3, Tenn., 
and 1840 Alcatraz Ave., Berkeley 3, 
Cal. 

Narrated by Ted Johnson, Rutgers 
Farm News Bureau, the film reports 
tranquilizer research. 

Dr. Robert L. Squibb, chairman of 
the department of poultry science, 
Rutgers College of Agriculture, re- 
veals some of the aims of research 
programs carried on at Rutgers and 
other schools of agriculture. 

Next is a series of interviews that 
tell the story of the development of 
Serpasil and its value to the poultry 
industry. 

Scientists who discuss tranquilizer 
research include Robert F. Ringer of 
Michigan, Richard Carlson of South 
Dakota State College, Donald Ander- 
son of the University of Massachus- 
etts, J. R. Couch of Texas A&M Col- 
lege, Harold Weiss of Rutgers and 
Ray E. Burger of the University of 
Minnesota. 


$150,000 FIRE 

LENORE, IDAHO—A fire recently 
caused some $150,000 damage to three 
Lenore (Idaho) Grain & Seed Grow- 
ers buildings. About 30,000 bu. of 
wheat, barley and oat seed were de- 
stroyed. Three other buildings con- 
taining stock valued at more than 
$200,000 escaped the flames. 
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Minnesota manager reports 
on SHANZER grain drier 


“T believe in staying 
with a good thing 
— that’s why our 
second drier was 
another Shanzer! 
Season after season, 
the trouble-free, 
full-rated perform- 
ance of these units, 
even on extremely 
wet grain, has cer- 
tainly earned our 


respect.” 


— Says, W. H. Lenton, Manager 
Farmers Elevator Company, Inc., 
Stewartville, Minnesota. 


Get more for your drier dollar, see 
your Shanzer representative, or write: 


SHANZER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
S$Utter 1-5200 
85 Bluxome Street, San Francisco, California 
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on your own 


Feed enzyme evaluation 
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TAKAMINE* can put over 60 years of 


enzyme experience to work for you NOW 


Current enzyme research is building keen interest in enzymes for livestock and poultry feeds. Ten 
million broilers already have documented TAKAMINE enzyme results with western barley. Recent cattle tests show 
that feed enzymes increased gains 12%, lowered feed required per pound of gain by 7% when included in dry corn 
fattening rations. 


TAKAMINE enzymes have been used experimentally in animal and poultry feeds since 1924, With 
more than 60 years of enzyme experience, TAKAMINE rates as a leading supplier of these natural catalysts to the 
feed, food, pharmaceutical and industrial fields, where rigorous quality control, uniformity of product, stability and 
reproducibility of results are required. 


You'll also benefit from the continuing intensive and extensive TAKAMINE research program by 
authoritative and experienced specialists in this complex industry. 


These are some of the reasons why TAKAMINE feed enzyme materials can be helpful in your enzyme 
evaluation. They’re available now for your current research. Also our Technical Service Department stands ready to 
offer assistance in this highly specialized work. Call, wire or write us for details. 


<TAKAMINE > Miles Chemical Company 


division of Miles Laboratories, Inc. 
Cpronounce it Tack-a-ME-nee) Elkhart, Indiana 











Sales agents: Blomfield-Swanson, Minneapolis, Minn. — James Forrell & Co., Seattle, 
Wash. — H. V. Nootbaar & Co., Pasadena, Bakersfield, Riverbank, Calif. 


the nation’s oldest basic producer of microbiological enzymes 
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ORDER Kewnco 
MEAT AND BONE MEAL 


QUALITY-PRODUCED BY: 


Kemeo Kem Milling Co. 


MEAT . BOWE MEAL 
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UNIFORM QUALITY 
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NEW BRIGHTON, MINN MELROSE 





Cattle Shipments Down 


SAN FRANCISCO — Stocker and 
feeder cattle shipped into California 
January-July, 1959, totaled 445,000 
head compared with 483,000 for same 
period a year ago. 

Cattle and calves shipped in for 
immediate slaughter for the seven- 
month period this year totaled 341,- 
000 compared with 357,000 a year ago. 

Hog shipments were down 91,000, 
sheep and lambs up 35,000 head. July 
shipments of cattle and calves were 
up 3,000 head, and hogs down 7,000 
head. 
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TO HANDLE DURA-BUKETS 


SAN LEANDRO, CAL.—The Mon- 
arch Supply Co., San Leandro, has 
been named distributor for the line of 
plastic elevator buckets made by the 
Dura-Buket division of the National 
Oats Co., and will handle the line in 
the San Francisco Bay area. 
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ABOVE: W-4 Series Hopper 
Bin model available (optional) 
with reversible feeder, as above. 
Hence may deliver mixed feeds to the mo- 


3 
" Just Two of the 


W-4 
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Molasses Feed Mixer 
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Apply molasses to meal feeds 


- as feeds are loaded into bulk trucks, or 
convey back inside of feed mill for molasses 
feeds to be delivered in bags. Application 
of molasses just as feeds are delivered into 
bulk trucks eliminates problems of storing 
molasses feeds in bulk tanks. 


Highest Peak of Efficiency — 
Greatest Economy — Fastest 
Rate of Delivery — May be 
Remotely Controlled 


WENGER 
W-4 SERIES MIXER 


emcee Perr 4 





lasses mixer, or into bulk trucks directly for 
those feeds to be delivered in meal form 





3 tons to 40 tons per hour. 
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RIGHT: W-4 Series Molasses Feed Mixer 
equipped with an inclined auger feeder, and 
charged from vertical batch mixers. Elimi- 
nates need for an elevator leg. Models avail- 

















able with inclined auger feeders with capaci- 
ties from 3 to 18 tons make outstanding in- 














stallation in custom shops. 


| (Wenger “Mixer Manufacturing 


SABETHA, KANSAS PHONE 111 


Standard of the Industry for Liquid Feed 
Mixing, Pelleting and Cooling Equipment 
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toy, LAUGH 


The parents of a little boy who con- 
sistently refused to eat his meals, 
finally consulted with a child special- 
ist. He advised them to humor the 
boy, do everything they could to get 
him to eat his food. 

So the father told Junior: “T’ll get 
you anything you want to eat.” 

“All right,” said the kid, “I want 
to eat a fishworm.” 

Pop gulped, but determined to fol- 
low the doctor’s advice, he hunted up 
a worm in the backyard and put it 
on a plate in front of his son. 

“I want it cooked,” the kid yelled. 
And his father took the worm into 
the kitchen and boiled it. 

Now the boy looked the worm over, 
and finally said, “O.K. You eat half, 
T'll eat the other half.” 

Turning green, dad finally choked 
down half of the earthworm. Sudden- 
ly the silence was shattered by a wail 
from his son: “You ate my half!” 


¢¢¢ 


Then there’s the off-beat psychia- 
trist who advertises: “Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your mania back.” 


¢¢¢ 


The new cashier was being ex- 
posed to store policy by the man- 


ager. 
“Remember now,” cautioned the 


manager, “we want you to practice 
the highest kind of business ethics 
here.” 
“Yes, sir,” agreed the cashier. 
“So,” continued the manager, 
“when someone forgets his change, 
rap on the counter with a dollar 


bill.” 
¢?¢¢ 


The papa had been asked by the 
young man for his daughter’s hand. 

“I see no reason,” he announced, 
“why you shouldn’t marry my daugh- 
ter—if you can support a family, 
that is.” 

“I can certainly do that, sir.” 

“Wonderful!” exclaimed the head 
of the family. “You have my con- 
sent—and counting my little girl, 
there are six of us.” 


¢¢¢ 


Teacher: Johnny, do you wish to 
leave the room? 
Johnny: I ain’t hitchhiking 








BEFORE! they used to 

call me “runt” 
until | started 
on feeds with 
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Two Poultry Events 
Scheduled at lowa 
State Oct. 15-16 


AMES, IOWA—A state Poultry 
and Egg Conference has been sched- 
uled for Oct. 15 at Iowa State Uni- 
versity, with the 1959 Turkey Day 
following on Oct. 16, according to 
Prof. Richard D. Carter of the uni- 
versity’s poultry husbandry depart- 
ment. 

The Poultry and Egg Conference 
is sponsored jointly by the university, 
the Iowa Poultry Hatchery Assn., the 
Iowa Poultry Supervisory Board and 
the Iowa Poultry Products Organi- 
zation. 

Registration will be at 9:30 a.m., 
and the program will begin at 10 
a.m. University researchers will re- 
port on research in feeding, breeding, 
poultry products and physiology of 
nutrition. 

In the afternoon Dr. A. W. Nord- 
skog of the university and F. G. Gles- 
brecht will discuss some features of 
the Iowa Multiple Unit Test; Prof. P. 
R. Walther will report on develop- 
ments in housing and equipment, and 
Prof. L. Z. Eggleton will speak on 
progress in egg quality control. 

Dr. C. D. Lee, Iowa State Univer- 
sity extension veterinarian, will re- 
port on disease control programs, and 
Prof. Francis Kutish, farm economist, 
will discuss the poultry market out- 
look for 1959-60. 

The Turkey Day program will in- 
clude a talk on “Managing the Breed- 
er Flock,” by Dr. T. T. Milby of the 
General Mills Larro Research Farm. 
He will discuss restricted feeding, 
management and caring for the 
breeder flock. Dr. A. W. Nordskog 
of the university poultry husbandry 
department, will discuss “A Future 
for Turkey Breeding in Iowa.” Dr. 
C. D. Lee, extension veterinarian, and 
LeRoy Kruskog will outline the dis- 
ease control program of the Iowa 
Turkey Breeder Hen Committee. 
Prof. Francis Kutish, Iowa State 
farm economist, will report the out- 
look for 1959-60 turkey marketing. 

The morning program will consist 
mainly of reports on research being 
conducted, or that has been conduct- 
ed, at the university. Dr. S. L. Bal- 
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loun, university poultry researcher, 
will report on nutrition research, and 
Dr. H. W. Yoder of the Veterinary 
Medical Research Institute will dis- 
cuss studies on turkey sinusitis con- 
trol. 

Frances Carlin, home economist, 
will report on institutional uses of 
turkey rolls and poultryman L. T. 


Smith will discuss turkey breeder 
projects. 
The conference is jointly spon- 


sored by Iowa State University, the 
Iowa Turkey Federation and the Iowa 
Turkey Breeder Hen Committee. 


Pamco Builds Plant 


OSKALOOSA, IOWA — Productive 
Acres Manufacturing Co. (Pamco) 
Keota, Iowa, recently started opera- 
tions in its new plant at Oskaloosa, 
producing truck bodies and tanks. 

The new building has not been en- 
tirely completed, but part of it is 
being utilized by a force of about 20 
men in addition to the office force. 
H. S. Palmer is president of the firm. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS—Pictured are members of the committee for public 
relations and education appointed by Madison Clement, president, Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn. They are John A. Wickland, Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co., Minneapolis; Ray Bohnsack, Farm Bureau Services, Inc., Lansing, 
Mich.; William Pearce, Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis; George Greenleaf, Ohio 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn.; Ron Kennedy, F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis 
(chairman); Robert Skinner, Western Grain & Feed Association of Iowa; 
George Forrester, the Forrester Grain Co., Toledo, Ohio, and William C. Theis, 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kansas City. Mr. Clement said that the new 
committee would meet a need of the trade in building better public relations, 
combating incorrect and adverse publicity directed at the trade, and in pro- 
viding the means to work with land-grant colleges and other agricultural 
institutions to improve the training of young people interested in opportunities 
presented by the grain and feed trades. 





Here’s what we are telling your customers about 


Dr. Wallis answers your questions about... 


— 





qd: Is there a new recommendation for the amount of vitamin D 
to be fed for preventing milk fever? 


EAE Yes. on the basis of recent work, the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 
now recommends 20,000,000 units of vitamin D, per day tor five to seven 
days before freshening. This is two-thirds of the previous recommendation. 
Now milk fever prevention costs even less than before. 


qd: Can I depend upon good sun-cured hay to supply enough 


vitamin D for my livestock? 


a: Definitely not. Contrary to whet is often assumed, the amount of sunshine 
received in curing does not provide a reliable basis for judging vitomin D 
content. Some sun-cured hay is even lower in vitamin D thon artificially 


dried hay. 


Gs 5 have 0 heed of ged poodasing datey conn. How mach vitnmin 


D do they need? 





THE IMPORTANCE OF 
VITAMIN D 
NUTRITION 








In this educational series to farmers and feeders, 
Dr. G. C. Wallis answers important questions 
about Vitamin D Nutrition. 





Today’s feeds have added nutritional 
fortification to assure proper levels of 
important nutrients required for good 
production. 

Fleischmann’s FIDY Irradiated Dry 
Yeast is a rich and economical source of 
vitamin D.—easy to use, dependable in 
potency, outstanding in dispersion 
qualities. 

Formulate your feeds with FIDY Irradi- 
ated Dry Yeast—for reliable Vitamin D 
fortification. 


NEW IDEAS 
VITAMIN D FEEDING 


performance on @ long time basis. Based on pone Nay be . R ch provi ” new . | on: 





q: My brood sows are getting a lot of sun-cured alfalfa hay. Will 
that take care of their vitamin D needs? 





e The older cow and sustained high produc- 
tion. 

e The prevention of milk fever. 

e The improvement in absorption and utiliza- 
tion of calcium and phosphorous. 

@ The variability of vitamin D from natural 
resources. 

@ The availability of calcium reserves in 
older cattle. 


FREE DATA PORTFOLIO 


For your complimentary copy, 
Address: Standard Brands 
Incorporated, Dept. FS-109, 
Agricultural Department, 625 
Madison Avenue, New York 
22, New York. 











Feo DeY 
IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 
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Individual feed mill NUTRITIONAL SERVICE 











© VITAMINS 
© PRE-MIXES 








© BIOLOGICS 


© VETERINARY 
SUPPLIES 





821 GROVE AVE., ONTARIO, CALIF. TEL.: YUKON 6-5096 


SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY OFFICE: 291 W. Olive, TURLOCK, CAL. Telephone: MErcury 2-3879 
io Tel.: EXbrook 3-1713 


UTAH OFFICE: 2458 Grant Ave., Ogden 
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Animal Conference 


In California Set 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. — Program 
plans are set for the California Ani- 
mal Industry Conference, to be held 
in Fresno Memorial Auditorium, Oct. 
19-20, under joint sponsorship of the 
California Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn. and the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

The Oct. 19 morning program in- 
cludes the following: “Your Place in 
the Pattern,” W. T. Diamond, execu- 
tive secretary, American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., Inc., Chicago; “Nu- 
trition-Veterinary Cooperation Pays 
Off,” Dr. W. E. Poley, Zip Feed Mills, 
Sioux Falls, S.D., and “Control of 
Disease by Management,” Dr. D. E. 
Jasper, dean, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of California, 
Davis. 

The afternoon program will include: 
“Development of Linear Programming 
for Feed Formulation,” Dr. Gordon A. 
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For Every Feed There is a Need for DEHY. 


No other single feed ingredient provides 
as many valuable nutrients, and it is 
easy and economical to use. 


DON’T DELAY—PLACE YOUR ORDER TODAY! 





MEMBERS THROUGHOUT THE NATION... 


ve sewe You! 


AMERICAN DEHYDRATORS ASSOCIATION 


Board of Trade Building, Kansas City 5, Mo. 








King, agricultural economics depart- 
ment, University of California; “Prac- 
tical Application of Electronic Formu- 
lation,” Hobart R. Halloran, nutrition- 
ist, Electronic Formulation Service, 
Modesto; “The Use of Linear Pro- 
gramming in the Feed Industry,” Dr. 
Dale Madden, applied science repre- 
sentative, I.B.M., Los Angeles; “Land- 
marks in Poultry Nutrition,” Dr. L. 
C. Norris, professor of nutrition, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N.Y.; “Muscu- 
lar Dystrophy and Vitamin E in Poul- 
try,” J. Patrick Jordan, poultry hus- 
bandry department, University of 
California, and “Science and Agri- 
culture,” Dr. Roy Hansberry, Shell 
Development Co., Modesto. 

The morning program Oct. 20 will 
include: “Hay Packaging Methods,” 
Dr. John B. Dobie, agriculture engi- 
neering department, University of 
California; “Pelleted Hay for Dairy 
Cattle,” Dr. Magnar Ronning, animal 
husbandry department, University of 
California; “Pelleting Feeds,” Aldo 
Alessio, California Pellet Mill Co., 
San Francisco, and “Modern Feed 
Manufacturing,” Harris Clark, feed 
mill coordinator, J. P. Ehrsam & Sons, 
Enterprise, Kansas. 

The afternoon program will include: 
“Swine Feeding in California,” Dr. 
Hubert Heitman, animal husbandry 
department, University of California; 
“Utilization of Energy Supplements 
by Poultry,” Dr. George H. Arscott, 
poultry department, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis; “Random Sample 
Test Indications,” Emery A. Johnson, 
California Poultry Improvement Com- 
mission, Modesto; “Field Testing of 
| Breeding Stock,” Dr. Gordon Dicker- 
son, geneticist, Kimber Farms, Inc., 
| Niles; “Net Energy of Molasses for 
Dairy and Beef Cattle,” Dr. G. P. 
Lofgreen, animal husbandry depart- 
ment, University of California, and 
“Supplemental Phosphorus Sources in 
Feeding Beef Cattle,” John W. Algeo, 
Sinton & Brown, Santa Maria. 

Also scheduled is a panel discussion 
on “Influences Beyond Control of 
Feed Manufacturers Which Affect the 
California Grain Market.” 

—_>_— 


S. R. Thornburrow in 


Feeding Operation 


MARYSVILLE, KANSAS—S. R. 
Thornburrow, former feed man here, 
now is one of the operators of the 
Marysville Feed Yards, which have a 
capacity of 20,000 head of sheep and 
| 5,000 head of cattle. 

Mr. Thornburrow, who was man- 
ager of the former Archer-Daniels- 
| Midland Co. feed plant in Marysville, 
| and R. N. Breeding leased the yards 
| from the Union Pacific Railroad and 
| purchased the buildings, storage facil- 
| ities, etc. 
The feed yards are described as the 
largest covered feed and transit yards 
| in the U.S. 
| The operation includes commercial 
| feeding, transit feeding and shipment 
and purchase and sale of feeder lambs 
and cattle. 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 
MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 


Beard of Trade Vietor 2-4671 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Increase 


reduce c¢ 


Feed and mineral manufacturers are vitally interested in 
increasing efficiency and reducing costs in their manufacturing 
processes. With increased efficiency they produce better 
products .. . and at the same time are able to pass on .. . to 
their customers . . . these products at lower costs. 


BUTLER CHEMICAL COMPANY accomplishes both of 
these factors for their customers. Through increased efficiency 





ttatler 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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they reduce costs in producing the finest quality defluorinated 
phosphate ... BUTLER POLLYPHOS. 


As a result . . . BUTLER is able to deliver POLLYPHOS 
containing the highest phosphorus content — 19% — at the 
lowest cost per unit of phosphorus . . . to formula feed and 
mineral manufacturers. 


Let us acquaint you with the cost-cutting advantages that 
POLLYPHOS can provide you with . . . in bags, or in bulk, 
in truck or in carload lots. Any of our sales agents or our 
sales division will be happy to answer your inquiry. 


Sales Division:Esperson Building 
Houston 2, Texas+ Phone CA 2-9711 


Plant & Warehouse: P. O. Box 938, Galena Park, Texas, Phone OR 2-7587 


SALES AGENTS: Warner Brokerage Co., Inc., Minneapolis; Carroll Swanson Sales Co., 
Des Moines; Warren Sales Co., Denver 2, Colorado; James P. Sprigg Co., Los Angeles; 
White Star Concentrates Co., Portiand; E. A. Towns Limited, Vancouver 1, B. C. 
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what drying ca 
per hour up to 
for a drier that will give you 
under all weather conditions... 
economically season after season with a minimum of at- 
tention, an Aeroglide Grain Drier will do the 

See for yourself why Aeroglide is the * 
Grain Drier.” 


Another Repeat Customer For 


750 Bu Per Hr Aaro- 
glide installed Baltimore, 
Md 1955 


1200 Bu. Per Hr. Aero- 
glide installed Seetford, 
Delaware, 1956 


2000 By. Per Hr. Aero 
glide installed Richmond, 
Va., 1956 (pictured here) 


The installation of a grain drier is a mighty - ~3—y 


investment. The selection of the drier is a mighty im- 


rtant decision and one you will live with’ a long time. 
matter what the grain you wish to dry, no matter 


city you may 
5,000 


require from 200 > 
000 bushels per hour, if gt 


e high ne that ality “grain do it 


best. 
World's Finest 

















Chalk Up More Profit 
Selling the “POPULAR” 


Ryde'’s Cream Ryde's Cream 
—~ Calf Meal Calf Pellets 


FOR GRUEL FEEDING FOR FEEDING DRY 


This proven calf starter has successfully REPLACED 
MILK in calf-raising for 47 years. Fortified in Anti- 
biotics and all essential vitamins. Cuts your custo- 
mers’ calf-feeding costs about one half! 


SOLD ONLY BY RELIABLE DEALERS 


RYDE & CO. 


3939 S. Usice Ave. 
Chicage 9%, Illsols 
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Costs of Producing 


Eggs with Different 


Feed Prices and Feed Efficiencies 


In connection with his discussion of 
energy levels for growing pullets and 
laying hens at the Wisconsin Nutri- 
tion School, Dr. M. L. Sunde of the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
showed the above chart. 

The chart, he noted, was prepared 
because of the high cost of protein 
and energy in relation to the rest of 
the diet for laying hens. It shows 
graphically how ration cost and effi- 
ciency affect either feed cost per doz- 
en eggs or total cost per dozen eggs. 
Ten cents per dozen has been allow~7 
for costs other than feed. This lu¢ 
figure includes 6¢ per dozen for de- 
preciation in value of the laying hen 
and 4¢ per dozen for costs other than 
labor. It provides for depreciation of 
equipment and housing and for elec- 
tricity, insurance, etc. 

Suppose, said Dr. Sunde, that a low 


Cost per 
Dozen Eggs 
Feed Total 


What it Costs to Produce Eggs with Different 
Feed Prices and Feed Efficiencies 


energy feed costs $3 cwt., and rec- 
ords show that 6 Ib. of feed are re- 
quired to produce a dozen eggs over 
an extended period. Move up the line 
that shows 6 Ib. of feed per dozen 
eggs to the point where it crosses the 
$3 per 100 Ib. of feed. Then draw a 
horizontal line across the chart. This 
will come out at 27%¢ total cost per 
dozen. 

The table shows that one can afford 
to pay $3.50 for a feed that will re- 
quire only 5.1 lb. of feed per dozen 
eggs. To carry this further, the fig- 
ure shows that one could pay $4 cwt. 
for a feed that required about 4.5 Ib. 
of feed per dozen eggs. 

Only by combining both the nutri- 
tional aspects and the economic ones 
| can we successfully design rations for 
| laying birds, said Dr. Sunde. 





Total 
ration cost per 
100 pounds 





cents 


Dogs 


(Assuming 10 cents per |dozen as produ¢ 
costs other tijan feed 
n't include a/Labor Return) 


b 7.00 
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Pounds of feed per dozen eggs 





A QUALITY PRODUC 


Here’s a formula that works...For You! 


from the cream 
— of the soybean crop 





PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
Emporia, Kansas 





Renderers Plan 
Nov. 4 Convention 


CHICAGO—The 26th annual con- 
vention of the National Renderers 
Assn. has been scheduled for Nov. 4 
at Hollywood Beach, Fila. Accord- 
ing to an announcement from the 
association, the convention theme 
will be based on the “three R’s,”— 
re-education, reunion and recreation. 

Business sessions of the four meet- 
ings will stress the newest methods 
and latest developments of impor- 
tance to the industry. Prominent ex- 
perts in the fields of plant moderni- 
zation, sales and advertising, labora- 
tory operation, office practices, and 
research and development will head 
the educational portions of the pro- 
gram. 

With the Hollywood Beach Hotel as 
convention headquarters, extra-cur- 
ricular activities will also play a 
prominent role in the convention 
plans. Swimming, boating, fishing and 
golf will be a part of the recreational 
program. 

In keeping with the renderers’ na- 
tional program of building export 
sales, a post-convention seminar is 
planned in San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
Delegates attending will inspect in- 
stallations, equipment and methods 
used, and discuss industry conditions 
and prospects with Latin-American 
producers as well as feed manufac- 
turers. 


-— 
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K-State Students and 
Faculty Attend School 


KANSAS CITY —Staff members 
and students in the feed technology 
program at Kansas State University 
were well represented among those 
attending the Feed Production School 
last week in Kansas City. 

Members of the staff of the depart- 
ment of flour and feed milling indus- 
tries who were present were Dr. W. 
H. Hastings, Profs. R. O. Pence, E. 
P. Farrell and G. D. Miller, Dr. J. A. 
Shellenberger and Richard Baker. 


Feed tech students on hand were 
(from Kansas unless otherwise stat- 
ed): James Balding, Medicine Lodge; 
James Bassett, Topeka; Curtis Bech- 
tel, Admire; James Booth, Baldwin; 
James Carpenter, Phillipsburg; 
Charles Colson, Mankato; Curtis 
Eicher, Brewster; Robert Gardner, 
Louisburg; Clifford Gruver, Scott 
City; Jerry Kintigh, Norton; Kenneth 
McCullough, Paola; Joseph Northern, 
Salina; Gerald Oordt, Hospers, Iowa; 
Gordon Rubenthaler, Manhattan; 
William Siebert, Lafayette, Cal.; 
Charles Waknitz, Bazine; James Wil- 
son, LaCrosse; Roger Wolfe, Hiawa- 
tha; Lee Roy Young, Clifton, and La- 
Rue Kabance, Mayetta. 


<tin 
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Jerome Taylor Dies 


OMAHA—Jerome Taylor, 50, grain 
broker, died recently in an Omaha 
hospital. Services and burial were in 
Omaha. 

Mr. Taylor established the Jerome 
Taylor Co. in Omaha in 1945. Prior 
to that he was in the grain busi- 
ness in St. Joseph, Mo. He was a na- 
tive of Milwaukee, Wis. 

Surviving are Mrs. Taylor and four 
children. 











NELLIS 
FEED COMPANY . 
Brokers 
of Feed Ingredients | 
4110 Board of Trade Bldg. 


Wares, 27322 Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Maine Lawsuits 


Settled Out of Court 


LEWISTON, MAINE—An out-of- 
court settlement has been reached in 
suits and cross actions involving the 
Beacon Milling Co., Hillcrest Poultry 
Co. of Lewiston and Cotton Mountain 
Farms, it was announced on the eve 
of their scheduled hearing in Andro- 
scoggin Superior Court here. Lawyers 
in the case declined to reveal the 
amount or nature of the settlement. 

Thirteen suits had been brought by 
the Beacon firm against the Hillcrest 
firms, and cross suits had been filed 
by the Hillcrest Poultry Co. and one 
of its allied firms. The Beacon firm 
sought to collect $74,017.43 from the 
Hillcrest Grain Co. and $21,996.90 
from Cotton Mountain Farms. The 
main actions were against these firms, 
and other suits also were filed. In the 
countersuits it was alleged that the 
grain and mash sold to Hillcrest were 
faulty. 
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YOUR PROTEIN HEADQUARTERS: 
FISH MEALS “PRIDE 
a : ANIMAL PROTEINS 
% 70% Herring Mee * 50% Meat & Bone 
* 70% Full Meal 


Meal 
*% 60% East Coast Fish * 60% Digester Tankage 
Meal 


* 80% Blood Flour 


@IN BULK OR SACKED® 
Lt 




















215 TENTH AVE. NO. 


LEVENS - FE. 9-6841 


MILLING COMPANY MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











le small samples like this 


for this more accurate 


ING-SIZE SAMPLE 


trade up to reliable moisture 
testing ... trade for the 


Stein it2 500-RC 


For years the standard of the grain trade, Steinlite moisture testers 
are more widely used than all other makes of testers combined. 
It didn’t just happen that way ... years of research and improve- 
ment have been invested in every Steinlite model. 


And now the new 500-RC with the new king-size sample tops them 
all! Here’s how the Steinlite 500-RC gives you more of everything 
you need for better moisture testing: 


NEW KING-SIZE SAMPLE—Now you get a better, more representa- 
tive test of the entire load with the big new 250-gram sample. 
Nothing to grind . . . retest the sample easily or return it to the 
load totally undamaged. 


INSTANT ACCURACY—Make perfect tests of grain right from the 
drier or samples of mixed moisture content in seconds ... no 
need to wait hours for moisture equalization. 


FAST, EASY OPERATION — No chance for human error, you just 
drop the sample in the test cell, and check the automatic meter 
reading . . . no buttons to push, no dials to adjust. One scale for all 
moisture ranges. 


IMPROVED FEATURES—New, large 9-inch meter . . . easy-to-read, 
built-in, eye-level thermometer . new round funnel with auto- 
matic reset .. . redesigned circuit with overlap elimination. 


GUARANTEED PERFORMANCE—Your new Steinlite 500-RC is fur- 
nished with a full year’s factory guarantee and free loaner service 
is provided for the life of the Steinlite. You're assured of having 
topnotch mofSture testing facilities at all times. 


Protect your grain profits with the most accurate moisture testing 
possible. See your Seedburo representative or write us for com- 
plete information on the Steinlite 500-RC and the generous trade- 
in allowances being offered for your present equipment. 


Seedburo 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


(SEED TRADE REPORTING BUREAU) 


Dept. FS-10, 
Chicago 6, Ili. 


618 W. Jackson Bivd., 
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Program for 2nd 


MFMA Feed-Vet 
Meeting Announced 


KANSAS CITY—The program for 
the second Veterinary-Nutrition Con- 
ference sponsored by the Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. in cooper- 
ation with state veterinary medical 
associations has been announced. The 
conference is scheduled for Nov. 30- 
Dec. 1 at the Hotel President in Kan- 
sas City. 

The morning program on Nov. 30 
will involve “Animal Health as Influ- 
enced by Management Under Intensi- 
fied Production,” and will consist of 
talks by Dr. Francis Wingert, swine 
nutritionist at the Cargill-Nutrena 
Research Farm at Elk River, Minn.; 
Dr. J. Russell Couch, department of 
poultry science at Texas A&M Col- 
lege; Dr. Conwell Johnson, livestock 
research associate at the General 





Mills Larro Research Farm, Indiano- 
la, Iowa, and Dr. Norman Jacobson, 
dairy husbandry department at Iowa 
State University. 

In the afternoon the “Relationship 
of Nutrition to Disease’’ will be dis- 
cussed. Speakers and their topics in- 
clude: “Stress and Disease,” by Dr. 
Ray Klussendorf, Commercial Sol- 
vents Corp., Terre Haute, Ind.; “Mas- 
titis,” by Dr. W. E. Petersen, dairy 
husbandry department, University of 
Minnesota; “Arthritis in Swine,” by 
Dr. William Monlox, Iowa State Uni- 
versity, and “Gut Edema,” by Dr. 
Earl Baldwin, Baldwin Laboratories, 
Omaha, Neb. 

During the evening of the first day 
Dr. Earl Butz, dean of the college of 
agriculture at Purdue University, will 
give a talk on “Modern Trends in 
Livestock Production.” 

Addresses scheduled for Dec. 1 in- 
clude: “What the Feeder Needs from 
the Veterinarian and Feed Manufac- 
turer,” by Forrest Goetsch, Doane 
Agricultural Service, St. Louis; 
“What the Feed Manufacturer Needs 





from the Veterinarian,” by Maurice 
Johnson, Staley Milling Co., Kansas 
City, and president of the MFMA; 
“Experiences of a Veterinarian with 
Commercial Feeding Operations,” by 
Dr. Donald R. Mackey, veterinarian 
at Greeley, Colo.; “Training the Vet- 
erinarian for Tomorrow’s Agricul- 
ture,” by Dr. A. H. Groth, dean of 
the school of veterinary medicine at 
the University of Missouri, and “The 
Veterinarian Looks at Contract 
Farming,” speaker to be announced. 

Everyone who registers will receive 
a transcript of the proceedings, cour- 
tesy of Hoffman-Taff, Inc., Spring- 
field, Mo. Registrations should be 
mailed to Midwest Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn., 20 West 9th St. Building, 
Kansas City 5, Mo. Registration fee 
is $10. 


onttins 
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MILL OPENED 
CEYLON, MINN. — The Ceylon 
(Minn.) Elevator recently announced 
the formal opening of its new feed 
mill after remodeling and re-equip- 
ping. 











@ FOR MEAT BIRDS 


CARB-O-SEP 


excellent results. Losses 
production, fertility and hatchability were the best we 
perienced in recent years. Hatches ran as high as 83%, of all eggs set. 


@ FOR BREEDERS 


For complete data on CARB-O-SEP, write Box FS-10 


Manufacturing 
Chemists 


» CARB-O-SEP 


is safe — even 
for BREEDERS 


“83% HATCHABILITY.”. 


reports one turkeyman who says: 


“During the past two seasons we have used CARB-O-SEP for black- 
head prevention in our a stock as well as our breeders with 
rom blackhead were practically zero. Egg 


have ex- 


"CARB-O-SEP has enabled us to produce healthier birds at lower 
costs. We can recommend it to anyone interested in better profits." 
Reports from other breeders have been equally enthusiastic. 


PUT CARB-O-SEP IN YOUR BREEDER MASH— 
AS WELL AS YOUR GROWER MASH 


Here’s one blackhead preventive that’s safe enough to use to 
prevent costly outbreaks in valuable breeding birds. 


Mix 2 pounds CARB-O-SEP in each ton of 
breeder mash. This mash should be fed throughout the laying and 
breeding period. It's another profitable way to serve your turkey 
feed customers. 


van regular turkey 


MYERSTOWN, PENNA., U. S. A. 


/ 


prevents blackhead 


“Products of Scientific Merit" 
IN CANADA: WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, LTD., PORT CREDIT (TORONTO TWP.), ONTARIO, CANADA 


top protection 
—yet safe enough 


for BREEDERS 

















Glenn Sparks 
Honeggers’ Promotes 


Two Production Men 


FAIRBURY, ILL.—The near-com- 
pletion of a 1,750,000-bu. grain ter- 
minal at Fairbury has resulted in the 
promotion of two production men of 
Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., Fairbury and 
Forrest, Ill. 

Jerold H. Vaughan has been pro- 
moted from general mill superintend- 
ent to Fairbury plant manager, and 
Glenn A. Sparks, formerly foreman, 
has been appointed mill superintend- 
ent. 

Mr. Vaughan has been associated 
with Honeggers for 18 years. He was 
appointed assistant mill superintend- 
ent in 1952, and promoted to general 
mill superintendent in 1955. 

In his new post as plant manager, 
Mr. Vaughan will be responsible for 
the firm’s entire manufacturing and 
warehousing operations at Fairbury, 
which will include the feed mill, 
equipment warehouse and new grain 
terminal facilities. The latter consists 
of a 1,625,000-bu., flat-storage ware- 
house, and a 125,000-bu. elevator de- 
signed for unloading, cleaning and 
drying grain for Honeggers’ feed man- 
ufacturing requirements, and for gov- 
ernment storage. 

Glenn Sparks has been employed 
with Honeggers in various production 
capacities for 16 years. Raised on a 
farm north of Fairbury, he graduated 
from Fairbury High School in 1938 
and enrolled in business college at 


| Kankakee, Ill. He worked at Armour 


& Co., Chicago, prior to returning in 
1943 to Fairbury to join Honeggers. 


=i 
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_Adding Protein Fails 


To Boost Hog Quality 


ST. PAUL—Research at the Uni- 


| versity of Minnesota indicates that 


the per cent of protein in a hog’s 
diet has little effect on carcass qual- 
ity — generally substantiating other 


| research along this line. 


In a test to compare different lev- 
els of protein and carcass quality, 
Dr. A. B. Salmela of the university's 
North Central experiment station, re- 
ports that hogs getting 18% protein 
from start to 100 Ib., and 15% from 
then to market, did have a slight 
increase in yield of the four lean 
cuts of slaughter weight of the pigs, 
compared to 14% and 11% protein 
levels. The effect disappeared, how- 


| ever, when it was figured as per- 


centage yield of the four lean cuts 
of the cold carcass. There was also 
a difference in loin eye area at the 
10th rib; pigs on the high protein 
level had .39 sq. in. more area, 

No other measures of carcass qual- 
ity, such as backfat thickness, were 
affected by differences in protein level. 

The same experiment showed that 
arsenic compounds did not increase 
gains, feeding efficiency or carcass 
quality. 

At the university’s southern experi- 
ment station, Dr. Kenneth Miller 
found no improvement in any meas- 
ure of carcass quality from feeding 
higher protein levels. Similar results 
occurred in work by Harley Hanke 
at the West Central experiment sta- 
tion. 

Livestock scientists at the St. Paul 
campus who also took part in the 
research were Dr. R. E. Comstock, 
Dr. W. E. Rempel, Dr. R. J. Meade 
and Dr. L. E. Hanson. 
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“We sell Scotch O hens 


_ brand that's in 
demand because ... 





‘9 OUT OF 10 
NEW CUSTOMERS 


REPEAT ORDER 


“We believe we can DOUBLE our sales of Scotch O Lass because nine out 
of ten customers who try it continue to use it.” 

“It’s really palatable, our customers report. They find that cows drink more 
water and production increases. Many have reported higher butterfat milk 
tests after adding Scotch O Lass to rations.” 

Burlington Milk Products Co. started selling Scotch O Lass in 1957—SOLD 
75 TONS last year alone. Mr. Schairer says: “It’s easy to sell Scotch O Lass 
and it’s a profitable item to handle.” 


YOU TOO CAN PROFIT SELLING (ipith ifaw 


85% Feeding Cane Molasses DEHYDRATED on Soybean Millfeed 


DOES NOT REQUIRE A MILL OR MIXING EQUIPMENT IDEAL FOR DAIRY FEEDS. 
TO SELL. Burlington Milk Products does not have a mill EXCELLENT TOP DRESSING FOR CATTLE FEEDS. 
or mixing equipment, yet they sold over 75 tons of GOOD WAY TO GET PIGS ON FEED FAST 


Scotch O Lass last year. 


SCOTCH O LASSmakes a low cost, effective, silage pre- Vy LACTOS LABORATORIES, INC. 
servative. Only 25 to 50 Ibs. per ton of silage—and makes silage 1901 East Euclid Ave. 
MORE PALATABLE. Des Moines 13, lowa 
Please send me complete details on Scotch O 


Lass. 


FLO \ABORATORIES, INC. 


Des Moines 13, lowa 


See eee ee ee 2 ee 
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What makes 
LIMESTONE 


Litter-Lite helps poultry 
raisers keep litter and eggs 
cleaner. 

Specially prepared Litter-Lite 
absorbs moisture. Helps 
prevent litter crust. Lowers 
bacteria count. Reduces 
litter cost. 

Attractively bagged for easier 
sales. Order this preferred 
litter conditioner in red 

and white 50-lb. bags now. 











. 


IOWA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


Des Moines, lowa 


ALDEN—Proven Standard of Quality and Service for Over 35 Years 








COMPARE ! 
There’s Nothing like it 


ANYWHERE! 


f 
) M-C GRAIN DRYE 
| CONTINUOUS | 


EGG GIVE-AWAY—As part of its “Golden Goodness of Eggs” campaign, Hess 
& Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio, gave away 12,000 eggs at the recent Dixie Poul- 
try Exposition at Asheville, N.C. Each of the hard-cooked eggs was packaged 
in a transparent bag with a new midget salt shaker provided by the Morton 
Salt Co., along with a recipe folder describing 21 ways to enjoy “nature’s 
masterpiece of protein balance.” Hi-Line Chicks supplied the eggs for the 
promotion. Hi-Line also prepared a special folder describing the benefits of 
egg consumption. In the picture are (left to right): Mitchell Bond, newly- 
elected president of the Dixie Poultry Exposition; Jean Lichtlyter, Miss 
Golden Goodness of Eggs, and also one of the Promenaders of the Red Foley 
“Jubilee, U.S.A.” network television show; Charles Cook of Tarheel Chicks, 





| and equipment: 


| Feed & Grain Co., 














® Continuous ... goes in wet; comes out dry. © Completely assembled 
Grain Dryer. @ Portable, requires very little installation expense. @ Strong! 
Holds 20 tons of grain, @ Capacity up to 268 bu. per hour. @ 15 H.P. 
electric motor, @ LP or natural gas. @ Quiet for “in town" use. 
®@ Minneapolis-Honeywell temp. and safety controls. @ Can't plug, grind 
or crack grain. @ Dries all grains, beans and rice. @ Can be put in 
operation for less than 2 the cost of other continuous dryers of same 
capacity. @ Serviced by Nationa! Distributing Organization. 


Makes grain drying easier than eyer! No batches; just simple, continuous 
drying. An M-C Grain Dryer at your elevator will do a better job of quality 
drying. Here's a grain dryer that really improves grain quality with no 
heat damage—no kernel checks or cracks. These are some of the features 
only available in the M-C Grain Dryer. 


MATHEWS COMPANY 





CRYSTAL LAKE, ILLINOIS 











Inc., and Kees Zwikker, sales promotion manager of Hess & Clark. 





Illinois Feed Group 


Names New Officers 


CHICAGO—At a recent meeting 
of the Illinois Feed Sales Managers 
Assn., an organization composed of 
some 15 feed manufacturing com- 
panies dedicated to promoting the 
work of the Illinois Feed Assn., the 
following officers were elected for 
the coming year: President, A. T. 
(Ted) Myren, Faultless Milling Co., 
Springfield; vice president, W. H. 
Wilson, Dixie Mills Co, East St. 
Louis, and treasurer, Quintin A. Sie- 
mer, Siemer Milling Co., Teutopolis. 





HONEGGER DEALERS 
CHICAGO — The following dealers 


| have announced they will handle the 


complete line of products manufac- 


| tured by Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., in- 


cluding livestock and poultry feeds, 
Honegger layers and farm buildings 
Edsall Feed Service, 
Albion, Ind.; Center Point (Indiana) 
and Home Milling 
Yo., Greenville, Ky. 


Protein Blenders 


Cases Settled 


WELLMAN, IOWA—Dismissals of 
actions brought by A. C. Gingerich, 
Wellman, against Protein Blenders, 
Inc., and Maplecrest Turkey Farms 
and the firm’s counter-claims against 
Mr. Gingerich were filed in the Wash- 
ington county court recently. 

It has been reported that out-of- 
court settlements were reached. 

About a year ago Mr. Gingerich 
filed the initial action asking judg- 
ments of approximately $350,000. Mr. 
Gingerich was president of Maplecrest 
prior to a merger with Protein Blend- 
ers in 1956. 

The two firms answered Mr. Gin- 
gerich’s action by seeking judgments 
totaling $218,000 from him. 

Contracts and agreements entered 
into in connection with the merger 
were cited as the basis for their ac- 
tions. The contracts and agreements 
concerned provisions for the transfer 
of stock and for the employment of 





Mr. Gingerich. 





RUGGED 


, BAGS 


serve Farm Needs 


Raymond Bag Corporation 
Middletown, Ohio 
A Division of 
Albemarle Paper M{g. Co. 
District Offices: 
New York « Chicago « Kansas City 
Baltimore 





Dairy, Egg Prices Offset Lower 
Levels for Livestock and Grain 


WASHINGTON — Farmers didn't 
fare very well on the prices they got 
for meat animals, grains, oil bearing 
crops and a few other commodities 
during the month ended Sept. 15, but 
higher prices for dairy products, eggs 
and fruit and lower prices for feed 
and feeder and replacement livestock 
came along to smooth out any possi- 
ble over-all changes in the relation- 
ship between production costs and in- 
come. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
reports that the Sept. 15 index of 
prices received by farmers remained 
unchanged from a month earlier at 
239% of its 1910-14 average. And the 
index of prices paid, as of Sept. 15 
was 297, the same as for August. 

The mid-September index of prices 
received by farmers was 6% (16 
points) below a year earlier, while the 
index of prices paid was 1% (3 points) 
above last September. 


Feed and Feeder Indexes 

USDA's Crop Reporting Board said 
prices paid by farmers for feed as of 
Sept. 15 were generally down from a 
month earlier, with the feed index 
dropping about 2% to 195, the lowest 
since November, 1958. Sharpest re- 
ductions were reported for cotton- 
seed meal, corn and grain sorghum. 
Oats, barley and alfalfa hay prices 
were up about 1%. Mid-September 
feed prices averaged 2% under a year 
earlier. 

Declines in feeder and replacement 
livestock prices were noted for the 
fifth consecutive month, with the 
Sept. 15 average 1% lower than for a 
month earlier. Feeder cattle prices 
were off 40¢ cwt. 


POULTRY AND EGGS—On the up 
side of the farmer income picture, the 





GIVE HIM ADVICE 
HE’LL APPRECIATE 


Remind him to order 
Morton T-M Salt. See page 95. 
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poultry and egg index rose 3% dur- 
ing the month to the highest level 
since March. Higher prices for eggs 
and turkeys more than offset declines 
for farm chickens. Broiler prices were 
unchanged. At 143, the index of prices 
received by farmers was 16% below a 
year earlier and the lowest for the 
month since 1941. Egg prices rose 6% 
during the month and averaged 32.8¢ 
doz. in mid-September. Prices of farm 
chickens were at 9.6¢ Ib., below the 
10¢ mark for the first time since the 
beginning of the record in 1940. 

The broiler-feed price ratio at mid- 
September ws 3.3, up from the 3.2 
ratios for August, 1959, and Septem- 
ber, 1958. 

The farm chicken-feed ratio slipped 
1 from August to 2.9 for September, 





more feedmen 
nead 


FEEDSTUFFS 


than any other 
magazine in 
the field 








considerably below the September, 








| The Richardson Class 80 Hopper Scale is a feed man’s 
| dream ... because it can keep pace, step by step, with 


your ever-increasing production. 


| First cost? Low! All you may need at the outset is the 


manually operated Hopper Scale with type-registering 


| beam and hydraulic discharge gate. (Three capacities 


are available, ranging from 1,000 to 10,000 lbs.) This 
gives you fast, accurate, dependable bulk weighing — for 
shipping, receiving, or batching. 


Want more? For easy reading and for tape-printed rec- 
ord with a duplicate for your customer, add a scale dial. 


Need to double your capacity? Tie ina power-operated 


Here’s the answer... a= ix — 
] SS ° 
IV * 
im | 


RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY °* 
Sales and Service Branches in Principal Cities © Also manufactured in Europe to U.S. standards 


RICHA RND§ re 


BULK HOppe; 


This scale“‘grows” as your bulk weighing needs grow! 


inlet gate or power feeders plus push-button controls. . . 
and you're producing at a rate that will satisfy the 
toughest demands. 
Want full automation? Your Class 80 Hopper Scale — 
along with bins, feeders, mixers and other allied equip- 
ment — can be centrally controlled from a Richardson 
Select-O-Weigh panel. For batch proportioning, the 
Select-O-Weigh System provides exact formulation for 
each batch — completely automatic, no-worry operation 
Remember, it’s what’s in between — between grain and 
finished feed — that determines your profit! 
Write today for more information on Class 80 Hopper 
Scale and on Richardson's 24-hour nationwide service. 
& 706 


Richardson Scales con 
form to U.S. Weights 
and Measures H-44 
for your protection 





CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY 
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in 
feeding 
research 


Research Farms. 


2215 N.E. Kennedy 


’ 
Land 0 Lakes Sell the big exclusive— 


Land O’Lakes research! Feeds that have been tested 
again and again— improved again and again — and 
certified for higher nutritive efficiency by Anoka 


Land O'Lakes Creameries, Inc. 


saintly 13, Minn. 





LABORATORY CONTROL by Wilhoit 


CAN BOOST YOUR PROFITS 


Find out how economically and accurately we can quality-control! 
it doesn't cost—it pays! 


WILHOIT LABORATORY [.20:7: 


your feeds... 


Serving the Feed Industry Since 1915 





YOU 


provide the location 





WE 


provide the capital 


so you can use and profit from an 


ARID-AIRE 


GRAIN DRYER 


and for years to come 


this year . 








Farm Commodity-Feed Price Ratios 


CHICKEN-FEED— 
Farm Chickens: 
September 


Average (1948-57) 
Average (Sept., 1948-57) .. 


Broilers: 
September, | 959 
August, 1959 
September, 1958 


TURKEY-FEED— 
September 


— 


1948-57) 
Average (Sept., 1948-57).. 


EGG-FEED— 
September, !959 
August, 1959 
September, 
Average |! 


7) 
Average (Sept., 1948-57) . 


MILK-FEED— 
September, 
August, 1959 
September, 
Average (1948-57) 
Average (Sept., 1948-57)... 


BUTTERFAT-FEED— 
September, 
August, 1959 
September, 
Average (1948-57) 
Average (Sept., 1948-57) .. 


September, 
August, 1959 
September 

Average (1948-57) 

Average (Sept., 1948-57) .. 


KEY TO GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS 

Here is a quide to the states included in 
the geographical divisions listed in the ac- 
companying commodity-feed price ratios: 

New England: Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut. 

Mid-Atlantic: New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania. 

North Atlantic: New England and Mid-At- 
lantic states combined. 

East North Central: Ohio, 
Michigan, Wisconsin. 

Minnesota, lowa, Mis- 
Nebraska, 


Indiana, Illinois, 


West North Central: 


souri, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Kansas. 


1958, ratio of 3.6 and farther below 


| the 1948-57 average of 5.5. 


September’s turkey-feed ratio was 


| 6.7, a little better than the 6.4 mark 
of a month earlier but below the Sep- 


tember, 1958, ratio of 6.9 and the 


| 1948-57 average of 8.6. 


Last month’s egg-feed ratio—9.8— 


| was an improvement over August’s 


9.1. However, it was somewhat below 


| the 12.2 ratio for September, 1958, 


and the 1948-57 average of 11.1. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS—USDA re- 
ported that seasonal increases in 
prices received by farmers for dairy 
products raised this index about 6% 
from 251 in mid-August to 265% of its 
1910-14 average in mid-September, 
about 1% above September of Jast 
year. 

The milk-feed price ratio for Sep- 
tember was 1.48, an increase of .10 
from the month before and .02 better 
than for a year earlier. September's 
butterfat-feed ratio stood at 24.7, up 
a little from a month and a year 
earlier and 2.7 greater than the 1948- 
57 average of 22. 


MEAT ANIMALS—The index of 
prices received by farmers for meat 
animals declined 2% during the month 
ended Sept. 15 to 307 after holding 
steady from July to August. The Sep- 
tember index is the lowest since Jan- 





East West 
South 


South South 
t. Cent. Ati. Cent. Cent. Mount. 


27. oes . ! 
26. eee . ! 
27. see 6.4 ! 


NOTE: Ratios computed at mid-month 
by U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Ratios represent number of pounds of 
try feed equal in value to | Ib. live 
arm chicken, turkey or | doz. sN 
pounds bro! ler growing mash equa 
| ib. broiler; pounds concentrate ~ 
equal to | ib. milk or butterfat; bushels 
of corn equal to 100 Ib. hog. Increases 
in ratios are favorable to the feeder. 


North Central: Combination of the two fore- 
going. 

South Atlantic: Delaware, 
gm, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
arolina, Georgia, Florida. 

East South Central: Kentucky, 
Alabama, Mississippi. 
West South Central: 
Oklahoma, Texas. 

South Central: Combination of the two above 
Pacific: Washington, Oregon, California. 
Mountain: Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Montane. 
West: Combination of the two above 


Maryland, Vir- 
South 


Tennessee, 


Arkansas, Lovisiana, 


uary, 1958, and 10% below September 
last year. 

Hog prices fell off 60¢ cwt. during 
September to an average of $13.40, 
slightly above July, but nearly a third 
below September, 1958, prices. Feed 
prices declined with hog prices, and 
the September hog-corn ratio was 
12.9, slightly higher than the August 
ratio. A wide margin still remained 
between September, 1959, ratio and 
the 17.6 ratio for the same month a 
year earlier, but the latest hog-corn 
ratio was within 5 of reaching the 
1948-57 average of 13.4. 

Beef cattle prices averaged $22.50 
ewt., off 20¢ from August, but slight- 
ly above September, 1958. 


- 
> 


DR. DOWE LEAVES 


BURLINGTON, VT. — Dr. Thomas 
Dowe, director of the University of 
Vermont Experiment Station, recent- 
ly left to join a team of authorities 
to work with beef cattle production 
in Argentina. The mission will spend 
two to three months in Argentina un- 
der the auspices of the International 
Cooperation Administration of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Dr. 
Dowe will serve as livestock adviser 
to research groups at the university 
in Buenos Aires and in a similar ca- 
pacity with scientists and beef pro- 
ducers in outlying areas. 








EXPELLER 
SOYBEAN 





OIL MEAL 


aD PEASIZE CAKE 
43% PROTEIN — 4% FAT 
The High - Fat, High - Protein, High - Energy 
Basic Ingredient for All Feeds and 


DOG FOOD RATIONS 


PREFERRED by Feed Manufacturers from Coast to Coast 
AVAILABLE in carloads and trucklots throughout the year 
from our centrally located plant 


ILLINOIS SOY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


SOYBEAN PROCESSORS 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS Phone 23391 





DAYCOM INC. 


A Subsidiary of The DAY Company 
Dept. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FOR 
COMPLETE INFORMATION ABOUT 
ARID-AIRE’S Sensational NEW LONG 
TERM LEASE PLAN. With this plan it's 
easier and more profitable than ever to use 
an ARID-AIRE grain dryer. You don’t tie 
up your working capital— you don’t borrow 
against your regular line of credit. You get 
faster depreciation’ advantages PLUs the 
business building — profit making advan- 
tages of using the safe, modern, easy-to-use 
ARID-AIRE grain dryer! 


so 

Minneapolis 13, Minn 
Please send me details of Long Son 
Lease Pian and free folder. 





P.O. Box 53 
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SHE CAN’T READ, BUT SHE KNOWS IT’S GOOD NEWS! 


PRO-STREP /n her ration protects her health, aids her growth 


To get more pigs to market—healthier, heavier and more 
uniform in size—give them well-balanced feeds with 
PRO-STREP, 


PrRO-STREP is a combination of two antibiotics—penicillin 
and streptomycin—each with a highly specific activity. 
In Pro-STREP they work together to produce added bene- 
fits neither could furnish alone...to stimulate feed con- 
sumption, improve weight gains and feed conversion, 
promote better uniformity of gains and help prevent 
costly outbreaks of swine enteritis or ‘“‘necro.” 


Owmerck @ Co., Inc. 
@ TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC. FOR AN ANTIBIOTIC FEED SUPPLEMENT. 


MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY at MINIMUM COST! 
There is no antibiotic feed supplement you can buy today 
that equals the effectiveness of Pro-STREP—at such low 
cost. Plan a Pro-STREP feeding program that will give 
maximum efficiency at levels of up to 50 grams per ton, 
for maximum disease protection and feeding benefits. 
Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, 
New Jersey. 


PRO-STREP 4: 


MERCK 


WD 


(procaine penicillin and streptomycin in a ratio of 1:3) 


with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 
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Dues Schedule Is 


Approved by Grain | 


And Feed Dealers 


MINNEAPOLIS The recent 
meeting of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn. here included action 
on a new dues schedule and the 
amendment of grain and feed trade 
rules. (A previous report on the 
meeting appeared in the Sept. 19 
Feedstuffs.) 

The new dues schedule went into 
effect Oct. 1. The new schedule, de- 
signed to correct inequities that ex- 
ist due primarily to the amount of 
storage space built over the past few 
years, is based on total storage ca- 
pacity or number of units operated 
for grain and/or feed firms with 
plant facilities. 

Firms without plant facilities will 
calculate their dues based on the 
number of cars or trucks of grain 
handled. Associate member dues were 
raised from $40 to $50. 

The boards of directors also raised 
affiliated association minimum dues 
from $25 to $50. Affiliated associa- 
tions desiring the privilege of nam- 
ing a director to the national associ- 
ation board of-directors will pay $100. 

Among the associations included 
on the national association board of 
directors are: Jack W. Flammer, 
California Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn.; Phil R. Collins, California 
Warehousemen’s Assn.; Simon B. 
Rhoads, Eastern Federation of Feed 
Merchants, Inc.; Warren E. Root, 
Federation of Cash Grain Commis- 
sion Merchants Assn.; Ivan R. Miller, 
Illinois Feed Assn.; Maynard G. Al- 
derfer, Indiana Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers Assn., Inc.; Milton G. Morrison, 
Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers Assn.; 
E. O. Wheeler, Oklahoma Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Floyd Roberts, 
Jr., Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers 
Assn.; H. L. (Herb) Powell, Pacific 
Northwest Grain Dealers Assn., and 
Grady C. Clark, Jr., South Texas 
Country Elevator Assn. 

Eugene R. Warren, Warren Grain 
Co., San Francisco, Cal., and general 
chairman of the national trade rules 
committee, speaking for the com- 
mittee at the September meeting, 
recommended that grain trade rule 
No. 38 be amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Unless otherwise specified or 
agreed to, a buyer is entitled on each 
car of grain, to one inspection with 
diversion privilege, free of tariff 
charge. Any subsequent stop for in- 
spection and/or diversion shall be for 
buyer’s account. 

“Buyer is also entitled on each car 
of grain to one transit privilege (stor- 
age and/or processing) via the route 
available from seller’s point of origin, 
in accordance with the tariff in ef- 
fect, to the buyer's billed destination. 

“Charges lawfully collected by the 
Rail Carrier accruing from 
- of the seller to furnish billing carry- 





SPECIFY 
Columbia Calcium 


COLUMBIA QUARRY CO. 


1007 Washington Ave 
$7’ ious 1, MO 
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J FE PUT GUARANTEED 


POTENCY RESULTS 
INTO YOUR OWN 
PEEDS AT LOW COST! 
JERSEE VITAL-MIN HAS 
NEVER FAILED TO GIVE 
GUARANTEED POTENCY 
RESULTS! 
Contains the necessary Vitamins, Antibiotics, 
Amino Acids and Trace Minerals to Vitamin 
Fortify your own feeds for just a few cents 
a bag... JERSEE VITAL-MIN mekes your 
feeds better, brings you more satisfied 

customers. 


aa 
> (AF =. The Colf Starter 
3 (AF*SUPPS Bani 
= > en Your Day! 
Contains quarenteed levels of Vitamin A 
teed 


Vitamin D0 and Aureomycin. Guaran 
feeding results. 


for deolers' sales helps. Jobber 
we contacter franchises are cvallobie! 
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failure | 


| 


ing such privileges shall be for ac- 
count of seller.” 

Grain trade rule No. 37 and feed 
trade rule No. 22, pertaining to 
transportation tax, were cancelled 
as being obsolete. 





Grain Drying Plant 

TOPPENISH, WASH. — A new 
grain drying piant and warehouse 
has been built in Toppenish by the 
Grain Dryers and Storage, Inc. of 
Washington, according to Weston 
Farwell, manager of the new firm. 
Cost of the new plant was $140,000. 

The former Benz Brothers potato 
warehouse has been purchased by the 
corporation for storage of aerated 
corn and holds approximately 3,000 
tons of aerated corn. The new ware- 
house will hold 7,500 tons of aerated 
corn. 

During corn harvest corn will be 
processed 24 hours a day, seven days 
a week. During the peak of the sea- 
son the plant will be able to handle 
10,000 tons of wet corn per day. 





Centennial Report 
Includes Comments 


On Feed Operations 


PORTLAN D—Centennial Mills, 

Inc., has reported net sales for all 
products of $30,049,118.59 for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1959, or ap- 
proximately $547,000 less than for 
the previous fiscal year. Net earnings 
before depreciation and taxes on in- 
come amounted to $522,333.02 com- 
pared with $648,405.47 in the previous 
year. 
In his annual letter to stockholders, 
Moritz Milburn, Centennial president, 
stated that the flour division gave an 
excellent account of itself, despite a 
decline in sales during the second six 
months of the operating year. 

Mr. Milburn credited the year’s de- 
cline in sales and earnings principally 
to losses in Centennial’s formula feed 
business and difficulties in meeting 





competitive wheat transportation 
costs. 

(Centennial has announced that it 
is closing out its Centennial-Crown 
Portland feed division. See Feedstuffs 
Sept. 12.) 

Mr. Milburn commented on non- 
recurring charges which adversely 
affected Centennial’s earnings, par- 
ticularly in the feed division: 

“The feed division sustained an op- 
erating loss of $775,701.84, primarily 
in formula feeds. A guaranteed pro- 
gram for broiler chickens which had 
operated successfully for a year and 
a half suddenly produced immense 
losses in the last eight months as 
prices for chickens and eggs went to 
the lowest level in nearly 40 years. 
Another factor affecting the current 
year’s operations was the excessive 
bad debt expense. The charge against 
operations amounted to approximate- 
ly $268,000, of which $218,525.52 was 
a charge to the feed division. The 
major portion of the bad debt ex- 
pense represented the charge-off of 





... there’s a Sprout-Waldron 


CUSTOM GRIND 


SIDE SCREEN CHANGE 


It takes only a few seconds to switch screens 


The Sprout-Waldron “CG” series of custom 
grind hammer mills set the pace for efficient 
feed grinding. They are the perfect answer 
for millers who want flexibility, high capacity, 
low power consumption, and trouble-free grind- 
ing day after day. 


These economical hammer mills are avail- 
able in 14’”’, 18’’, and 24” rotor widths and in 
eight different horsepower ratings. 


Materials are ground by the action of care- 
fully balanced alloy steel four point revers- 
ible hammers and by impact against the pock- 
eted Ni-hard blasting plate. Construction is 
rugged throughout. Alnico permanent mag- 
nets protect against tramp metal. Convenient 
access and screen change doors speed pro- 
duction. Crusher-feeder and products collect- 
systems are available to further increase 
grinding efficiency. 


Write for Bulletin 122 


SINCE 1866 


JS/102M 


while the machine is running with this com- 
pact Sprout-Waldron Hammer Mill. Capacity 
is not sacrificed to accomodate the unique 
side screen change arrangement. 


Available in 18’ and 24” rotor widths and 
three different horsepower ratings, this mill 
is flexible in operation, has high capacity, low 

er consumption. Delays between grinds 
are shortened and high power cost of stopping 
and starting mill is eliminated. Grinding vol- 
ume and profits are increased. 


Side screen change hammer mills are fabri- 
cated from heavy safety welded boiler plate. 
Full size screens, held in sturdy vibration- 
free cradles, are manually inserted from side 
of mill. Four point reversible hardened alloy 
steel hammers are used, as are corrugated 
breaker plates, life-time Alnico magnets, and 
many other quality design features. 

Write for Bulletin 114-A 


Wed SPROUT, WALDRON & CO.,INC. MUNCY, PENNA. 


Modern Equipment for Size Reduction ¢ Size Classification * Mixing and Blending ¢ Bulk Materials Handling « Pelleting and Densifying 





accounts more than three years old. 
Feed sales volume was somewhat 
smaller as it no longer involved the 
Granger operations terminated in 
February, 1958, or the Eugene feed 
mill, closed April 1, 1959. 

“The conclusion that the two major 
loss categories are of a non-recur- 
ring nature deserves to be further 
explained. First, the company is no 
longer engaged in a guaranteed pro- 
gram for poultry, nor will it be in the 
future. Bad debt charge-offs as stated 
reflect credit losses on sales which 
took place other than currently. Far 
more conservative credit policies 
started three years ago have reduced 
credit losses recently to nominal levels. 
There is good reason to believe that 
present reserves for bad debts are 
adequate and that the extremely dis- 
appointing credit experience during 
the years 1952 to 1957 will not be re- 
peated. It should be remembered that 
farming communities have faced low- 
er prices for turkeys and chickens 
and, until recently, for cattle. As 





farmers encountered financial difficul- 
ties when operations became unprof- 
itable, their ability to pay suffered in 
direct proportion. 

“To conclude the discussion of the 
feed division, it should be added that 
this activity requires substantial 
amounts of working capital, both for 
inventories and financing accounts 
receivable, to compete with credit ex- 
tension policies being carried on by 
our area competitors. The profit mar- 
gin has been inadequate for some 
time and competitive conditions pre- 
vent proper pricing. While operations 
are currently on approximately a 
break-even basis and certainly no 
repetition of the disastrous 1958-59 
experience is possible, nonetheless your 
management views unfavorably any 
activity which does not earn ade- 
quately on the necessary capital em- 
ployed. 

“The feed division figures are pres- 
ently being studied by the board of 
directors and may result in additional 
changes in the current fiscal year.” 





New Corporation 
To Include Drugs 


NEW YORK—A plan to form a new 
“electrical - electronics - pharmaceuti- 
cal company” out of existing com- 
panies has been announced by Con- 
solidated Electronics Industries Corp., 
New York. 

A special meeting of stockholders 
of the corporation will be held in Wil- 
mington, Del., Oct. 16 to approve the 
consolidated plan. The new company 
will have total assets of more than 
$74 million, net current assets of $33 
million, and sales and revenues, based 
on current rates, of more than $87 
million. 

The new company, to be known as 
Consolidated Electronics Corp., will be 
made up of the present Consolidated 
Electronics Industries Corp. (NYSE), 
plus Philips Industries, Inc. (private- 
ly held), and Central Public Utility 
Corp. (trades OTC). 

A new subsidiary of the new com- 
pany is also to be formed, which will 





HAMMER MILL for your 


PAYMASTER 


every need 


HEAVY DUTY 





Here is the real profit maker for custom 
mills! With the Sprout-Waldron Quick Screen 
Change 18’’ Paymaster Hammer Mill, screen 
changes are made in a jiffy (either mechan- 
ically or electrically) by remote control while 
the mill is in operation. Delays between grinds 
are completely eliminated. Screens are full 
size, firmly seated to prevent vibration, yet 
easily removed from their cradles to permit 
substitution of other screens. 


The Paymaster Hammer Mill is ruggedly 
constructed of heavy boiler plate and is 
available from 60 to 125 HP. All the basic 
features of good hammer mill design have 
been built into this mill to make it ideal for 
the custom miller, yet keep its price well 
within the range of the smaller feed manu- 
facturer. Four point reversible hammers of 
special hard alloy steel with tips of stellite, 
corrugated breaker plates, are standard. 


Write for Bulletin 110-A 


Exclusive Canadian Distributors: Strong-Scott, Limited, Winnipeg 
Exclusive Avstralasian Distributors: Jaybee Engineering, Pty., Limited, Dandenong, Victoria, Australia 


Sprout-Waldron Model “‘HD’’ Heavy Duty 
Hammer Mills are built for efficient day-in 
and day-out grinding under adverse conditions. 


Equipped with an 18”’ rotor and direct con- 
nected 75 to 125 HP motor, the HD is a real 
profit maker for the larger mills. Sturdy 
cast iron construction throughout, and an 
especially machined base with bearing ped- 
estals housing heavy duty antifriction bear- 
ings, assure perfect alignment of the rotor at 
all times. This construction means steady, 
vibration-free operation. 


The same efficient design features incorpo- 
rated in the Sprout-Waldron line of custom 
grind hammer mills plus this extra rugged- 
ness, puts the HD in a class by itself. Size 
for size . . . horsepower for horsepower. . . 
the Sprout-Waldron HD Hammer Mill will 
out-perform any competitive mill and give 
greater returns on your investment. 

Write for Bulletin 1-C 
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TOP LAYERS—In three random sam- 
ple egg laying tests conducted in Bel- 
gium during 1958-59, Honegger Lay- 
ers came out on top, according to a 
report from Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., 
Fairbury, Ill. In the picture are (left 


| to right): M. Keppens, assistant test 


supervisor, A. Van Puyvelde, test 


| supervisor, Dr. George F. Godfrey, 


Honegger Breeder Hatchery, Forrest, 
Iil., and N. De Rycke of Firma De 


| Rycke, Gavere, Belgium, European 
| distributor for Honeggers. They are 


looking over the winning Honegger 
Layer entry in one of the tests. Dr. 
Godfrey recently returned from a 
European visit to Firma De Rycke 
and Honegger associate hatcheries in 


| Belgium, West Germany and France. 





be 66% owned by the parent company, 
with the balance owned by the public 
This is to be known as Philips Elec- 
tronics & Pharmaceutical Industries 
Corp., for which listing on the Ameri- 
can Stock Exchange will be sought. 

This company will be composed of 
Philips Electronics, Inc. (ASE), An- 
chor Serum Co. of St. Joseph, Mo 
(privately held), the Islands Gas & 
Electric Co. (a 100%-owned subsidi- 
ary of the top company) and Philips 
Roxane, Inc. (wholly owned subsidi 
ary of Philips Industries, Inc.). 

This subsidiary, which will seek to 
expand its activities in the fields of 
fine chemicals, drugs and pharmaceut- 
icals, as well as electronics, will, it- 
self, have a net worth of approxi- 
mately $27 million, and consolidated 
annual sales and revenues of approxi- 
mately $30 million. 

————— 
WAREHOUSE RESTORED 

YUBA CITY, CAL.—The Yuba City 
warehouse of the Balfour-Guthrie Co 
has been restored following a fire 
early in September which did an es- 
timated $20,000 or $25,000 damage to 
the building. Loss to stocks of barley 
stored in the building was about 
$80,000 





| “If Gooch recommends a feeding pro- 
| gram they've proved it works. As a 


dealer, knowing my customers will 
get results helps me sell feed.” 


Lincoln, Neb. Selina, Ken. 
Vicksburg, Miss. Dethart, Tex. 
Counel! Bluffs, !owe 
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AGROZYME* nets $8 more per steer! 


It’s feed EFFICIENCY that pays off in increased profits! 
AGROZYME, added to a dry-corn cattle fattening ration, has 
actually lowered feed costs per pound of gain, increased 
weight gains substantially... and showed margins over 
feed cost of $8 or more per steer! — 


Testing of AGROZYME in dry-corn rations by Dr. Wise Bur- 
roughs at Iowa State University gave outstanding results. 
A series of tests, conducted for feeding periods of 150- 
180 days, showed an average increase of 12% in gains... 
a 4% increase in feed consumption...a 7% reduction in 
feed requirements for each pound of gain...AND AN 
INCREASED PROFIT MARGIN OVER FEED COSTS 
AVERAGING $8.05 PER STEER! 








Please send me AGROZYME Cattle Bulletin 


NAME (please print) 
FIRM. ni 
STREET OR ROUTE 

















One of the most promising developments in livestock 
nutrition, AGROZYME was originally developed by Merck 
for improving the nutritional value of western barley in 
poultry feeds. It gives indication of being an important 
factor in the field of cattle nutrition, too. Additional cattle- 
feeding tests are now in progress at other experiment 
stations and commercial feed lots and many results simi- 
lar to those achieved with AGROZYME at Iowa State are 
being reported. 

A progress report on the use of AGROZYME in beef cattle 
rations has just been completed by Merck. For your copy, 
fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


@TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC., FOR AN ENZYME SUPPLEMENT. 


@MERCK & CO., INC. 
MERCK 


AGHULIME 


with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 





Study Conducted to 
Learn More About 
Fryer Purchasing 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—A study at 
six Indiana supermarkets has been 
conducted by Purdue University agri- 
cultural economists to find out more 
about fryer sales. The study indicated 
how consumer purchases of fryers 
were influenced by changes in fryer 
prices, fryer price features and 
changes in prices of other meat items. 

The study was conducted by Fred 
Nordhauser and Dr. Paul L. Farris, 
both of the department of agricultur- 
al economics. Results were summar- 
ized in a recent issue of a university 
publication, as follows: 

“Price was the most important fac- | 
tor affecting fryer sales. During the | 
weeks when fryers were not featured, 
a price change of 10% was associated 
with a change in pounds sold of about 
18% in the opposite direction. The six 
stores did not differ significantly in 
sales responses to fryer price changes. 

“When a price change causes a pro- 
portionally greater opposite change in 
quantity sold, demand is said to be | 
‘elastic.’ The findings here substan- 
tiate other studies that the demand 
for fryers at retail is elastic. 

“Total dollar returns, from a prod- 
uct with an elastic demand, are great- 
er at low than high prices. Total re- 
turns from sales were found in this 
study to be greater at low fryer prices 
than high. 

“Newspaper price features, along | 
with a price cut, apparently increased | 
fryer sales more than a mere price 
cut. When the weeks of price features 
were included in the analysis, sales 
quantity increased 25-35% in response 
to a 10% decrease in fryer prices 
(moving from prices in the 40-55¢ Ib. 
range to 28-38¢). This 25-35% con- 
trasts with the above 18% figure in 
the absence of newspaper price fea- 
tures. 

“The relationship holds whether 
price moves down or up. In moving 
from a week of featured low prices 
to non-featured high prices, the de- 
crease in quantity of fryers sold, in 
response to a 10% increase in price, 
was again about 25-35%. 

“There was no evidence in any of 
the six stores that featuring fryers 
at low prices one week had any influ- 
ence on sales response the following 
week. 

“Fryer sales tended to be as high 
immediately after weeks of fryer ad- 
vertising and low fryer prices, as dur- 
ing other weeks when fryers had not 
been advertised at a low price. Thus 
the increase in quantity of fryers sold 








during fryer sale weeks over non-sale | 
weeks appeared to be a net gain in | 
quantity of fryers sold. 

“The housewife apparently is quite 
willing to substitute retail meat items 
for each other in response to relative 
price changes. In each store there 
were certain important meat items 
whose price changes were associated 
with changes in fryer sales. However, 
these were not the same items in all 
stores. 

“Efforts were not successful to iden- 





tify meat items which were consist- 
ently substituted for fryers in all | 
stores. Therefore, each store's clien- | 
tele differed in their substitution of | 
other meat items for fryers; but the 


stores did not differ significantly in 
fryer sales responses to price changes. 

“In interpreting these findings one 
should remember that they are based 
on short run changes that occurred in 
specific supermarkets located in cer- 
tain areas. The findings may differ, 
therefore, from results using monthly 
or annual data, or from results one 
might obtain in other stores or mar- 
ket areas.” 


Arkansas Fisuns Build 


McCRORY, ARK.—Two industrial 
buildings are being erected here. 

Angelo-Bronte Soybean Co. is con- 
structing a building 122 ft. long and 
80 ft. wide for storing 20,000 bu. of 
soybeans. The same firm erected a 
similar building for storage at Mc- 
Crory last year. 

Shaw & House, Hickory Ridge, is 
building a factory for manufacturing 
grain buggies. The buggies are used 
in moving grain from field combines 
to trucks which transport the grain 
to storage bins. 
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406 TRANSFER BLDG. 
CONSULTATION AND DESIGN 


@ FORT WAYNE 2, IND. 


FEED MILL ENGINEERING SERVICE 





CALL Saée or Sob Stuart for 


* MILL PEEDS 
% ALFALFA MEAL 


RELIANCE FEED CO. ,::. 


%& UNSEED MEAL 


* SOYMEAL 
% SCREENINGS 


For Phone FH 23-2418 
216 Phoesl 
Miaseapoils 





LA BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 











Or 


* > . OX \ \S LOWS ’ . 5 \ >> 
2 a 
Minnesota Linseed 
Mix your own easy-to-sell, top-money Purdue formula 
in the following proportions: 


330.5 lbs. Minnesota linseed meal, 140.0 lbs. molasses, 
140.0 lbs. dehydrated alfalfa meal, 270.0 lbs. ground 


Supplement Fed 





Soybean Oil 
Meal Alone 
Purdue 
lement A: 
ith Soybean 
Oil Meal 
With Linseed 
Oil Meal 
With Cottonseed 
Oil Meal 
With Soybean 
Oil Meal and 
5% Urea 
With Linseed 
Oil Meal 
































and 5% Urea 








For meal, pellets or grit— write, wire or phone us your 


corn, 50.0 Ibs. urea feeding com und (42 % nitrogen, 
262% protein equivalent), 17.0 lbs. salt with cobalt 
(1 oz. cobalt sulfate/100 Ibs. salt), 52.0 lbs. bonemeal, 
0.5 lbs. vitamin A & D concentrate (stabilized dry 
concentrate with 4,540,000 U.S.P. units A and 567,500 
U.S.P. units D lb. )—total, 1000 lbs. of proven formula. 
For the best sure you use Eiienanete brand 
linseed oil meal and fi feed a high energy fattening ration. A 
high grain ration is better for prime finishing than a 
roughage ration. 
our customers can depend on Minnesota Linseed 
Meal. In yous own formula, with the Purdue formula—or 
by the bag for feeding straight —it provides time-tested 
mucin that gives feeder stock a blue-ribbon bloom. Make 
it your “first choice” suggestion when your customers 
want more milk or a higher market price for their cattle, 
sheep and hogs—or a ribbon at the show. 


requirements. 


Minnesota LinseeD oll COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 21, MINNESOTA @ PHONE SUNSET 8-9011 


There’s a 
QUALITY 
DIFFERENCE! 


a 


MINNESOTA umeseeo OF 62 | 
Minneapolis, minneset® | 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


NEW PRODUCTS - 





No. 7677—Automatic 
Bagholder 


Dust-tight operation and increased 
productivity are claimed for an auto- 
matic bagholder introduced by the 
Richardson Scale Co. The dust-tight 
closure is applied to the lip of the bag 
to prevent dust from flying up as ma- 
terial is discharged. Foot pedal air- 





operation leaves the operator’s hands 
free, the company said. The bagholder 
is adapted to both the semi-automatic 
Richardson G-17 gross bagger and the 
GA-17 gross bagging scale, Both the 
G-17 and the GA-17 have oval bag 
spouts and are designed for filling 


NEW SERVICE « 


No. 7679—Conveyor 
Belts 


A new method of manufacturing 
metal-mesh conveyor belts, said to 
give greater belt rigidity and less 
elongation, has been announced by 
Cambridge Wire Cloth Co. Referred 
to as a “Diagonal Crimp,” the manu- 
facturing technique concerns the de- 
velopment of crimp wheels with heli- 
cal teeth. The crimp wheels crimp the 
transverse wire at an angle, producing 
grooves running in the same direction 
as the spiral wires it connects and at 
the same angle as the weave. Accord- 
ing to the company, advantages in- 
clude greater bearing area between 
crimped and spiral wires; less wedge 
effect between crimped and spiral 
wires; smoother hinging; less elonga- 
tion of the belt after installation, and 
more lateral rigidity for straighter 
belt travel. Check No. 7679 and mail 
for more information. 


No. 7675—Bulk 
Delivery Unit 


A bulk delivery unit with a capa- 
city of more than 14 tons has been 
introduced by Sudenga Industries. The 
unit has four compartments, indivi- 
dually operated. Similar to the com- 
pany’s standard 4 and 6-ton feed box- 
es, the unit unloads at idling speeds 
5 to 6 tons in 10 minutes. The 270° 
swinging auger with flexible shaft 
drive and swinging spout can unload 





either open-mouth textile or multi- | into any bin through standard doors, 
wall paper bags with capacities in the | windows or in tight alleyways, the 


range 10 to 140 Ib., the company said. 
For further information, check No. 
7677 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7675—Bulk Delivery Unit 
No. 7676—Grain, Seed Dryer 
No. 7677—Aut tic Baghold 





(PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE) 


Others (list numbers) ... 


Send me information on the items marked: 


eee eee eee eee eee ee) 


CLIP OUT —FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


| company said. A waterproof tarp per- 


mits easy filling, according to the com- 
| pany, but a steel top is available. For 





") Ne. 7678—Products Catalog 
No. 7679—Conveyor Belts 
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more information, check No. 7675 on 
the coupon and mail. 


No. 7676—Grain, 
Seed Dryer 


A-C-E Supply & Equipment Co., 
Inc., has announced «the “Pierpoint 
Grain & Seed Dryer.” According to 
company literature, the dryer employs 
principles of low heat levels, thin 
grain columns and simplicity of opera- 


tion. It offers large drying capacity 
and economical rates, the company 
says, plus a minimum number of mov- 
ing parts and continuous flow fea- 
tures. For more information about 
the dryers, check No. 7676 on the 
coupon and mail to this publication. 


No. 7678—Products 
Catalog 


A 20-page, illustrated catalog, con- 
taining information, photos and de- 
scriptions of services and products for 



















the process industries has been re- 
leased by General American Trans- 
portation Corp. The publication, in 
color, contains tables, schematic 
drawings and specifications about a 
great many of the company’s offer- 
ings. Copies of the catalog can be ob- 
tained by checking No. 7678 on the 
coupon and mailing. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number on the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7627 — Drag plate conveyor, 


Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co. 
No. 7628 — Dairyman’s Promotion, 


Hess & Clark. 

No. 7629—Moisture barrier, Knott 
Chemical Co. 

No. 76381--Handle bag, Hudson 


Pulp & Paper Corp. 

No. 7632—Automatic batching con- 
trol, Toledo Scale Corp. 

No. 7638—Vibration inducer, Mar- 
tin Engineering Co. 

No. 7634—Pig raising information, 
Chore Boy Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

No. 7635—Mastitis ointment, Merck 
& Co., Inc. 

No. 7646—Impact mill, Safety In- 
dustries, Entoleter Division. 

No. 7647—Grain storage building, 
Stran-Steel Corp. 

No. 7648—Grain cleaner, Superior 
Co. 

No. 7649—‘“New Leader” spreader, 
Highway Equipment Co. 

No. 7650—New package size, Hess 
& Clark. 

No. 7651—Boiler bulletin, Superior 
Boiler Works. 

No. 7652—Feed grinder bulletin, 
Gruendler Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 

No. .7653—Cattle cobalt bullet, 
Nichols of America Ltd. 

No. 7654—Feed body options, Gad- 
dis Brothers Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

No. 7655—Hydraulic mobile mill, 
Iowa Portable Mill. 

No. 7656—Sales 
Gladwin A. Read Co. 

No. 7657—Belt joining booklet, Im- 
perial Belting Co. 

No. 7658—New control unit, Hot 
Spot Detector, Inc. 

No. 7659—Bulk feed handler, Dod- 
gen Industries. 

No. 7660—Lamb hormones, Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

No. 7661—Bulk feed body, Gaddis 


letter booklet, 








MILK—FISH 


in Semi-Solid Form 
For Poultry —Hogs 


ASSOCIATED FEED PRODUCTS 
1220 Flour Exchange Bldg. 


Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Phone FEderal 6-6527 





Bros. Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

No. 7662—Fly maggot control, Al- 
lied Chemical. 

No. 7663—New hopper, Richardson 
Scale Co. 

No. 7664—Vitamin products, Merck 
& Co., Inc. 

No. 7665—Pneumatic conveying 
data, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7666—Continuous voltage sta- 
bilizer, Hot Spot Detector, Inc. 

No. 7667—Electric vibrators, Cleve- 
land Vibrator Co. 

No. 7668—Mobile air unit, Ripco 
Air Systems, Inc. 

No. 7669—Vibrating screen, the C. 
O. Bartlett & Snow Co. 

No. 7670—Hog production record, 
American Cyanamid Co. 

No. 7671—Grain handling system, 
Dunbar Kapple, Inc. 

No. 7672—Indicator unit, Richard- 
son Scale Co. 

No. 7673—Egg business record, L. 
A. Pockman Manufacturing Co. 


—_ 





Texan Analyzes His 
State’s Resources 


For Cattle Feeding 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS— 
Four major areas need to be investi- 
gated in analyzing Texas’ resources 
for cattle feeding, according to Dr. A. 
B. Wooten, economist, Texas Agricul- 
tural Extension Service. 

These areas, he said, are: Market 
outlets for beef produced, quantity of 
cattle available, feed supply and man- 
agement ability of Texans for cattle 
feeding. 

“We have a good market for beef in 
Texas and surrounding areas,” Dr. 
Wooten wrote in a recent issue of 
Texas Agricultural Progress, an ex- 
tension publication. “We have an 
abundance of good quality cattle and 
an increasing quantity of grain. All 
of these can be utilized by our pro- 
gressive farmers and ranchmen to 
make cattle feeding a profitable busi- 
ness in Texas.” 

As Dr. Wooten sees it, Texas offers 
a good outlet for beef because of the 
state’s large and increasing popula- 
tion. “Even though Texans prefer 
beef and are willing to spend an in- 
creasing portion of their disposable 
income for it, potentially we can pro- 
duce much more beef in Texas than 
can be consumed (in the state) at a 
price that is profitable to beef pro- 
ducers,” he said. “But, this should 
not present an insurmountable prob- 
lem to the expansion of beef cattle 
feeding.” 

He noted that for the past several 
years Texas has been shipping out of 
the state annually by rail over a mil- 
lion head more than is shipped into 
the state. “This more than a million 
head of cattle could eat up a lot of 
the surplus grain now produced in 
Texas,” he said. 

Texas has been a deficit grain- 
producing state, but this picture has 
changed in the past few years. Dr. 
Wooten pointed out that on July 1, 
1959, there were more than 290 mil- 
lion bushels of grain sorghum in stor- 
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age in Texas. This is more grain sor- 
ghum than was produced in Texas in 
1958 when the state had a record crop 
of 273 million bushels—44% of the 
total U.S. production. The state's 
grain sorghum crop in 1948 was 74 
million bushels. 

To further illustrate how the re- 
sources picture has changed in Texas, 
Dr. Wooten noted that Texans nor- 
mally feed about .8 ton of feed grain 
to each grain-consuming animal unit 
fed. In 1958, the state had available 
15 tons of feed grain for each grain- 
consuming anima! fed in Texas. 

“Traditionally, we have been range 
cattle producers and do not have a 
feeding history and the great wealth 
of experience in cattle feeding of some 
of the farmers in the Midwest,” Dr. 
Wooten declared. “However, our 
farmers and ranchmen have much na- 
tive ability and access to a wealth of 
technical information, and a few peo- 
ple in almost every section of the 
state have had some cattle feeding 
experience in the past few years.” 
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ANOTHER FEED MILL BY Hogenson... \ 


FARMERS’ ELEVATOR SERVICE COMPANY 
, athens FORT DODGE, IOWA 


*% FEED MILLS 
% SEED PLANTS 
%& WAREHOUSES 


Hogenson Construction | 


722 FLOUR EXCHANGE MINNEAPOLIS 15, MIN 











“THE STRONG-SCOTT 
QUICK-CHANGE HAMME 
SOLVED ALL OUR GRI 


A new office and store are adjacent 
to the modern mill and elevator. The 
Co-Op also includes a lumber yard 
and locker plant. 


Alvin Berg manages the entire Co-Op, 
presently employing seven people. 


‘‘When we offer custom grinding, that’s 


just what it is,”’ says Al. ““We change 
grind size almost every batch. Without 
the quick-change on our Strong-Scott 
Hammermill, we just couldn’t operate 
as we do. In fact,” added Al, “our 


With just a pull of the 
handie, any one of the 
five special type screens 
for the Hammermill are 
dropped into place and 
ready to go— it's just that 
easy and fast. 


Hammermill has been the answer to 
turning out high capacity grinding 


when you really need it.”” Contractor 
at Farmers Elevator Co-Op was 


Arnold Schroeder. 


Walter Wendt, mill em 
ployee at Green Valley, 
adds just the right arnount 
of molasses to feed in 
the Triple Action Mixer 


“As for custom mixing, we give our 
customers fast service and a quality 
product, thanks to our Strong-Scott 
1-ton and 2-ton Triple Action Mixers,” 


added Al. 


Hinged doors on 
the bottom of 

the Strong-Scott 
Triple Action Mixer 
provide easy 
access for cleaning. 


CLIP AND MAIL 


PLEASE SEND ME INFORMATION ON: 
[ ] STRONG-SCOTT HAMMERMILL 


EQUIPMENT DESIGNED FOR BETTER PROCESSING NAME 


Mfg. Co. 


451 Toft Street N. E. 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 


COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


ee af iitieaihin 
Dept. GV-59 
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EXBINNER! 


...for fast, easy removal of 
stock from deep storage bins 


EXBINNER activates such a broad area of bin 
bottom that it eliminates bridging, flushing 
and segregation of material. Delivery is 
smooth and continuous. No more slowups 
because of intermittent discharge. All-metal 


3 sizes: 12" x 48", 24” x 48", 48” x 6714". 
Discharge capacities: 1, 2, 6 C.F. per rev. 


Write THE SUPERIOR COMPANY, A Division of 
Superior Separator Co., Hopkins, Minn, 


0. GRAIN 
— PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 











EXBINNER activates 
almost entire bottom of bin 


e Prevents bridging in bin 


e Eliminates segregation of 
materials 


e Simplifies thorough 
clean-out 


e Feeds evenly, with 
uniform consistency 





Rete 





Convention 
Calendar 


Oct. 11-14—Kentucky Poultry Fed- 
eration and Kentucky Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Cumberland Falls 
State Park, Corbin; sec., John W. 
Tuttle, 730 Rose St., Lexington, Ky. 
Oct. 14—Animal Nutrition Re- 
search Council; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Irwin Olcott, 


can Feed Control Officials; Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Bruce 
Poundstone, Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bldg., University of Ken- 


, Lexington, Ky. 
Oct. 16-16—Michigan Feed & Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Kellogg Center, Michi- 














gan State University, East Lansing, 











PILOT 
















| PILOT 


OYSTER SHELL 














sWeEET 


that’s what cash registers play for dealers who sell 


BRAND OYSTER SHELL 


From coast to coast, the story’s the same. Dealers 
who concentrate on PILOT BRAND report steady sales, 
good year-'round profits, satisfied customers. As a 
matter of fact, PILOT BRAND is the largest-selling 
eggshell material in the world. Purity... quality... 
effectiveness ... economy... are the reasons. 


Are you getting your full share of this profitable busi- 
ness? It’s there for you. 


Order from your distributor... or write to us. 













FOR POULTRY 


Oyster Shell Products Company 


Mobile, Alabama 


ig? 
d 


+ 
a 


TUNE 














ence (attendance by invitation) ; Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind.; spon- 
sored by Agricultural Research Insti- 


| tute and National Academy of Sci- 
| ence’-National Research Council; Dr. 
Cc. B. Cox, Agricultural Economics 
Department, Purdue University. 

Oct. 19-20—California Animal In- 





by California Hay, Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn. and University of Cali- 
fornia; chm., Berton Maxwell, Poultry 


| Producers of Central California, 


Petaluma. 

Oct. 20-21—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation; Hotel John Marshall, 
Richmond, Va.; sec., J. Paul Williams, 
615 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19, Va. 

Oct. 21—North Dakota Swine Day; 
North Dakota Agricultural College, 
Fargo; M. L. Buchanan, Chief, Divi- 
sion of Animal Industry. 

Oct. 21-22—Nebraska Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Hotel Lincoln and 
Armory (exhibits), Lincoln; chm., 
Poultry Husbandry Bldg., University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Oct. 22—North Dakota Turkey 
Federation; American Legion Hall, 
Cooperstown; sec., Irving J. Mork, 
Department of Poultry Husbandry, 
North Dakota Agricultural College, 
State College Station, Fargo. 

Oct. 22-23 — Annual Stockholders 
Meeting, Cooperative G.L.F. Ex- 
change, Inc., Onondago County War 
Memorial Building, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Oct. 22-23—Iowa Seed Dealers 
Assn.; Savery Hotel, Des Moines; sec., 
Bob Skinner, 928 Des Moines Bidg., 
Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

Oct. 22-23—Washington Poultry- 
men’s Institute; Washington State 
University, Pullman. 

Oct. 28—Arkansas Poultry Study 
Day; University of Arkansas, Fay- 
etteville; Prof. Robert M. Smith, De- 
partment of Animal Industry and 
Veterinary Science. 

Oct. 27-28—Indiana State Poultry 
Assn.; Hotel Severin, Indianapolis; 
sec., Robert L. Hogue, Poultry Science 
Bldg., Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind. 


Oct. 29—Nebraska Feed & Nutri- 
tion Conference; University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln; chm., Dr. John Ad- 
ams, Poultry Husbandry Department. 

Oct. 29-80—Washington Poultry 
and Hatchery Assn.; Ben Franklin 
Hotel, Seattle. 

Oct. 29-30—West Virginia Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Blackwater Falls 
Lodge, Davis; sec. J. 8. Larrick, 
Beckley Ice & Feed, Beckley, W. Va. 
Oct. 30—Rooters Day; University 
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A. Better. 
A. Golden Goodness of Eggs. 


Q. Really that good? 

Q. What's exciting? 

Q. What's that? A. New egg-promoting idea from 
Hess & Clark. 

Q. The folks who sell nf-180? 
cation you can buy! 

Q. So tell me about traveling. 


Q. Been traveling? A. Yup. 


Q. Where? A.St. Louis, Indianapolis, Asheville, 
N. C., Harrisburg, Pa 


A. Best feed medi- 


Q. Conventions? A. Yup. Poultry 


Q. How’s it goin’? A.WOW!!! A. They loved us. 





Q.Say! Who's he? A. Fella name of Red Foley. 


Q. America’s favorite country music man? A. The 
same. He works for Hess & Clark every week, 
. big cast, great entertainment. 


A. Gotta tell folks about nf-180! 


A.'Thousands of dozens of us . hard 


Everyone was eating eggs 


Q. Us? 
cooked 
Q.Golden good? A.That’s just what everyone 
said. Even on Dave Garroway’s Today show. all year 


and radio ... and news Q. How come? 


Q. Television? A.. 
and billboards. 


papers... 


Q. Great press notices, huh? 


scrapbook 


A. Oughta see my 


Q. City audience, too? 


A. Yup, tellin’ them how 


to enjoy the Golden Goodness of Eggs, every 


day, every month. 


Red Foley sells the Golden Goodness of Eggs on 140 stations 


The Red Foley Show is sponsored each Saturday by Hess & 
Clark on the NBC radio Monitor network, coast to coast. All 
times indicated below are local time. Tune in... and tell 
your friends to listen. You'll all enjoy the show. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Montgomery, Ala 
Selma, Ala. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Fayetteville, Ark, 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Fresno, Calif. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


San Diego, Calif. 


San Francisco, Calif, 


Denver, Colo. 
Wilmington, Del, 
Gainesville, Fla. 
Jacksonville, Fla, 
Lakeland, Fla, 
Miami, Fla. 
Tampa, Fla. 
Athens, Ga. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Canton, Ga. 
Columbus, Ga. 
Gainesville, Ga. 
Boise, Idaho 
Pocatello, Idaho 
Twin Falls, idaho 
Chicago, Ill. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Springfield, Il, 
Elkhart, Ind. 
Evansville, ind. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Davenport, lowa 


WAPI 
WALA 
WHHY 
WHBB 
KTAR 
KHOG 


12:30 pm 
12:30 pm 
12:30 pm 
12:30 pm 
12:30 pm 
12:15 pm 
KARK 12:30 pm 
KM) 12:15 pm 
KFI 12:45 pm 
KFSO 6:15 am 
KNBC 12:30 pm 
KOA 12:45 pm 
WODEL 12:50 pm 
WRUF 1:05 pm 
WJAX 12:30 pm 
WLAK 12.30 pm 
WCKR 1:05 pm 
WFLA 12:30 pm 
WRFC 12:45 pm 
WBIA 

WCHK 

WDAK 

WGGA 


Kibo 
KSE! 1:05 pm 
KTFI (Mon.) 6-15 am 
WMAQ 6:15 am 
WEEK 12:30 pm 
WMAY 5:15 pm 
WTRC 12:30 pm 
WGBF 12:30pm 
WG 12:30 pm 
WiBc 6:00 am 
woc 12:30 pm 


Des Moines, lowa 
Waterloo, lowa 
Garden City, Kans. 
Hutchinson, Kans. 
Pittsburg, Kans, 
Wichita, Kans, 
Louisville, Ky. 
Alexandria, La. 
Lafayette, La. 
Monroe, La. 
Shreveport, La. 
Augusta, Me. 
Portiand, Me. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Cumberland, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Flint, Mich. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Houghton, Mich. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Mankato, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
St. Cloud, Minn, 
Jackson, Miss. 
Laurel, Miss. * 
Kansas City, Mo, 
Springfield, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Billings, Mont, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Las Vegas, Nev, 
Vineland, N. J. 


WHO 
KXEL 
KIUL 
KWBW 

KOAM (Mon.) 
KFH 


11:45 am 
12:45 pm 
5:45 pm 
12:30 pm 
11:05 am 
12:15 pm 
12:30 pm 
12:30 pm 
12:30 pm 
12:30 pm 
12:15 pm 
12:30 pm 
12:30 pm 


as 
2 
3 


bs ee 


he 
YOM SVN r Pr ayrysy 


SSaSSSsaeasese 


~ 
POMRrse 


be 
vvuv & & 
BSSSSSSESSSSSSSES 


5 


koB 
KSWS 
WINR 
WVET 
wGY 
WSYR 
WWNC 
WBT 


12:00 pm 
12:30 pm 
12:30 pm 


Albuquerque, N. M, 
Roswell, N. M. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Asheville, N. C. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Winston-Salem, N.C, 
Bismarck, N. D. 
Fargo, N. D. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Toledo, Ohio 
Worthington, Ohio 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Zanesville, Ohio 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Eugene, Ore, 
Medford, Ore. 
Portland, Ore. 
Salem, Ore. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hazelton, Pa. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Lewistown, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reading, Pa. 
Williamsport, Pa. 
York, Pa. 
Charleston, $. C, 
Columbia, S$. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
Huron, S. D. 

Sioux Falls, $. D. 
Yankton, S$. D. 
Bristol, Tenn. 
Chattanooga, Tenn, 


WATE 
wMc 
WSM 
KVLF 
WBAP 


12:30 pm 

12:30 pm 
1:05 pm 

12:30 pm 
1:00 pm 
KCTI 12:15 pm 

KIUN 12:30 pm 
WOAI 1:05 pm 
KSUB 

KDYL 

WINA 

WSVA 

WREL 

WIMA 

WRVA 

WSLS 

KHQ 

WEAU 

WBAY 

WKBH 

WIBA 

WMAM 


Knoxville, Tenn, 
Memphis, Tenn, 
Nashville, Tenn, 
Alpine, Texas 

Fort Worth, Texas 
Gonzales, Texas 
Pecos, Texas 

San Antonio, Texas 
Cedar City, Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Charlottesville, Va. 
Harrisonburg, Va. 
Lexington, Va. 
Orange, Va 
Richmond, Va. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
Green Bay, Wis. 
LaCrosse, Wis. 
Madison, Wis. 
Marinette, Wis. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Wim) 

Wausau, Wis. WSAU 1:00 pm 


For improved egg 
production 


nfi80 


HESS & CLARK 
Ashland, Ohio 
Division of Vick Chemical Company 
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chm., Dr. U. 8S. Garrigus, Department | College, Miss. 







Broadview Hotel, Wichita; sec., Harry 
CALENDAR FOR 1959-60 J. Reed, Box 663, Manhattan, Kansas. 
Nov. 4-5—Illinois Feed Assn. and 
OCTOBER NOVEMBER DECEMBER JANUARY Illinois Poultry Improvement Assn., 
SMIWTFESI|SMTIWTFS|SMTWTES|)/SMIWTE S joint convention; Armory, Spring- 
45 , 

coord idl § Fad db dle Fees ,486783 field, Tll.; IFA, Leland Hotel; sec., 
MeO U TELL Re oslo a | | comme: perm Neca ct Trade Bite. 
RUPERT SR 27 28 29 30 31 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 Chicago; IPIA, St. Nicholas Hotel; 
3 sec., Aubrey Harless, Box 91, Shelby- 

jada ville, Ill. 

FEBRUARY MARCH APRIL MAY 
ce. 66 6 123465 12)'12348567 Nov. 4-7 — National Renderers 
RR ERI ea el a ee eat ee ee ee oe oe 
617 181 ! Fla.; sec., Miss Jamie 
17 18 19 20 21 22 23| 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 ° 
—_— 39 3s 35 30.31 | 24 28 26 27 28 29 30| 29 30 31 Fox, 30 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, 
Nov. 5-6—Florida Nutrition Con- 
N JULY AUGUST SEPTEMBER 

nh iat 3 4 6789 rtennan sse7ean ~~ eager angler 
§ 678 #101! 5 ° 
415 16] 14 15 16 17 18 19-20] 1h 12 13 14 15 16 17 A 
19 20 21 22 i$ 25 a8 | 17 te 19 20 2 23 25| 21 22 23 24 25 26 27| 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 sponsored by Florida Feed Dealers 
26 27 28 29 30 24 25 26 27 28 29 30| 28 29 30 31 25 26 27 28 29 30 Assn. and Florida Agricultural Ex- 
31 periment Station; chm., Dr. J. P 
Feaster, Department of Animal Hus- 


of Nebraska, Lincoln; Dr. E. R. Peo, Nov. 1-4—Mississippi Poultry Im- bandry and Nutrition. 

Animal Husbandry Department. provement Assn., Biloxi; Dean & Nov. 6-7—Oklahoma Formula Feed 
Oct. 30—Illinois Sheep Producers | Director, Division of Agriculture, Conference; Oklahoma State Univer- 

Day; University of Illinois, Urbana; | Mississippi State University, State sity, Stillwater; chm., Dr. Rollin H. 





of Animal Science. Nov. 4-5—Kansas Poultry Assn.; Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, TL 

















FEEDERS CUT 
FEED and TIME C 


A 





Madron Mfg. Co., Denver, showed Herman H. 
Steinbaugh, large Lafayette, Colo., cattle feeder, 
how to cut feed costs drastically and save 5/6th 
of his feeding time. The answer was a simple “do 
it yourself” Bulk Feed mill in which 20 to 30 tons 
of grain could be ground, mixed, stored and fed 
daily. Key to the installation is four 22.8 tons 
Columbian bolted steel Flow-Matic bulk feed tanks 
into which the ground grains are fed from the roller 
mill within the plant, through the elevator boot. 
By adjusting the slide gates of the bulk feed tanks, 
the exact amount of any feed ingredient can be 
pre-determined and discharged into unloading con- 
veyor to provide the desired mixture that will go 
into the feed trucks. Bulk grain is dumped into a 


















tanks are available in 6 and 9 ft. diam- 








er P.O. Box C-4013 
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Columbian “Look Ahead” engi- tained formula feed 
neering can modernize or ex- mixer and storage 
Columbian Red Top Flow-matic Bulk Feed pand an old elevator to make it unit! 


for more profitable by incorpor- 
ating economical storage, blend- 


eters with center or side drawoff hoppers, ing ond classifying tonks and 
ond capacities ranging from 2 to 28.2 faster handling equipment. Or it 
tons. Larger, welded steel bulk tanks are can provide a complete new 
also available from Columbian. elevator. 







Bp S77 MASTER 
PY RA 
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center pit in the drive-through barn building and 
stored by conveyors in bins at either side. From 
there it goes through the roller mill and into the 
designated bulk feed tanks as feed ingredients. 


Such installations as this are examples of how 
Columbian Distributors and their engineering serv- 
ice can help feeders, feed mills and elevator oper- 
ators achieve more economical and more profitable 
operation. Whether your requirement is for a single 
storage bin, bulk feed tank or complete elevator 
or bulk feed installation, it will pay you to consult 
Columbian. Write for free Columbian Bulk Feed 
Tank and Bolted Steel Grain Storage folders today. 
They’re most informative! 


Columbian Mix .O- 
Matic Bulk Feed tank 
permits mixing and 
re-mixing feed _ in- 
gredients within the 
tank prior to dis- 
charge into the feed 
truck. Mix-O-Matic is 
a simple, self-con- 








COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 








Nov. 12-18—Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
chm., Dr. F. W. Hill, Poultry Hus- 
bandry Dept., Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

Nov. 11-18—Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
chm., Dr. M. L. Scott, Poultry Hus- 
bandry Department, New York State 
College of Agriculture, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Nov. 18-14— Oregon Sheep and 
Wool Days; Oregon State College, 
Corvallis; chm., Dr. C. W. Fox, Dairy 
& Animal Husbandry Dept. 

Nov. 16—North Dakota Sheep Day; 
North Dakota Agricultural College, 
Fargo; M. L. Buchanan, Chief, Divi- 
sion of Animal Industry. 

Nov. 16—Tennessee Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn., Claridge Hotel, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; sec., Charles H. War- 
field, American Trust Bldg., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Nov. 16-17—Washington Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Yakima Junior 
College, Yakima, Wash.; John G. 
Wilson, Washington State Feed Assn., 
Inc., 814 Second Avenue Blidg., Seat- 
tle 4. 

Nov. 18—School for Poultry Serv- 
lcemen; University of New Jersey, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, New 
Brunswick; chm., R. L. Squibb, De- 
partment of Poultry Science. 

Nov. 19-20—National Swine Indus- 
try Conference; lowa State University, 
Ames; chm., Keith Myers, National 
Swine Growers Council, Grundy Oen- 
ter, Iowa. 

Nov. 21—Missouri Sheep Day, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, College of Agri- 
culture, Columbia; C. V. Ross, De- 
partment of Animal H x 

Nov. 22-24—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn. of Iowa; Fort Des Moines Hotel, 
Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Bob Skinner, 
928 Des Moines Bidg., Des Moines 9, 
Iowa. 

Nov. 23-25—Alabama Animal Nutri- 
tion and Management Conference; 
Duncan Hall, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn; sponsored by Ala- 
bama Feed Assn., sec., Merlin Bryant, 
Brundidge Milling Co., Inc., Brun- 

Nov. 27-28—American Society of 
Animal Production; Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill; sec., Dr. H. H. Ston- 
aker, Colorado State University, Ft. 
Collins, Colo. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 1—Midwest Veteri- 
nary Nutrition Conference; Presi- 
dent Hotel, Kansas City; sec., Lloyd 
Larson, Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., 20 W. 9th Street Bidg., Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo. 

Dec. 2—Ontario Retail Feed Deal- 
ers Association; King Edward Shera- 
ton Hotel, Toronto; sec., Murray Mc- 
Phail, 69 Yonge Street, Toronto. 

Dec. 3-4—North Carolina Animal 
Nutrition Conference; North Carolina 
State College, School of Agriculture, 
Raleigh; chm., E. R. Barrick, Head, 
Animal Husbandry Section. 

Dec, 4-5— Arkansas Turkey Con- 
vention and Show; Berryville, Ar- 
kansas; sec., Charles D. Hawks, P. O. 
Box 1446, Little Rock. 

Dec. 7-9—Minnesota Poultry Assn., 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis; sec., L. 
L. Baumgartner, Litchfield, Minn. 

Dec. 7-11—Washington Stockmen’s 
Short Course; Washington State Uni- 
versity, Pullman. 

Dec. 8-9 — Poultrymen’s Service 
Clinic; Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

1960 


Jan. 45—Kansas Formula Feed 
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GIVE HIM ADVICE HELL APPRECIATE 


(THE CATTLEMAN WHO THINKS “SALT IS SALT”) 


ats 


REMIND HIM TO ORDER MORTON T-M SALT. Even though salt is a 
small part of his feed bill, Morton Trace-Mineralized Salt helps 
increase feed efficiency so all his feeds do a better job. He'll appreciate 
your reminding him—and he’ll be back regularly to do more business 
with you. What’s more, Morton T-M is a quality product you can 
recommend with confidence to any livestock producer. It is a profit- 
able item backed by strong promotion that helps make it sell easily. 


TO ADD MORTON T-M SALT TO YOUR LINE, JUST WRITE MORTON SALT COMPANY, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


MORTON TRACE-MINERALIZED SALT 
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Manhattan, Kansas. 










Paul 1. 








Morris, TL 









4, Ind. 









Ga. 









Kansas City 5, Mo. 






Jan. 5-7—National Turkey Federa- 
tion; Hotel Leamington, Minneapolis; 
sec., M. OC. Small, P.O. Box 69, Mt. 


Jan. 17-19-—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Building, Indianapolis, 


dan. 25-27 — Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Atlanta, Ga.; sec. Harold E. Ford, 
235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, 


Feb. 2-4— American Dehydrators 
Assn.; Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs; exec. vice pres., Joseph 
Chrisman, 430 Board of Trade Bldg., 


Feb. 4-5—Oregon Animal Industry 


5, Mo. 


Wash. 





Conference; Kansas State University, | Conference; Oregon State College, | ence, sponsored by the Institute of 
Corvallis, Ore.; chm., Dr. J. E. Park- | American Poultry Industries; Munici- 

Jan. 4-8— Retail Feed Dealers | er, Poultry H 
Training School; University of Min- 
nesota, St. Paul; Dr. J. O. Christian- 
son, Director of Agricultural Short 
Courses, Institute of Agriculture, St. 


it. | pal Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo.; 


Departmen 

Feb. 8-9—Montana Nutrition Con- | pres., Harold M. Williams, 59 East 
ference; Montana State College, | Madison, Chicago, Ill. 
Bozeman; chm., Dr. O. O. Thomas, Feb. 21-23—Ohio Grain & Feed 
Animal Industry Dept. 

Feb. 8-9—Midwest Feed Manufac- | tel, Toledo; sec., George G. Greenleaf, 
turers Assn.; Muehlebach Hotel, Kan- | 5625 N. High St., P.O. Box 121, 
sas City; exec. vice pres., Lloyd Lar- | Worthington, Ohio. 
son, 20 W. 9th St. Bldg. Kansas City Feb. 23-24—Virginia Feed & Nu- 


Dealers Assn.; Commodore Perry Ho- 


trition Conference; Hotel Roanoke, 


Feb. 10-11—Pacific Northwest Feed | Roanoke; J. Paul Williams, sec., Vir- 
Mill Production School; Chinook Ho- | ginia State Feed Assn., 615 E. Frank- 
tel, Yakima, Wash.; sponsored by | lin St., Richmond, Va., or Prof. Paul 
Washington State Feed Assn., mgr., | M. Reaves, Department of Dairy 
John G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. | Science, Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash. 

Feb. 11—Boston Grain and Flour March 7-8—Grain & Feed Dealers 
Exchange Annual Banquet; Sheraton- | National Assn.; Hotel Muehlebach, 
Plaza Hotel, Boston; chm., Paul Sut- | Kansas City; sec., Herbert L. Sharp, 
liff, 177 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 400 Folger Bldg., Washington 6, D.O. 

Feb. 12—Washington State Feed March 17-18—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Assn.; Chinook Hotel, Yakima, Wash.; | Dealers Assn.; New Sheraton Hotel, 
annual convention; mgr., John G. Wil- | Portland, Ore.; mgr., Russ Hays, 702 
son, 814 Second Ave. Bldg., Seattle 4, | Lewis Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


tute, Blacksburg, Va. 


Mar. 17-18—Maryland Nutrition 





Feb. 12-14—Fact Finding Confer- | Conference; Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
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ington, D. C.; chm., Richard D. Oreek, 
University of Maryland, Department 
of Poultry Husbandry, College Park. 

March 23—-Distillers Feed Confer- 
ence; Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati; sponsored by Distillers Feed 
Research Council; exec. director, Dr. 
Lawrence E. Carpenter, 1232 En- 
quirer Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

April 1-2—Texas Grain & Feed 
Assn., Shamrock Hotel, Houston; sec., 
Ray B. Bowden, 407 Fort Worth Club 
Bldg., Ft. Worth 2, Texas. 

April 5-7—Nebraska Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Pershing Municipal 
Auditorium, Lincoln; sec., Howard W. 
Elm, Trust Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 

April 11-18—Poultry and Egg 
National Board, LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; mgr., Floyd Geil, 8 8S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 13, Ill. 

April 21-23—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn., Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles; sec., John Gil- 
more, Blue Anchor Bldg., 1400 10th 
St., Sacramento 14, Cal. 

April 21-23—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Association; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., Orris E. Case, 
609 Wiley Bidg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

April 22 — Nebraska Livestock 
Feeders Day; University of Nebraska, 
College of Agriculture, Lincoln; chm., 
Wm. J. Loeffel, Animal Husbandry 
Dept., Lincoln 3, Neb. 

May 1-4—National Fisheries Insti- 
tute; Hotel Fontainebleau, Miami 
Beach, Fla.; asst. gen. mgr., Mal 
Xavier, 1614 20th St. N.W., Washing- 
ton 9, D.C. 

May 9-11—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., W. T. Diamond, 53 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Il. 

June 14-15—Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn.; Municipal Auditorium 
(Exhibits) and Thomas-Jefferson 
Hotel, Birmingham, Ala.; sec., W. L. 
Walsh, Box 567, Montgomery. 





Brighter Outlook Seen 
For ’60 Lamb Feeding 


ST. PAUL, MINN. — With lighter 
and lower priced feeder lambs avail- 
able, lamb feeding should be a more 
profitable business during the coming 
year. And there won’t be much 
change in the picture for farm flock 
owners. 

So say three University of Minne- 
sota extension men—Kenneth Thom- 
as, farm management specialist; R. E. 
Jacobs, livestock specialist, and Ken- 
neth Egertson, marketing economist. 

They point out that the 1959 lamb 
crop was only 2% larger than last 
year. So slaughter lamb prices may, 
at best, equal those of a year earlier 
until October. After that, there 
shouldn’t be as much of a Novem- 
ber-December decline as there was in 
1958. 

During the past winter, profits 
from feeding lambs were the lowest 
in many years. Slaughter prices start- 
ed to drop as soon as most feeder 
lambs were bought, hitting a low of 
around $19 in January. 

Feeder lamb prices should stay be- 

low last fall because of more lambs 
available, poorer range conditions 
than 1958 and more cautious lamb 
feeders after an unprofitable feeding 
year. Good and choice feeder lambs 
at Omaha are now $3-4 under last 
year. 
As for the farm flock the special- 
ists expect only a gradual further in- 
crease in sheep production. They base 
that prediction on regional inventory 
trends, range conditions and the fact 
that lamb prices haven’t gone up as 
much as cattle prices. Therefore, 
lamb prices should remain fairly 
steady over the next few years. 


MID-STATES 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 


8827 Maple St. ELEVATOR and 
Omaha 14, Neb. FEED MILL 
DESIGN and 
Ph.: Terrace 4033 CONSTRUCTION 


© Our Customers are Our Best Salesmen « 
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It’s continuous! 




















The continuous supply of Solulac means the end of one cause of sudden 
“roadblocks” to feed production! Solulac is made and is available every 
week of the year. So, you can formulate your feeds with it and be 
sure of continuous supply — of unvarying quality. You can get the 
high nutritional values of Solulac, its GFF (Grain Fermentation Fac- 
tors — unidentified growth factors found exclusively in Distillers Feeds) 
and vitamins. Guaranteed to be free flowing in 50 and 100-pound 
bags or bulk carloads. Just write, wire or phone. And remember, 
Grain Processing Corporation is also a continuous source of corn dis- 
tillers dried grains, too! 


GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 
MUSCATINE, IOWA «© Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX 495 


Primary Fermentation Products 
Member of the DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Riboflavin — Vitamin B-12 — Bacitracin — GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors. 


Copyright 1959 
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FEEDSTUFFS reprints 





The following reprints of articles which have appeared 
in Feedstuffs may be obtained on order from Feedstuffs’ 
Reader Service Department: 


1. Use of Linear Programming in Feed Manufacturing— 
A series of seven articles—by Dr. R. F. Hutton, Pennsyl- 
vania State University $1.00 


2. Custom Feed Milling—a series of five articles—by Al P. 
Nelson, Feedstuffs special writer ................ 50c 


3. Mobile Feed Milling—a series of five articles—by Al P. 
Nelson 50 


ee 


19. Calf Feeding Research—by Dr. Frank M. Crane, 
20¢ 


Land O'Lakes Creameries 


Bulk Feed Handling Operations—Reprint of 3 articles by 
Al P. Nelson, Special Writer for Feedstuffs 40c 


Protein and Energy Requirements of Chickens in Egg 
Preduction—by Dr. Paul E. Waibel, University of Min- 
Oc 


nesota 


Feedstuffs’ 1959 Analysis Table for Feed Ingredients— 
by Crrureas PF. PRSRRG occ ccckebaecdevbieepeen 


Enzymes in Animal Feeds—by Dr. Leo S. Jensen, State 
College of Washington 20c 


Flow Characteristics of Feed Ingredients—by Paul Berg, 
20c 


Pretecsionel GHENOET oo. ocd cenedeccenéscecotnae 


30. The Early Weaning of Lambs—by R. M. Jordan, H. E. 
Hanke and D. Reimer, University of Minnesota .... 20¢ 


The Feeding Value of Pelleted Rations for Fettening 
Ruminants—by Dr. J. H. Meyer, University of Cali- 
20c 


fornia 


Processing of a for Broiler Feeding—by Dr. E. L. 
Stephenson & Leland Tollett, University of Arkansas 20¢ 


Science and Service—a |6-page summary of AFMA 
Golden Year articles covering all phases of feed industry. 
Quantity discounts. Imprinting distributor's name for 
nominal additional charge ............seeeeee0. 


Summary of Pork Contracts—by Dr. Paul Roy, Louisiana 
Shel THON sé dawdés in ccndcassundedsas dave 20c 


Feeding Layers for Commercial Eggs—by Dr. Robert H. 
Harms, University of Florida 20c 


20. 


ee eee eee 


26. 
28. 


29. 


32 
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34 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. Balancing Swine Rations—by Dr.’ D. E. Becker, Uni- 
20¢ 


versity of Illinois 


Review of Poultry Science Papers Presented on Nutrition, 
Related Subjects—a series of three articles by Dr. J. R. 
Couch, Texas A&M College 60c 


40. Improved Feed Ingredient Processing—Dr. J. W. Hay- 
ward, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. .............. 20c 


Computer Formulation of Feeds—Dr. W. H. Hastings, 
20c 


Kansas State University 


ee ee 


39. 


Oe ee 


41. 


ee 


42. Nutritional Physiology of the Rumen: A New Approach 
to Rumen Nutrition—Dr. J. C. Shaw, Formerly at Uni- 
versity of Maryland ..........0seeee eee eeeeees 20c 


43. Problems in Bulk Handling and Suggested Solutions— 
J. D. Johnson, General Mills, Inc. ..........+.000: 20c 
44. Principles of Grain Drying—Robert A. Saul, Agricultural 
Engineer, lowa State University .............+-. 20c 
45. 


Effects of High Calcium in Diet—by Dr. George K. 
Davis, University of Florida 20c 


ee 
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Central Soya Exhibits 
| New Facilities During 
‘Dealer Day’ Program 


MARION, OHIO — A new ware- 
house, bulk storage and truck load- 
ing facility have been constructed at 
Marion by McMillen Feed Mills, di- 
vision of Central Soya Co., Ft. Wayne, 
Ind. 

Constructed on property adjacent 
to the firm’s plant in Marion, the 
warehouse is arranged so that its ca- 
pacity of 1,200 tons of bagged feeds 
is readily accessible to both trucks 
and rail cars. A fleet of fork-lift 
trucks handles the stacking of bagged 
feeds, which are stored on pallets, 
according to Max Spencer, manager 
| of the Marion plant. 
| Eighteen separate welded-steel bins 
| give the bulk storage unit a capacity 
| of 280 tons of bulk feeds. The bins 
| are located directly over a 50-ton 
| truck scale for “simultaneous and 
| convenient loading and weighing of 
bulk delivery trucks.” 

A 40x100 ft. canopy provides pro- 
| tection to trucks while loading bagged 
feed at the main facility, an 80x220 
| ft. steel and concrete block ware- 
| house. 

The new warehousing operation is 
| tied to the feed production area by 
| an overhead bridge, which hcuses the 
bal systems for transferring both 
| 








bulk and sack feeds to the storage 
| and distribution areas. 

Throughout construction, efforts 
were made to develop a_ structure 
| that would operate with a high de- 
| gree of dust control. 
| The new facility was shown recent- 





Self-Feeding Pellets in 
Lamb Rations Tested 


SONORA, TEXAS — Results of a 
feeding trial on drylot rations for 
developing lambs were reported re- 
cently by Texas A&M College re- 
searchers. 

Rambouillet wether lambs self-fed 
17% protein dehydrated alfalfa pel- 
lets consumed 37% more feed than 
lambs self-fed a mixture of equal 
parts of chopped alfalfa hay and 
whole oats. 

The researchers reported lambs 
self-fed a mixture of equal parts 
chopped alfalfa hay and 41% protein 
cottonseed crumbles consumed 19% 
more feed than the oat-alfalfa lambs. 


Lambs self-fed a mixture of equal 
parts chopped alfalfa hay and ground 
sorghum grain consumed only 3.5% 
more feed than the oat-alfalfa lambs, 
according to the researchers. Lambs 
hand-fed equal parts whole oats and 
long alfalfa hay consumed 6% less 
feed than the lambs self-fed the 
chopped alfalfa and oats. 

Differences in gains between rations 
were small, they said. All lambs fat- 
tened and the gains were satisfac- 
tory. There was no outward evidence 
of urinary calculi and a minimum of 





feedlot trouble. 














CANOPY PROTECTION—Trucks are protected by a 40x100 ft. canopy while 
bagged feed is being loaded at the 80x220 ft. steel and concrete block ware- 
house built recently by McMillen Feed Mills, division of Central Soya Co., at 
Marion, Ohio. 


ly during a “Dealer Day” open house. 
The main program was held at the 
Marion County Fairgrounds, with 
transportation provided frem the fair- 
grounds to the plant and return. 

Nearly a thousand Master Mix 
dealers, their families and special 
guests attended the event. 

The day before the open house 
20,000 silver dollars were distributed 
to employees of the Marion plant in 
observance of the company’s 25th an- 
niversary. “The entire payroll of 200 
hourly, bi-weekly and salaried em- 
ployees was paid in silver,” Mr. Spen- 
cer said. 


General contractor for the new 


warehouse project was the Fairfield 
Engineering Co., a Marion firm that 
specializes in design and manufacture 
of conveying and storage equipment. 





LOADING FACILITIES — Both rail 
cars and trucks can be loaded at the 
same time at the new warehouse built 
recently by McMillen Feed Mills, di- 
vision of Central Soya Co., at Marion, 
Ohio. In this picture a rail hopper car 
is shown beneath the spout system 
used for loading bulk rail feed. Mean- 
while, a bulk delivery truck receives 
a load of feed from one of the 18 
welded-steel bins located above the 
50-ton truck scale on which it is 
parked. 








Kinpstrom-S$cumo.t Co. 
Representing Suppliers of Vitamins, 
Proteins and Minerals 
418 Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis 15 + FEderal 8-0615 
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NEW GRAIN TANKS—Five of these 
450,000-bu. capacity grain tanks, built 
recently by the Andersons of Mau- 
mee, Ohio, for new-crop grain, were 
filled pneumatically with two Myers- 
Sherman Grainvayors when delivery 
of permanent overhead belt convey- 
ors was delayed. 


Conveying Problem 


Solved By Grainvayors 


MAUMEE, OHIO — An emergency 
caused by a delay in delivery of belt 
conveyors for loading grain into new 
storage facilities was solved recently 
by a special grain-handling setup at 
the Andersons of Maumee, Ohio. 

The construction of 22 grain tanks 
of 450,000 bu. capacity, each 114 ft. 
in diameter and 72 ft. high, was most- 
ly completed, and new-crop grain 
ready to be loaded. 

A call to the Myers-Sherman Co., 
Streator, Ill, resulted in emergency 
delivery of two Grainvayor Air/Mas- 
ters which were wheeled into posi- 
tion beside the main concrete eleva- 
tor. 

A portion of the elevator wall was 
knocked away and a temporary pit 
was built immediately beneath it. 
Trucks and cars were then unloaded 
in the normal manner, grain was ele- 
vated into the “punctured” bin, and 
fell by gravity into the outdoor pit. 
At this point the Grainvayers picked 


it up to convey it pneumatically into | 3 


the new storage bins. 


-~ 


Beef Feeding Methods 


Compared in Tests 


AUBURN, ALA.—Self-feeding ver- 
sus hand-feeding of protein supple- 
ment to beef cows during the winter 
months as an economical measure has 
been tested by the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

The object of the experiment, con- 
ducted at the Lower Coastal Plain 
substation, was to test the use of salt 
to control intake of protein supple- 
ment self-fed to wintered beef cows. 
In charge were V. L. Brown, substa- 
tion superintendent, and Dr. W. B. 
Anthony, department of animal hus- 
bandry and nutrition. 

Hand feeding cottonseed meal or 








MR. AMSCO SAYS: 


“For year around 
availability of | 





premium quality 
meat & bone, fish 
meal and A and 
*D oils, you can 
depend on Ams- 
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cottonseed meal pellets to the beef 
herd is normally done daily or every 
other day. A considerable amount of 
proper quantity of supplement is dis- 
tributed equally among the herd. 

Twenty grade yearling Hereford 
heifers of breeding age were selected 
for this study in 1953. The animals 
were divided into two groups as near- 
ly alike as possible. For the second 
year of the test, the number of cows 
in each group was increased to 12. 

Cottonseed meal (41%) was fed in 
an open trough, but the mixture of 
salt and cottonseed meal was fed in 
a weatherproof feeder. Both groups 
had access to common salt. Water 
was readily accessible to both groups 
from a flowing stream. 

The ratio of salt to cottonseed meal 
for the experimental group was ad- 
justed at weekly intervals to regulate 
the intake of cottonseed meal to an 
average of 2 lb. per head daily. The 
control group was hand fed daily an 
amount of cottonseed meal equal to 


| 


that consumed by the experimental 


group. 
Results of the experiment show that 
cottonseed meal containing 25-30% 


salt was self-fed to brood cows for 
three consecutive winter periods of 
over 100 days each. No harmful ef- 
fect was noted on the health of cows 
or in performance of their nursed 
calves when salt was used to regulate 
the daily intake of cottonseed meal 
to approximately 2 Ib. per head 

Cows self fed cottonseed meal salt 
mixture lost more weight during the 
winter feeding period than the group 
hand fed cottonseed meal at the same 
feeding level. However, during the 
following pasture season, cows sell! 
fed cottonseed meal-salt mixture 
gained more. Total gains for the year 
were about the same for both groups 

Weaning weights of calves in both 
groups were decidedly low. This sug- 
gests that a higher level of nutrition 
was needed for both groups and, to 
supply proper feed units, justified 
more consideration than the method 
of supplying protein supplement 
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Ernest E. Harroun 


Joins Screw Conveyor 


HAMMOND, IND The appoint- 
ment of Ernest E. Harroun as con- 
troller of both Screw Conveyor Corp., 
Hammond, and its 
wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary, Screw 
Conveyor Pacific 
Corp., Santa Clara, 
Cal, has been an- 
nounced by Russell 
B. Maas, president 
and general man- | 
ager 

Mr 


was 


Harroun 
formerly ac 
counting manage! 
and division con 
troller of the Luria Engineering Co., 
division of Luria Steel & Trading 
Corp. Prior to that he was chief ac- 
countant of the Strich Trailer division 
of Fruehauf Trailer Corp. He will 
make his headquarters at the general 
offices of Screw Conveyor in Ham- 
mond 





Ernest E. Harroun 
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New PACAL HAMMER 
holds 50% more tungsten-carbide 


Cut your grinding costs with new PACAL Hammers. Serrated-Head* design holds 
50% more tungsten-carbide than conventional hammers. PACAL Hammers sharpen 
as they wear, hold their edge, cut cleaner. Last 25% longer than ordinary hard- 
faced hammers. You get more hours of quality grinding. You save on replace- 


ment costs. 


There’s a PACAL Hammer for your product and your hammermill. Call or 
write the Hammer Division. 


ay 


*PATENT APPLIED FOR 


PAPER, CALMENSON & CO. 


County Road B & Walnut St., St. Paul 13, Minn., Telephone: Midway 6-9456 


Alll Steel Furnished by Pacal Made in U.S.A. 
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How to Improve Relationships Between 


Feed Men and Veterinarians 


By Robert L. Skinner ‘ 
Western Grain & Feed Assn. of lowa 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This article 
includes suggestions for feed men on 
specific steps they can take to im- 
prove relationships between them- 
selves and veterinarians. Bob Skin- 
ner, executive secretary of the West- 
ern Grain & Feed Assn. of Iowa, pre- 
sented the discussion and suggestions 
at a recent sales meeting held by 


Hubbard Milling Co. at Cedar Rapids, | 


Towa. 


My association with veterinarians 
dates back to the early 1930's. My 
experience with veterinarians has 
been that of a farm boy with 4-H 


| 
| 


| 


and FFA projects, roommate of a vet- 
erinary medicine student while in 
college, vocational agriculture in- 
structor, extension youth assistant, 
college professor teaching pre-vet and 
veterinary medicine students, and as 
executive secretary of a trade asso- 
ciation. 

Because of these many and varied 
experiences I have become well ac- 
quainted with many veterinarians and 
their profession. My experience with 
feed men has been even greater and 
more varied. 

I would like to share some of my 
ideas on how feedman-veterinarian 
relations might be improved. 





First, I would like to state that 
all feed men and all veterinarians do 
not agree—either within or between 
their respective groups. This is not nec- 
essarily bad but a fact that we must 
recognize. Now, if we can agree on 
this fact, then can’t we agree to dis- 
agree agreeably. 


Areas of Agreement 

There are some areas in which 
these two groups are in complete 
agreement—if not completely, near 
enough so there are no problems. 
Some of these areas in which there 
is agreement are: 

1. There is agreement between both 
groups that both are of vital im- 
portance now and probably will be- 
come more important in the future. 

2. The primary function of the feed 
men is to provide the farmer with a 
feed and feeding program designed 
for efficient and profitable production 
of livestock and poultry, which is 
nearly impossible under conditions of 
poor health. 

3. The primary function of the vet- 
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best antioxidant for mixed feeds, protects vitamins 
and pigment formers from mixing to metabolism 


You’ll stop wondering where the yellow went! Just 4% Ib. SANTOQUIN per ton of 
your feed will save the color-building xanthophylls (and vitamins and carotenes) 
you’ve been losing by oxidation. Works in all types of poultry feeds; and preserves 
nutrients from loss in the body of the bird! 


Try SANTOQUIN ... and see the improvement! 


WANT ALL THE FACTS? How SANTOQUIN halts even 
trace rancidity in feeds? How it guards against vitamin 
deficiency diseases? How SANTOQUIN makes less sup- 
plementary vitamins go farther? MAIL THE COUPON 


TODAY! 


*eeeeeee#es#e® 


SANTOQUIN: Monsanto T.M., Reg. U.S. Pat Off. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Organic Chemicals Division 
Dept. SQ-5, St. Lovis 66, Missouri 


Please send complete information on SANTOQUIN. 


Name 
Company 
Address 


City 


Title 


Monsanto 


® 





Santoquin 


—the happiest 
discovery chemistry 
has ever made for 


the feed industry 
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Robert L. Skinner 


erinarian is to prevent disease and to 
maintain healthy livestock and poul- 
try, which is also nearly impossible 
under conditions of poor nutrition. 

4. It is impossible to separate nu- 
trition from health. Good nutrition 
is essential to healthy animals and 
healthy animals are essential for the 
proper utilization of feed. Good man- 
agement on the part of the farmer 
is essential to both of the above. 

5. The goal for each—the farmer, 
the feedman and the veterinarian— 
is to produce or help produce live- 
stock and pouliry efficiently and prof- 
itably. 

Because the goals of the feed man 
and the veterinarian are essentially 
the same and because they both do 
business with the same person—the 
farmer—there are times when their 
roles overlap. It is this overlapping 
that usually is the cause of misunder- 








GIVE HIM ADVICE 
HE’LL APPRECIATE 


Remind him to order 
Morton T-M Salt. See page 95. 





standing and ill-feeling between the 
feed man and the veterinarian. 

What are some of these misunder- 
standings or areas of disagreement? 
I have heard the veterinarian criti- 
cized for: 

1. Blaming the feed as the cause 
of problems they cannot diagnose. 

2. Criticizing and resisting the new 
advances made in the feed industry. 

3. Not keeping up with new ad- 
vances in nutrition and continuing to 
recommend inadequate and obsolete 
formulas. 

4. Refusing to treat poultry, sheep 
and some of the other animals of less 
economic importance. 

5. Selling feed and feed ingredients. 

I have heard the feed man criti- 
cized for: 

1. Diagnosing and treating diseased 
livestock and poultry. 

2. Posting chickens and pigs. 

3. Selling vaccine, serum and drugs. 

4. Giving baby pigs iron injections. 

5. Displaying, demonstrating and 





selling certain tools, such as syringes. 

6. Overselling his product. 

7. Making nutritional recommen- 
dations without having seen the ani- 
mals. 

Perhaps we cannot agree as to 
whether or not all of these criticisms 
are just or fair. However, we can 
agree that in certain instances they 
probably are—but in many cases they 
are not. I am quite sure that they are 
some of the things that have caused 
some of the friction between the two 
groups. 

Both groups now recognize that 
there are problems and they are 
starting to get together to talk over 
their differences. This has started at 
the national and state levels where 
much is being done to improve feed 
man-veterinarian relations. The 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 





the American Veterinary Medical | 
Assn., the Midwest Feed Manufactur- | 


ers Assn., the Western Grain & Feed 


Assn. of Iowa and other state feed | 
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for complete nutritional service 


Hottman-laff Inc. 


SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 











KEES & COMPANY 


Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 


Call or write for complete information and price 


327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, til. 


Phone HArrison 7-1528 








REMOTE SCREEN 
CHANGE 
HAMMERMILL 


Whether you are interested in speed, convenience, economy, 
capacity or quality of grind. . . 
the Kelly Duplex Remote Screen Change Hammermill. 

Here are just a few reasons why: * Screens can be changed 
instantly by a single turn of a crank... 


it will pay you to investigate 


without stopping the 
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mill . . . and without leaving the service floor * Torn or clogged 
screens, regardless of the amount of damage, can be quickly 
and easily removed and replaced without costly downtime 
* Mill is guaranteed to grind more grain with the same power 
than any other make—or your money back * Special intake 
arrangement assures a clean, uniform product of granular tex- 
ture .. . mill does not whip feed into a floury dust * Has 20° 
throat—delivers high capacities * Built low to floor . . . gives 
you a larger pit area * Separate blower keeps mill clean at 
all times * Heavy steel construction throughout assures 
top performance and long life under hardest use. 

Make your own “‘point-for-point'’ comparison. Mail 
card today for literature and full details. See for your- 
self how much more you get with a Kelly Duplex Re- 
mote Screen Change Hammermill . . . and how much 
more it will do for you. 











Permit No. 72 
(Sec. 34.9 P.L.4R.) 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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Corn Scotper 


Groin Feeder 

Electric Bog Gleaner 
Forced Air Coriveder 
Complete Line Coteleg 
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FEED CONVERSION 
RECORD SET 


NOBLESVILLE, IND.—A boar in 
the national Landrace test station in 
Indiana made the lowest feed con- 
version record ever reported in any 
swine test station in America, accord- 
ing to a recent article in the Nebraska 
Farmer. 

Franklin Wakefield, supervisor of 
the station, said the boar was bred 
3 and entered in the station by Willow 
Tree Farm, Nebdlesville. 

According to the Nebraska Farmer, 
the animal made a pound of gain on 
2.383 Ib. of feed. He went on test 
weighing 75 Ib. and was taken off at 
203 Ib. 

The boar averaged 2.21 lb. per day 
gain, and had an average backfat of 
8 in. when he weighed 200 Ib. 





associations and state veterinary 
medical associations all have pro- 
grams designed to improve feed man- 
veterinarian relations. All of these 
programs help, but they will never 
solve the problem. 


Solve at Local Level 


The problem starts at the local lev- 
el and that is where it will have to 
be solved. There are several things 
that can be done to bring about bet- 
ter feed man-veterinarian relations. 

1. Both the feed man and the vet- 
erinarian should go more than half 
way in getting acquainted with each 
other. The feed man must take the 
lead in this because there are more 
feed men than veterinarians and also 
the veterinarian cannot advertise and 
solicit business because of his strict 
code of ethics. The feed man and vet- 
erinarian should not consider each 
other as competitors but as col- 
leagues. Their respective fields are 
big enough for both of them. All of 
their problems cannot be solved by 











having a cup of coffee together, but 
this is a good way to start getting 
acquainted. 

2. The feed man should invite the 
veterinarian to his place of business 
and acquaint him with his different 
feeds and feeding programs. If the 
feed man has a good line of feed and 
can provide the services needed by 
the farmer and the veterinarian is 
familiar with the feed man’s feed, 
feeding program and services, then 
there will be no need for the veter- 
inarian to sell feed or feed ingredi- 
ents. 

3. The veterinarian should point 
out to the feed man that the nutri- 
tional requirements of sick or dis- 
eased animals are different than for 
healthy animals. This will help the 
feed man understand why the veter- 
inarian may recommend to the farm- 
er that he change the feeding pro- 
gram until his animals have regained 
their health. 

4. Both groups should realize and 
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also show that 50% 


the calcium, 6 times the phosphorous, 2 


and niacin, 10 times the fat, 


in substitute vegetable products. 

Because of this greate r knowledge, more and more feed man- 

ufacturers and millers are turning to meat and bone meal as meal easily. 
their choice for seats in in the practical balanced diet. It is 

easy to use, it is economical, it assures the right balance of 

proteins, and highest productivity. The feeder knows that this 


adds up to better conversion, lower cost per pound of weight 
gain and INCREASED GROWTH RATE. 


Because the demand for feed with meat and bone meal is 





meat and bone meal provides: 
times the riboflavin 
and 1.14 times the protein found 


30 N. LA SALLE ST. 


These studies have revealed stimulating Unidentified Growth 
Factors that are found only in a meat and bone meal diet. They 


32 times 


LIKE TOPSY... 
\. THEY JUST 


- certainly won’t attempt to ex- 


plain the alarming growth rate that Topsy 
seemed to achieve 
“She just grew”. 
isn’t this simple. 
the most important element in livestock feeding. It 

is a constant source of study by manufacturers, col- 
leges, experimental stations to arrive at the perfect feed 
balance to assure greater growth at a lower cost per pound. 


. it’s enough to say, 
To feed users, however, it 
“Growth” is without question 


ever-increasing the wise feed manufacturer is switching to 
this source for protein. He gets better prices and more sales 
because they do more for the feeder . 


. « giving him greater 


profits through better results. 


Whether you are large or small, you can use meat and bone 
The mixing is simple and economical, since the 
meat meal is received pre-ground and ready to add, with 
other ingredients, to the feed. 


Write for our free booklets that fuily describe the benefits 
found in meat and bone meal. This valuable information will 


help you increase your sales and supply you with informa- 





tion to pass along to your customers. 


national renderers association 
FRanklin 2-3289 CHICAGO 2, ILL. 










admit neither group can know all the 
answers to the problems in their re- 
spective fields. If they pool their ex- 
perience and knowledge, they can 
come closer to solving the problems. 
Both groups should recognize the 
need for and be willing to call in ex- 
pert help. There are many specialists 
that are trained in both veterinary 
medicine and nutrition that are now 
available through the major feed 
companies and the colleges. 

5. The farmer should be encour- 
aged to call both the veterinarian 
and the feed man when he is hav- 
ing trouble with his livestock. When 
animals get sick, they usually stop 
eating. This usually results in the 
feed being blamed for the trouble. 
Many times, though, upon further in- 
vestigation the trouble is found to be 
caused by disease, lack of manage- 
ment or a combination of both. 

Many times veterinarians and feed 
men are misunderstood and/or mis- 
quoted by the farmer. Much of this 
misunderstanding is eliminated when 
the farmer, feed man and veterin- 
arian all get together when there is 
trouble. 

6. Both the feed man and the vet- 
erinarian should be a little more tol- 
erant of each other. Many of the 
things they are now selling are forced 
upon them by their respective sup- 
pliers. 

Action on the part of some phar- 
maceutical companies has been the 
cause of some misunderstanding be- 
tween the feed man and the veter- 
inarian. 

7. The feed man should refrain 
from calling the veterinarians “vet- 
nary” or “vet.” The veterinarian is 
a profesisonal man and should be 
treated as such. He should be called 
Doctor and referred to as a veterin- 
arian. 

8. After the feed man and the vet- 
erinarian have gotten well acquaint- 
ed and worked together in the areas 
where there is no disagreement, they 
should come to some agreement as 
to the role each is to play. This will 
not be the same in every community 
The way it is worked out between the 
feed man and the veterinarian in the 
various communities will depend upon 
their personalities, ages, training, ex- 
periences, facilities, services, atti- 
































































It's DANNEN 
for FERTILIZER 


DANNEN MILLS, INC. 


Grain and Jobbing Division 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Phone: Adams 3-616! 
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on disease prevention. The feed man 
benefits because his feed does a bet- 
ter job when fed to healthy animals. 
The farmer is able to produce his 
livestcck more efficiently and profit- 


ably. 
NEW IMPROVED 


a ee 
relations let us adopt for our theme | MOTMIS TRUCKLOAD oF Sa 
a epee Ag @ HENDERSON-REED .... # ees 
R. Johnson Appointed | eae 6o00o0o0c a bn 


PEORIA, ILL.—Richard W. John- — 
son, formerly Peoria area territory | 
manager “for Nutrena Feeds, has 
been named the firm’s central region 
sales and administrative assistant 
with headquarters here. 

Vern C. Dean, Nutrena regional 
administrative manager who an- 
nounced the appointment, said Mr. 

Johnson will help develop company | - ce 
sales and other programs in this “RAT BLITZ”—A full truckload of new Warfarat, enough to kill an estimated 
four-state area. 

Mr. Johnson joined Nutrena here | plant. The shipment was made to a single distributor in Ft. Wayne, Ind., as 
in 1957, Mr Dean said : He gradu- part of a special “Rat Blitz” campaign now underway. Ron Boffenmyer, Hess 
Eugene C. Holcombe or vaca el “pe a a a & Clark distribution manager, and Bob Pence check the bill of lading prior to 
nomics. 





600,000 rats, is shown about ready to leave the Hess & Clark manufacturing 


the truck’s departure. 
JOINS CO-OP GROUP—Eugene C. 
Holcombe has joined the Indiana 
Farm Bureau Cooperative Assn. as 
advertising director, according to 
Harold Jordan, general manager 

(Feedstuffs, Sept. 5, page 4). Former- Pe 4 U iL K L Oo A Db 


ly advertising manager for Specifide, 


Inc., Indianapolis, Mr. Holcombe as- ’ 

sumed his new duties Sept. 1, suc- ei, 

ceeding Vance Lockhart, who left to FA TER ai C EAPER 
become executive director of the ‘ 

American Marketing Assn. in Chicago. 
Before joining Specifide, he was di- 
rector of advertising and sales pro- 


motion for the special products divi- | 
sion of the Borden Co. in New York. 























tudes, cooperation and willingness to | 
work together for the good of the | 
farmer. 

Many Benefits 

In communities where there are 
good feed man-veterinarian relations, 
we find both receive many benefits. 

1. They may exchange such infor- 
mation as, who pays his account 
promptly and who doesn’t. 

2. The veterinarian may recom- 
mend the feed man’s feed and feed- 
ing program. 

3. The feed man may make special 
formulas for the veterinarian. 

4. By working together they get 
the farmer to use a good feed and 
feeding and management program. 
This results in less disease and the 
veterinarian has more time to spend 


VW! | a 
SALES AIDS! g ~ | We fly our own planes 


NEW DISPLAYS SHOW HOW 
TOL 








Save time! Save money! Now, one man can easily do the work of 
many... with the FORSTER BULK CAR LOADER! Air and dust are 
practically eliminated ... the material is loaded by a force-feed, 
sealed-in, screw conveyor. Your operator uses the weight box to 
‘ehneh od ¢ govern the compactness of the stock loaded. The FORSTER BULK CAR 
NEW SUSPENSION TEST LOADER is built for heavy duty and long service. It’s gear motored and 
SHOWS CALVES GET FULL . highly refined . . . custom designed to meet the needs of flow! Save 
NUTRITIVE VALUES! time and money! Let FORSTER engineers help you solve your loading 
problems. Write for complete information. 


a Sc: 


NEW 1-DAY FREE FEEDING 

SAMPLE WINS NEW SALES! : 
RITE TODAY! fff MAAN AY FORSTER MANUFACTURING CO., ADA, OKLA 

Ad} “ : < > \\\\ ‘ \ oe Gentlemen: 
FOR SAMPLES P ‘ py A / - a Li + ‘ Please send complete information on your Dustiess 

AND NEW CALF-PAB es | . - | a tit Bulk Car Loader 
SALES amy | e | 
AIDS! : : (ii. WAY lg be ; f j $34 Company Nome 


Blatchfords AAAS th 


anne | ' BUILT AT ADA, OKL L. FEderal 2-6020 ADA 
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A Caller Gives Joe 
Ideas 


It was about ten o'clock one fall 
morning when a sparkling late model 
automobile drew up in the parking 
area in front of Joe Brooks’ mill. A 
stocky, spectacled, hatless man got 
out of the car. His well fitting blue 
suit and his general appearance be- 
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JOE BROOKS 


BY AL P. NELSON 


—S—=— 


spoke him as a man of executive cal- 
iber. 
“Is Mr. Brooks in this morning?” 


| he inquired of Milt Peters who was 


loading some sacked feed into a light 
truck for a customer. 

“Yes,” said Milt. “He came in about 
a half hour ago. His office is right 
over there.” 

After the man had disappeared in- 
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to Joe’s office, Milt turned to Butter- 
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ball, “Say, that fellow looks impor- 
tant. Wonder what he wants?” 
“What do you care?” Butterball 
replied. “You don’t own this place.” 
“No,” said Milt, “but I'd sort of 
like to know ‘everything anyway.” 
“Mr. Brooks,” said the visitor, 
handing Joe a card. “I’m Jim Stevens, 
branch manager for the Spot Cash 
Grocery stores in the southern half 
of the state. One of our store mana- 











Build 
100% 
repeat sales 


with 
WAYNE CALFNIP 


Here's What 

“*Hersh"’ Haradine, 
Owner-Manager of Harvey's Milling Co. 
Carson City, Mich., says: 


“Once you sell a customer Calfnip, you don’t have to worry 
about him switching to any other brand."' Using the 
specialty feed, Wayne Calfnip milk replacer, this Michigan 
Wayne Feed Dealer has been able to build total tonnage 
through repeat sales. 


““Hersh"’ can show steadily rising calf feed tonnage to 
prove it. Last fall he shipped his first solid carload of 
Calf Feeds... and sold it in just over 2 months! 








Wayne Calfnip 
SALES-MAKING HELP 
FOR YOU... 


Consistent advertising in National, Regional and 
State Farm Papers, plus Dairy and Breed publications 
. 

National Radio Advertising 
. 

Special Store Displays 





* 
Direct Mail and Local Newspaper Advertising 


oe 
Special feeding guides for Dogs, Pigs, Calves 
and other small animals 
> 
Special Calfnip Handy Mixer Promotion 


















Learn more about ‘‘More For Your Money"’ 
Wayne Dealer opportunities 

Write: Allied Mills, Inc., Service Offices 
Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 








gers told me about your sign cam- 
paign urging people to eat more eggs 
and dairy products. I went out and 
looked at some of the signs. They are 
good.. And undoubtedly they attract 
attention.” 

“Thanks,” Joe said. “I’m pleased 
to meet you, Mr. Stevens. Yes, we've 
had many fine comments so far on 
our signs and billboards. We hope 
they sell more eggs and dairy prod- 
ucts.” 

Mr. Stevens took a chair at Joe’s 
invitation. “This is something which 
should be done to promote poultry 
and dairy products throughout the 
country, Mr. Brooks. I’m glad to see 
it has started locally in this county. 
Are you open to a suggestion?” 

“I certainly am,” Joe said. “As 
chairman of this promotion commit- 
tee, I have been getting a lot of sug- 
gestions from various sources. This 
shows our campaign has aroused in- 
terest. What have you in mind, Mr. 
Stevens?” 

The chain store branch area man- 
ager looked at Joe silently for a mo- 
ment as though sizing him up. “As a 
branch manager I supervise the buy- 
ing of a great deal of merchandise,” 
he said. “I’m fortunate in that re- 
spect. It gives me an overall view of 
many things. Perhaps you are aware 
that we have a large egg buying sta- 
tion at Limberton, about 70 miles 
north.” 

“Yes,” Joe said. “I’ve heard about 
it.” 






















Need More Grade A 


“Well,” said Stevens, “I° would like 
to tell you this: Our company can 
get three times as many barnyard 
eggs as we can get Grade A eggs. 
But,” he went on slowly, “we can’t 
get enough Grade A eggs to satisfy 
the demand. If we had more Grade 
A eggs we could sell them, or, rather, 
they would sell themselves in our 
stores.” 

Joe looked thoughtful. “I see. Then 
there is really not a market for the 
barnyard eggs.” 

“Not in our stores,” Stevens said. 
“We can’t afford to sell them and 
lose customers.” 

Joe pursed his lips. “Now, if those 
producers of barnyard eggs would ex- 
ercise better management and pro- 
duce Grade A eggs, would they be 
able to sell them?” 

“I think they would, if a nation- 
wide per capita consumption cam- 
paign plugged them consistently. My 
experience is that customers will buy 
more Grade A eggs if they can get 
them. One bad egg, for whatever rea- 
son, can spoil an egg customer’s taste 
for eggs for weeks. Multiply this a 
thousand or more times, and you can 
see why no store, chain or indepen- 
dent can afford to stock barnyard 





























“We feel the same way,” Joe said. 
“Most of the dealers in our club are 
advocating the production of quality 
eggs.” 

“Ah, that’s the point I was getting 
at,” smiled Mr. Stevens. “And I am 
glad that you brought it up. I would 
like to suggest that you dealers who 
are promoting this campaign, publish 
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some ads telling farmers there are no 
steady markets for barnyard eggs, 
but there is an unsatisfied market 
for Grade A eggs, and they bring pre- 
mium prices.” 

Joe chuckled. “Yes, I can see your 
point. Our club meets again next 
week. I'll take up that point with our 
members.” 

“Good,” said the chain store mana- 
ger, “but don’t mention our stores, 
or my name. We can’t get involved 
in any publicity on the egg problem, 
except that we want only quality 
eggs. But you can refer to us anony- 
mously, if you wish. We are very 
anxious to have Grade A eggs. Add 
that appeal to your campaign, and I 
believe it will point the right road 
for farmers to travel.” 

“I think so, too,” Joe said, “and 
thanks for bringing up that point. 
We'll emphasize it so much more 
now. I’m sure our club will go along 
on the idea of publishing monthly full 
page ads for a while, urging farmers 
to produce Grade A eggs instead of 
barnyard eggs, and thus getting bet- 
ter prices and a steadier market.” 

“Fine,” said Stevens. “I can see 
you understand our position, Brooks. 
We are not trying to tell the farmer 
how to raise eggs. We are merely 
telling him what kind of eggs the 
consumer asks us to stock. If the 
farmer produces quality eggs, and 
you help him build a demand for a 
greater per capita consumption, and 
we stock them in stores, then all of 
us will benefit and the customer will 
be happy.” 

“Right,” Joe agreed. “And would 
your plant buy quality eggs from our 
county if we produce more of them?” 

“I am quite sure that we would,” 
Stevens said. 

Joe smiled. “I can pass that word 
to farmers in the area. That might 
get them to pay more attention to the 
production of Grade A eggs. And I 
wish that your stores, and others, 
would use signs urging customers to 
buy more quality eggs and dairy and 
poultry products.” 

Stevens grinned. “When we feel 
that we can get enough Grade A eggs 
to satisfy the demand, we will think 
about such signs. Personally I think 
they will help a great deal. Brooks, 
I hope you can visit our egg plant 
sometime, and bring your committee 
along. It might interest you and may- 
be you'll get some information you 
can use in your campaign.” 

“Thanks for the invitation,” Joe 
said. “I'd like to visit the plant. 
We'll write you if our committee is 
able to come.” ‘ 





A Reminder About 


BALER TWINE 


For 1960, why not sell the top- 
quality twine no competitor can 
duplicate? 


Handle the line of baler twine 
that comes direct to you from the 
one and only spinning mill in the 
fiber-producing country, offered to 
you through the sole U.S. and Can- 
adian selling agents; AAA-1 rated, 
established 34 years. 

This is highest-grade, 330 Ib., 
knotless, treated, sisalana baler 
twine! Exclusive territories pre- 
sently available. Contact R. E. 
Odell. 


VAN WATERS & ROGERS, INC. 


4000 First Ave. 5S. MA 45050 
SEATTLE 4, WASH. 











Study of Auto Fleet 
Leasing Reported 


CHICAGO—A report entitled “Ad- 
vantages and Disadvantages of Auto 
Fleet Leasing” has been issued by 
the Foundation for Management Re- 
search, Chicago 

According to the foundation study, 
auto fleet leasing has grown steadily 
since World War II, and the 
outlook is that fleet leasing will 
slowly displace most company-owned 
cars, and about half the salesmen- 
owned cars used in industry. Leased 
auto fleets today range from 2,000 
cars down to five. 

Single free copies of this study 
are available by writing to The Foun- 
dation for Management Research, 121 
West Adams St., Chicago 3, Il. 

ELEVATOR PURCHASED 

FLUSHING, MICH. — Andrew 
Tomalia has purchased the Flush- 
ing (Michigan) Elevator Co. from 
Mrs. Alfred Phillips. 
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MIXES DRY MATERIALS: 
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@ Minerals & Vitamins 


Absolute accuracy is assured through 

the exclusive Marion cross blending 

™ and mixing action. Even trace mater- 

© ials can be thoroughly and completely 

my blended into your product. A constant 
SY uniformity, guaranteed --- 


@ Fertilizers, etc. 
BLENDS DRY MATERIALS 
with LIQUID ADDITIVES: 
@ Molasses 

@ Fish Solubles 

@ Animal Fats, etc. 
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Termaclo 400 the unique 


blend of multiple fermentation 
factors for complete Ugh fortifica- 


48-week test on Single-comb White Leghorns 


tion. Here’s proof... 


And for economical production with- 
out over-fortification try DOMEMS 
300 the balanced laying mash supple- 
ment containing fermacto 400 and 
all essential micronutrients at about 
$1.25 per ton on an all-mash basis. 
For custom blended micronutrients, 
too, contact your Bordens fieldman. 
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WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE TODAY! 3 OFFICES TO SERVE YOU 


@ PASADENA 2, CAL., 890 S. Arroyo Pkwy., MU 1-849! 
@ RIVERBANK, CAL., P. O. Box 386, UNiversity 9-2545 
e@ BAKERSFIELD, CAL., P. O. Box 941, FAirview 7-2584 
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! Stir TF CONTAINED FEED PLANT 
A unique conssiiiattin of oy: famous feed processing units, 
Davis Feed Mixer and Davis Feed Granulator. J TRUE PRO- 
FESSIONAL INSTRUMENT. for S ONLY $1225.0 


SLASHES FEED COSTS TO THE BONE. all BY TRACTOR 
P.T.0. OR ELECTRIC MOTOR. Banishes guesswork and un- 
certainty in feeds and feeding. Granulates all materials without flouring, 1D 
the modern way. May also be had with Krimper-Kracker Grain Roller. MOLASSES, Ti Fist! ol ols, graing, LiGUID 
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Rutgers Plans Poultry 
Health, Disease Course 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J.—Poultry 
heaith and diseases will be the sub- 
ject of a course to be given on 10 con- 
secutive Tuesdays beginning Oct. 13 
at Rutgers University’s College of Ag- 
riculture. 

Dr. David C. Tudor, veterinary 
medicine, and research specialist in 
Rutgers’ department of poultry sci- 
ence, will teach the course. 

According to Westervelt Griffin, as- 
sistant dean of the college, the course 
is planned especially for farmers, 
service personnel and veterinarians, 
although it is open to all interested 
persons. 

Disease control will be stressed, to- 
gether with methods of dealing with 
specific poultry disease problems. 





MILLS DESTROYED 
FLEETWOOD, PA. — A $100,000 
fire recently destroyed the B & B 
Feed Mill here. 








“I’ve handled Hubbard's 
Sunshine Feeds for 15 
years, and in my book 
they're TOPS,” says Mr. 
Ingvaldson. “The people 
at Hubbard Milling Com- 
pany are pioneers in the 
field of concentrates and 
our many satisfied custo- 
mers profit by their re- 
search and experience.” 


MR. DEALER 


Orville Ingvaldson, owner of Geneva (Minn.), Grain 
& Milling, is busy writing out an order for a customer 
in his new $60,000 mill recently built to replace the 
one destroyed by fire in 1957. 











Hubbard's Dealer Program adds up to GREATER PROFITS 
for you. Pioneers in the feed concentrate field, Hubbard leads in 
Dealer Services that pre-sell the many Hubbard Feeding Pro- 
grams to your customers. Regular customer advertising, special 
promotions, dealer advertising aids, training schools, laboratory 
service and counsel are only a few of the many ways Hubbard 
builds YOUR profits with a complete merchandising program. 


Write Today for Complete Information 


UBBARD 





MILLING COMPANY 


Cedar Rapids, lowa MANKATO, MINNESOTA 


Marion, Indiana 
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tion that consumers can receive pel- 
lets with a minimum of fines. 

Handling of hot and cold pellets 
was discussed by Mer! A. Williams, 
McMillen Feed Mills, Decatur, Ind. 
If pellets must be handled before 
cooling, he said, handling by air is 
preferred. Mr. Williams also outlined 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
several types of equipment in han- 
dling cold pellets—including bucket 
elevators, screw lifts, enclosed slider 
belt conveyors, enclosed slider board 
belts with open return idlers, open 
trough idler conveyors, screw con- 
veyors and drag conveyors. Bulk han- 
dling and bagging of finished pellets 
also was discussed. 


GRINDING AND MIXING 
ROUGHAGES—A session on grind- 
ing, mixing and pelleting of rough- 
ages was directed by Dr. O. Burr 
Ross of the University of Llinois. 

John B. Dobie, University of Cali- 
fornia, noted that grinders should 
supply at least the full need for the 
pellet mill. For a 100 h.p. pellet mill, 
this might require a 150 h.p. grinder 
and a 30 h.p. bale breaker. For mix- 
ing, he said, most plants are using 
horizontal batch mixers. In grinding, 
too fine a grind requires too much 
power, and some tend to go for a “hap- 
py medium” of 3/16 or % in. for a 
% in. pellet. 

Dr. A. L. Neumann of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois covered some of the 
nutritional aspects of pelleting rough- 
ages. Pelleting of roughages as the 
major constituent of the ration re- 
sults in increased gains and improved 
feed conversion. On the other hand, 
he said, rations containing about half 
concentrates are only slightly im- 
proved by pelleting, and rations with 
more than two thirds concentrate are 
either not affected at all or are ad- 
versely affected by pelleting, at least 
in terms of performance in the feed- 
lot. 

Ralph W. Coho, Jr., Daffin Mfg 
Co., Lancaster, Pa., presented several 
suggestions on custom processing of 
roughages. He discussed both mobile 
and stationary units for grinding and 
mixing and outlined use of various 
pieces of equipment involved. For pel- 
leting, he said, a permanent installa- 
tion is more satisfactory. 

PREMIXING—Premixing was the 
subject of a specialized session mod- 
erated by William L. Brickson, Spe- 


‘cifide, Inc., Indianapolis. 


Premixing as related to equipment 
was discussed by Dr. Waldon Hast- 
ings of Kansas State University. One 
type of mixer, he noted, has the 
tumbling action found in the hori- 
zontal rotating cylinder, the V-mixer 





You Can’t Beat 
the vigor, growth, 
feed conversion and 
dressing qualities 
of a 
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for every grinding need 


With Jacobson, you "fit the hammermill to 
the job," not “the job to the hammermill.” 
Jacobson offers a complete line of hammer- 
mills, with variations in size, capacity, style 
and horsepower, to fit every feed and cereal 
mill installation. Thus, the mill owner is assured 
of most efficient use of power, constant uni- 
form grinding, and “maximum output" with 


"minimum maintenance.” 


















Jacobson UNIVERSAL Model “C”’ 
Hammermill with Rotary Feeder 
6 sizes; 40 to 200 H.P. 








Jacobson UNIVERSAL Jacobson AJACS 
Model “IT” Hammer- Jacobson PULVERATOR for 


*‘Junior’’ Hammermill. 3 | i 
sizes; 10 to 50 H.P. . mill. 4 sizes; 20 to © moderate grinding capacity 
e 100 h.p. : or finishing dry products. 5 
. sizes; % to 15 H.P. 







Write for Bulletins and Name of Representative 


Machine Works, Inc. 


1090 TENTH AVE. S.E. DEPT. M MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 
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and the double cone. Another type of 
mixer is the stirring type as found in 
the ribbon and vertical examples. 
Problems in the use of the different 
types were outlined. 

Aspects of handling liquid-solid 
premixing were covered by W. L. 
Bender of Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapo- 
lis. Liquid-solid or wet premixing, he 
said, offers a method of preventing 
certain problems. Probably the great- 





est advantage is greater assurance of | 


uniform and adequate distribution in 
the premix and subsequently in the 





| performance is built around estab- 


final feed. However, wet premixing 
also has its problems, he pointed out. 

Dr. John F. Mahoney, Merck & 
Co., Inc., Rahway, N.J., outlined a 
method of determining uniformity of 
micrdingredients in feeds and dis- 
cussed proper distribution, stability 
and compatibility of microingredients 
for feeds. He said that basically, the 
evaluation of microingredient mixing 


lishing the distribution pattern of a 
single microingredient, selecting for 
this purpose one for which a con- 









WHEN YOU INSTALL 
NEW EQUIPMENT 














Bucky Elevator says, “I'm at your service, 
ready to provide an economical and efficient 
Universal Bucket Elevator designed to fit your 
exact needs.” 


Through advanced design, Universal Bucket 
Elevators offer a more compact unit that ele- 
vates your grain smoothly and cleanly. Ca- 
pacities of 50 to 3,750 cubic feet per hour 








are available for any exact height. 


‘SEND TODAY FOR FREE 
LITERATURE AND PRICES 





BOX 101 


CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
AVAILABLE EXTRA EQUIPMENT 








GUARANTEE 


2-WAY VALVE 

















f D 
ose 
3-WAY VALVE 6-WAY VALVE 

















Statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, circulation, etc., required by the 
Act of Congress of Aug. 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Acts of March 3, 
and July 2, 1946, of Feedstuffs, pub- 
lished weekly at Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
for Oct. 1, 1959, State of Minnesota, 
County of Hennepin, ss. Before me, a 
motary public in and for the State and 
County aforesaid, personally appeared 
W. E. Lingren, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Business Manager 
of Feedstuffs and that the following 
isa, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management (and if a daily, week- 
ly, semiweekly or triweekly newspaper, 
the circulation), etc. of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of 
Aug. 24, 1912, as amended by the Acts 
of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 (sec- 
tion 537, Postal Laws and Regulations), 
printed on the reverse of this form to 
wit: 1. That the names and addresses 
of the publisher, editor, managing edi- 
tor, and business manager are: Pub- 
lisher, The Miller Publishing Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Editor, George L. Gates, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Managing Editor, 
Roger Berglund, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Business Manager, W. E. Lingren, Min- 
neapoiis, Minn. 2. That the owner is 
The Miller Publishing Co., 
stockholders of which are: 
Cooley, Jr., Minneapolis, Minn.; Paul L. 
Dittemore, New York, N. Y.; Henry S&S. 
French, Chicago, Ul.; Arthur W. Good- 
rich, Minneapolis; Thomas A. Griffin, 
Minneapolis; Milton B. Kihistrum, Min- 
neapolis; Wilfred E. Lingren, Minne- 
apolis; Wayne G. Martin, New York, 
N. Y.: Carroll K. Michener, Minneapolis; 
Vera T. O'Dea, St. Paul; H. J. Pattridge, 
Minneapolis; J. G. Pattridge, Minneapo- 


principal 
Frank W. 





lis; Eleanor S. Pillsbury, Minneapolis; 
Dorothy Beatty Pratt, Minneapolis; Don 
E. Rogers, Chicago, Ill.; Rebekah 8S. West, 
St. Louis, Mo., Mrs. H. E. Yantis, Minne- 
apolis. 3. That the known bondholders, 
mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1% or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are: None. 4. That the two para- 
graphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders and security 
holders, if any, contain not oniy the list 
of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany but also in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or 
in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockhold- 
ers and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no rea- 
son to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds or other securities than as 
so stated by him. 6. That the average 
number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the twelve months pre- 
ceding the date shown above is—12,524. 
Donald G. Neth, Secretary. Sworn to 
and subscribed before me this 29th 
day of September, 1959, J. G. Pattridge, 
Notary Public, Hennepin County, Minne- 
sota. (My commission expires March 17, 
1964.) (Seal.) 




















“Sell me some laying mash—quick!" 














venient, reliable and precise method 
of analysis is available. Dr. Mahoney 
said these criteria are considered to 
represent good mixing of a microin- 
gredient: 96% minimum recovery of 
microingredient; set-off no more than 
500 Ib. in a batch-type operation; co- 
efficient of variation in the feed not 
more than 5%. If there is not uniform 
distribution of microingredients in 
the feed, one might consider: a more 
dilute premix, longer mixing period, 
shorter conveying lines, better clean- 
out practices, reduced air flow to dust 
collector, and modification in set-off 
practices. 


Hens Set World 
Egg-Laying Mark 
At Connecticut 


STORRS, CONN.—A pen of 13 
hens set a new world record for lay- 
ing eggs during the past year at the 
University of Connecticut. 

A cross between Barred Plymouth 
Rocks and Rhode Island Reds, the 
hens laid a total of 3,900 eggs during 








the past 50 weeks and established a 
new record for crossbreds of 4,184.35 
points. The point total surpassed the 
previous record of 4,084.3 points rec- 
orded in Missouri two years ago. 

The hens, owned by J. J. Warren 
of North Brookfield, Mass., laid an 
average of 300 eggs each. The new 
record was set in the 48th annual 
Storrs Egg Laying Test at the Storrs 
Agricultural Experiment Station. It 
was the fourth win for the Warren 
farm in the test. 

Prof. Francis A. Ryan, test super- 
visor, said one of the champion hens 
was the test’s top layer producing 337 
eggs to score 368.55 points. 

The second high entry was a pen 
of Rhode Island Reds owned by Har- 
co Orchard & Poultry Farms, Inc., 
South Easton, Mass. They laid 280 
eggs each. Third place went to an 
entry of Rhode Island Reds from C. 
T. Avery & Son, Colrain, Mass. 

The Storrs test is one of five stand- 
ard egg laying tests conducted in the 
East and Midwest. 

Breeders enter their hens in the 
test to evaluate their laying quality 
under New England conditions, ac- 
cording to Prof. Ryan. 





SAVE the PRICE of an 
EAR CORN CRUSHER! 


W-W HAMMERMILLS 


‘GRIND WITHOUT 


PRE-CRUSHING. 





the Standard of QUALI 
for Over 50 Years 


Why buy two machines when one will do the job? W-W Hammermills, with 
exclusive Star Cylinder, grind ear corn without pre-crushing and they handle 
all grinding assignments more efficiently, with less power than any other mill. 

They have heat-treated hammers, hard-surfaced with Tungston Carbide 
to always maintain a cutting edge. Quality construction — with cast iron 
frame assures you of a long, trouble-free service. 


You get more for your money —all the way through. Here are 


representative prices:* 


MODEL HORSEPOWER FEED OPENING PRICE* 
F-25M Gooseneck 40 18” $ 697.04 
F-27M Gooseneck 75 24” $1665.86 
F-29M Gooseneck 100-150 36” $2183.98 


Other Models from $154.00 to $408.16. All prices f. 0. b. factory. 
A convenient time-payment plan is available. Write for complete information. 


Dept. 311 
2957 NORTH MARKET 


W-W GRINDER CORP. Wrest, « woos 
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HOW CCC 


HELPS CUSTOMERS 
PROTECT MARKETS 


TODAY AND IN 
THE FUTURE 


A good product PLUS A SERVICE helps CCC customers protect ! | 
eee ae ccc LEADS AGAIN 


@ Extensive research and technical facilities helps CCC customers = ¢¢¢ now has its own plane en- 


stay out front. abling CCC research personnel 


® Three convenient distribution points helps CCC customers %"% !aboratory technicians to 
give on-the-spot advice to cus- 


maintain stocks. 
tomers on problems that arise 
© CCC’s control laboratory helps customers maintain a con- in the use of CCC products. 
sistently high quality product. 





ier 2:4 
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a a bg Products . ee 


Calcium Carbonate—any desired grind 
Electro (free flowing) Calcium Carbonate 


lodized Calcium Carbonate—any desired 
iodine level 


Manganesed Calcium Carbonate—any 
desired manganese level 


“s lodized-Manganesed Caicium Carbonate 
THE THREE PURITANS symbolize the . Pag —any desired iodine and manganese 
three CCC quarries—in Quincy, Iinois; ie levels 
Certhage, Missouri and Weeping a ; 
— Trace Mineral Pre-Mixes 


Shelimaker (Calcium grit) 


Calcium Carbonate Company 
Pioneer Producers of Trace Element Products 


520 South 4th Street - Quincy, Illinois 
325 Woodmen of the World Building, Omaha 2, Nebraska, Box 409, Carthage, Missouri 
TRACE MINERAL PRE-MIX DISTRIBUTORS: R. A. Erb & Co., P. O. Box 663, Arcadia, California + R. D. Erwin Co., 738 Third National Senk Bidg., Noshville 3, Tennessee + 


&. A. Lucius Co., P. O. Box 7244, Syivenia Ste., Fort Worth 11, Texes « Peterson Laboratories, 3955 South State St., Salt Lake City 7, Utah + Comercial Roka, &. A., 
Aportade Postal 2440, Mexico 1, D. F., Mexico + Fosfonitro, S. A., Edificio Payret, San Jose y Zuleta, Havana, Cube. 
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Classifie 


QO. 


Classified advertisements reeeiwed by set of initials, or group ef figures counts 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for as a werd. To the number of words in 
the issue of the following Saturday. yeur want ad itself add six (6) words 
Rates: 1%¢ per werd; minimum charge for your name and address or name and 
$2.25. Situations wanted, ¢ a word; ress your firm. This applies fer 
$1.50 minimum, In figuring cest ef your beth direct- ads and for blind ads 
classified ad . . each word, abbrevi- containing a number. If an ad is 
ation, telephone exchange and number, keyed, care of Feedstuffs, 20¢ per in- 





sertion additienal ped fer - 
ing replies. advertising not 
accepted in vimssifted advertisim, - 
ment. Display advertising for 
insertion at minimum rate of 00 per 
celumn imch. No discount on ordered 
for mere than one insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 




















MACHINERY WANTED } MACHINERY FOR SALE 
ee IT v ee ARERR ee v 

WANTED—USED FISCHBEIN MODEL C | wayg 15-TON TRUCK PLATFORM SCALE 
bag closer. A-1 condition. Ti-Co Indus- in good condition. Address Ad No. 5248, 

tries, Inc., Box 185, Tipton, Ind. Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
. ALL KINDS OF GOOD _USED GRAIN | FoR SALE—ONE PORTABLE MILL, J.B. 
processing machinery. E. H. Beer & Co., 20 in., 3,000 Ib. mixer, molasses pump, 
Inc., Baltimore 24, Ma. 3,000 Ib. molasses tank, power unit 110 


WANTED TO BUY _ RIOHARDSON 


scales, bag closing machines heavy duty springs and rims, 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. hours’ service on unit, 
J. EB. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson priced right. Write or 
City, Mo. Attebery, Box 393, Granville, 





H.P. G.M. diesel. 
V-8 Chevrolet 2-ton, 
and other 


All mounted on 1956 
6400 series, with 


good condition, 
phone Harold 


only 1,500 


Ohio. 


HELP WANTED 
v 


FEED CHEMIST TO SET UP NEW LABO- 
ratory for midwestern feed manufacturer. 
Initial work to be basic analyses of in- 
bound ingredients and outbound feed. 
Address Ad No. 6233, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 


SALESMAN — NATIONAL FEED MANU- 
facturer seeking salesman experienced in 
agricultural field for work in Michigan 
territory. This is an opportunity to estab- 





Beck Road, Plymouth, Mich. 





| MACHINERY 
v 


PORTABLE GRINDING 
unit. Diesel engines. Complete 
veyor P. O. Box 86, 


FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, 6 H.P. mo- 


Address Ad No. 3 
Minn. 


tor drive. 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, 


FOR SALE 


AND MIXING 


Lecla, Pa. 


to sell. 
Minneapolis 40, 


machinery, 
Feedstuffs, 


50 ft. con- 


HELP WANTED 
v ae enn re 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN INTERESTED IN 
Address Ad 
Minn. 





No. 5273 





MILLER, TO RUN 


to 45. 
recommendations 


479, Feed- 





w HIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 

cast tron pulleys, new and used feed and 
Hagan Mill 
ery, P. oO. _Box 67 4. Jefferson City, Mo. 


elevator equipment. 


Co., Inc., Shelby, Miss. 


200 BBL. FLOUR MILL, 
cornmeal and feed mixing plant, age 30 
Write giving qualifications 
and salary 
Address reply to Denton Manufacturing 


and 
expected. 





Machin- | SALES ENGINEER — F 





TWO FIELD QUEEN HARVESTE 
hydraulic dump trailers, 
late specifications. Inquire Ad 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Mins. 








modernized 


RS WITH 
to 
5267, 


ground, heavy 


ested in high 
No. 


Sober and reliable. Only man 





AMILIAR WITH 
feed milling machinery, pellet mills, cool- 
ers, liquid blending equipment, feed mill 
layouts. Age 30 to 40, engineering back- 
emphasis on sales. 
earnings $15,000 per year 
or better. Travel Monday through Friday. 


above qualifications and presently success- 


Inter- 


possessing 








1955 DAFFIN MOBILE MIL L—Goop CON- ful need apply. Address Ad No. 6199, 
dition, mounted on GMC truck. Address Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
Ad No. 5276, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR EXPERI- 
— . enced direct salesman and organizer with 
FOR SALE — USED WINSTED HAY single proprietorship company selling 
shredder with 5 H.P. General Electric vitamin and mineral products direct to 
motor. Used less than two (2) years. livestock feeders. Company established 
Archer Coop Grain Co., Archer, Iowa. eight years ago in southeastern Pennsy!- 


PORTABLE 


FORDS reorganized and expanded. Willing to di- 
on Diamond T truck. Truck power plant vide net profits fifty-fifty with man of 
runs hammermill. Separate power unit experience and ability that can produce 
runs mixer ‘his is the feed carrier type. results. Write qualifications to Ad No 
Elmer Hutchins, R. No. 4, Warren, Ohio. 5279, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


HA MMER MILL, 


hoist, mixer, motors, portable conveyors, 

screws, drags. All in good condition. Still i» 

in service. Ed Klump, Eureka, Mo.; FEED ADVERTISING 

Justice 1-3791. Assistant Ad Manager position with 
SALE: ALUMINUM TANKS, 22,000, 18,000, nationally distributed feed company. 


3,000 gal. Dewatering presses; 

No. 1A, 3A, Louisville 8-roll 36”. 
ville rotary steam tube dryers, 
25’. 4 dia. 


SPROUT - WALDRON 








60 H.P. 
mill and cooler. 50 H.P. heavy duty Cali- and samples of writing to ad No. 
fornia pellet mill and cooler. Call or 5243, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
write J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, P.O. Minn. 
Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo.; Phone 
: 6-2197. 
FOR SAL E—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardson Scale; truck scales, ee 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator hae: SALESMAN 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers an 
pellet mills. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, ow a — manetasterer of milk 
Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. protes on fee anutacturers 
perience desirable but not 


Vv 4-TON ~ KELLY DUPLEX MIXER, 7% 


H.P. motor; Duplex hammer mill, model absolutely necessary. limit 24-40 
L, crusher attachment, 50 H.P. motor; years. and com plus ex- 
50 H.P. starter and motor; Duplex corn ses. We furnish car. in reply 
cracking machine, 4 sizes corn, 6 H.P. l Is such as age, education and 
motor; corn sheller, 175 bu. hour, nearly resume of your entire business career. 
new, 7% H.P. motor; Zip molasses meter, Write Ad No. 5283, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
11.7 lb. and pump. Will sacrifice all or apolis 40, Minn. 

part. C. S. Holder, Frankford, Del., phone 

Selbyville 8845 


FEED PROCESSOR 


c ORN SHEI L ER, TRU c K 





stainless steel spray dryers. 
Perry, 1403 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


- PELLET 


vania. 


Present sales force needs 


to be 





—— Open to man with feed advertising ex- 
6’x50’, 6’x perience and ability to write compel- 


ling copy to dairy, beef, poultry farm- 
ers. Age 25-35. Send complete resume 

















MANUFACTURER'S REPRESENTATIVE — 
Well known manufacturer has opening 
for man now calling on feed dealers to 
= special fast selling product to deal- 

good commission, payable monthly, 
fall credit on repeat business, excellent 
sales promotion program. For details give 
territory now covering and how often. 
All replies confidential. Write R. F. Davis, 
Box 6020, Minneapolis 6, Minn. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Ee mm or a v 


FOR SALE—FEED MILL IN WEST CEN- 
tral Wisconsin. Fully equipped in good 
dairy area. Closing of estate. Wilson Ele- 
vator Co., Wilson, Wis. 


FOR RENT — FEED MILL IN WOOD- 
stock, Ill. Grinding and mixing facilities. 
Ful-O-Pep feed franchise available. Carl 
Franks, Marengo, Il. 


FOR SALE—RETAIL FEED AND SEED 
business in northeast Iowa. Well equipped. 
Ample warehouse area. Room for expan- 
sion. Terms. Retiring. Address Ad No. 
5284, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SALE — SEVERAL GOOD GRAIN 
elevators and feed mills in Indiana. Fi- 
nancing can be arranged. When buying 

















or selling a grain or feed business, call 
us. Boyer & Nail, Real Estate Brokers, 
Milroy, Ind. 





COMBINATION GRAIN ELEVATOR, BEAN 
elevator and retail feed store. On CB&Q. 
Good equipment. 65,000 bu. storage ca- 
pacity. Owner retiring. Priced right. 
Cc. E. “Ken” Reed, Real Estate, 601 W. 
Platte Ave., Ft. Morgan, Colo. 


HATCHERY WITH 40,000 CAPACITY AND 
feed store. Doing business. Daffin mobile 
unit. Owner operated. Only 1,800 hours. 
Priced together or separately. Located 
in west central Illinois. Will talk terma. 








Address Ad No. 6211, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 


3,000 tons per month complete feed plant 
serving a radius of 100 miles in southern 
Idaho , Utah—terrific 
write for free brochure and 
. Address Ad No. 


further in- 
formation 5253, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 

v i oneshenmmmmennanhegemniateniamenemees 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCHER EXPERI- 
enced in animal nutrition and health 
products seeks a change to technical 


sales or administration. Address Ad No. 
5203, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 














“BIG TRADE-UP” 


ture Testers this year, and 
their old Testers, 
of Guoranteed Factory 
available. 

These units . . 
pletely rebuilt by the Fred Stein 
tories in Atchison, 
turers) . . . are priced from $125 


Rebuilt 


For complete details write Dept. F 


618 W. Jackson Bivd. 


MAKES THIS OFFER POSSIBLE 


Because so many Grain Elevators ‘TRADED 
UP"' te the NEW 500-RC pw By - 


we now have a number 


. which have been com- 
Kansas (the manufac- 
and carry a pa al Factory Guarantee. 


SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Chicago 6, 


Steinlites h wality feeds 
igh “quality through dealers 


ers and aggressive advertising. 
Limited Bang fp - 7 kT 


og Ramm 


S. Please mally 
G. M. Prust, 


Laboro- 
to $195 





Decatur, Illinois 








We hove for territory managers 
ints territories. Seles * Zonk 
- yt yy} Fy A 
desirable, 
ou would be selli ne 2 peastte Ge of 


y gee SS putea camtage 
your «ego AE Ft ER 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


Sales 








Scales, Hammermills, 
Pellet 


E. H. Beer & Co., Inc. 











Ibsen Ave. & Newkirk St. 


FOR SALE 


Feed & Grain Handling & Processing Equipment 


NEW & USED 


Feed Mixers, Sewing Machines, Elevators, 
Mills, and Grain Cleaners 


Balto. 24, Md. 





SALES POSITION—DENVER-WEST PRE- 


ferred. 10 years’ sales management ex- 
perience. Present employment Ag field. 
Commercial pilot's rating. Married. Ad- 


dress Ad No. 
apolis 40, Minn. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN — DESIRES 
permanent position. 9% years’ feed sales, 
1% years’ animal health products. Age 
38. Married. B.S. degree animal husban- 
dry. Willing to relocate. Prefer Midwest. 
Presently employed. Address Ad No. 5285, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


5280, Feedstuffs, Minne- 








MISCELLANEOUS 


eee v Seeteianeeneieas 





Buy Only Burrows 
Guaranteed Factory Rebuilt 
MOISTURE TESTERS 


All makes used electric testers. Care- 
fully reconditioned by factory trained 
electronic engineers. Guaranteed for 
one year. $100.00 and up. FREE 200- 
page catalog of grain and feed equip- 
ment. 


BURROWS EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1316-C Sherman Avenue 
Evanston, Illinois 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 











Buy Only Seedburo 
Guaranteed Factory Rebuilt 


STEINLITE 
Moisture Testers 


SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT co. 


618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ii. 

















Macy & Co. Bought by 
Albers Milling Firm 


OAKLAND, CAL.—The Albers 
Miiling Co. has taken over operation 
of Macy & Co., Red Bluff, Cal. Mr. 
Macy and his associate, Ir] Maxwell, 
are retiring from active business. 

The company and its equipment and 
stock were purchased in July by a real 
estate man, Ron Williams of Palo 
Alto. Albers has bought the entire in- 
ventory and is leasing the facilities. 
The Albers company has dropped the 
Macy name and substituted its own. 

Frank Parsons, formerly managing 
the Albers operations in Klamath 
Falls, Ore., has been named manager 
of the new Red Bluff branch, and Ed 
Lasley, assistant manager under Mr. 
Maxwell and Mr. Macy, continues in 
this capacity. 





Red Star Yeast 
Plans New Building 


MILWAUKEE—Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., Milwaukee, plans to 
begin construction of a 40,000 sq. ft. 
general office and laboratory center 
in suburban Glendale late this year 
or early in 1960. 

The new installation, estimated to 
cost $1 million when fully equipped, 
will be located on a seven-acre site 
at N. Range Line and W. Good Hope 
Roads. Plans have been prepared by 
Eschweiler & Eschweiler, architects, 
and will be submitted shortly to the 
Planning and Zoning Commission of 
Glendale. 

When the Red Star Yeast Center 
is occupied some time in 1961, it 
will bring under one roof admin- 
istrative offices and the research 
and development facilities. 
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By Dr. Leonard W. Schruben, Agricultural Economist, Kansas State College 


Cattle Expansion Will 
Press Efficiency 


Where are we in the cattle cycle? 
Will we have another period of low 
prices in cattle? When will it occur? 
When prices trend down, feeders 
press for rapid gains to beat the slide. 
Thus, increased interest in commer- 
cial feed may be realized. 

To be sure, there are many uncer- 
tainties in the cattle business, but 
one thing does seem certain, and that 
is that we are heading towards an- 
other all-time high in the number of 
cattle on hand. 

It does not, at this time, appear 
likely that this rate of expansion can 
increase for very many years with- 
out the price dropping well below 
that which most cattle producers feel 
would provide a satisfactory return. 

It takes a while to increase cattle 
population after favorable prices ap- 
pear. During the upswing of the cat- 
tle numbers cycle, breeding stock is 
withheld, which decreases the num- 
ber which otherwise would have gone 





to market. In turn, this holding from 
the market contributes to reduced 


slaughter. This tends to support pric- | 


es, and to give a false impression as 
to how long you can expect favorable 
prices to continue. 

In the cattle industry prosperity 
sooner or later becomes taken for 
granted. Cattle numbers have in- 
creased during the last couple years 
of favorable prices. After prices start 
down, breeding herds will be liquidat- 
ed, which increases the number going 
to market. This adds to downward 
price pressure. In the past, cattle 
cycles have varied in length, usually 
lasting from 12 to 15 years. 

The ups and downs of past cycles 
are shown in Exhibit 1. Here we have 
shown the number of cattle and 
calves on farms in the US. 

Notice in Exhibit 1 how the trend 
line has moved up and down at reg- 
ular intervals for the last 70 years. 
Year around feeding, when it becomes 
more widespread, may add some sta- 
bility to the cycle—but don’t look for 
it right away. 

The number cycle is still in the up- 


EXHIBIT 1. Cattle and calves on farms, Jan. 1. 
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Ghostley Hatcheries 


Conducts Sales Clinic 


MINNEAPOLIS — Approximately 
three fourths of the hatcherymen who 
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operate more than 400 Ghostley 
hatcheries throughout the U.S., Can- 
ada and foreign countries, attended 
a recent two-day sales clinic here in 
the Dyckman Hotel. 

The program, designed for hatch- 
erymen who sell and service the 
Ghostley Pearl chicken, included pan- 
el discussions on sales techniques and 
talks on blood grouping research by 
Ray Mickelson, Ghostley immunoge- 
neticist, and on new breeding devel- 
opments by Dr. Andrew J. Wyatt, 
Ghostley geneticist. 

A major portion of the program 
was devoted to a preview of the 1959- 
60 advertising campaign and sales 
promotion efforts. The clinic ended 
with a tour of the Ghostley breeding 
farms at nearby Anoka, Minn. 


Wirthmore Retirement 


WALTHAM, MASS.—Merril1S. 
Bartholomew has announced his re- 
tirement as a district manager for 
Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., Waltham. 

Prior to joining the Wirthmore 
Sales staff, he was a field representa- 
tive for Conkey Feeds. During his 
Wirthmore career he served in sever- 
al sales territories in Ohio, New York 
and Pennsylvania. 





swing phase. This means that heavy 

| pressure forcing prices down may be 
a year to 18 months away. Still, with 
| 100-102 million head on farms, you 
can expect prices to weaken without 
much reason. 

“Will there be a price break like 
1953?” This question is raised fre- 
quently these days. While no one can 
tell for sure, this cycle looks like more 
of a gradual adjustment. As prices ad- 
just downward, feeders will have more 
incentive to push for early finishing 
This means paying close attention to 
feeding rations. Fast gains will be- 
come more important. Here is where 
you can be of service to your cattle- 
men by providing know-how as well 
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Heifers Implanted With 


Estrogens Gain More 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—Beef heifers 
implanted with estrogens increased 
their weight and feed efficiency in 
experiments conducted by Purdue 
University animal scientists. 

The researchers found that im- 
plantation of 36 mg. of diethylstil- 
bestrol, 20 mg. of estradiol plus 200 
mg. of testosterone, or the feeding of 
50 mg. of methyl testosterone daily 
in combination with 36 mg. implant 
of diethylstilbestrol, increased total 
gains approximately 20% and re- 
duced feed requirements per unit of 
gain about 14%. 

An implant of two natural hor- 
mones, estradiol and testosterone, 
produced excellent gains and feed ef- 
ficiency, but was not significantly su- 
perior to the diethylstilbestrol im- 
plant. 

The use of a paste-type implant 
containing three natural hormones, 
estradiol, testosterone and progester- 
one, improved gain and feed effici- 
ency, but was not quite equal to the 
other hormone treatments. 

Details of the experiment are avail- 
able in Mimeo AS-253, which may be 
obtained by writing the Agricultural 
Publications office, Purdue Univer- 


| sity, Lafayette. 
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Antibiotics Still Raise 
Poultry Weight Gains 


AMES, IOWA-W— Antibiotics are 
still effective in increasing weight 
gains and reducing disease rates in 
poultry, according to Dr. S. L. Bal- 
loun, Iowa State University poultry 
researcher. 

Turkeys were fed varying amounts 
of Aureomycin, penicillin and a com- 
bination of streptomycin and penicil- 
lin during tests recently completed. 
Dr. Balloun said at the end of a six- 
week period, turkeys fed antibiotics 
consistently showed a 5% increase in 
weight over turkeys fed a diet con- 
taining none. Higher levels of anti- 
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Dr. Carver In New 
General Mills Post 


MINNEAPOLIS —Dr. Donald S. 

Carver has been appointed section 
leader, General Mills, Inc., central re- 
search laborator- 
ies. 
He will be in 
charge of the GMI 
pet food nutrition 
laboratory now 
under construction 
at the Larro Re- 
search Farm, Indi- 
anola, Iowa. 

Dr. Carver re- 
ceived a BS. de- 
gree in poultry 
husbandry from 
Washington State College and a 
Ph.D. in poultry nutrition from Iowa 
State University. 

He has worked as poultry nutri- 
tionist at Swift & Co., and has been 
employed at the GMI Larro Research 
farm as poultry research associate 
since 1956. 





Dr. D. 8. Carver 





for the decline but said that it 
“hinged on a gradual improvement of 
laboratory sanitation,” and in part to 
a “resistance built up by the bacteria 
to the antibiotics that have been used 
many times.” 

He stated, however, that “even 
though we have lost approximately 
50% of response, the experiments 
were carried on in clean batteries 
with very little chance of disease in- 
fection.” On an ordinary farm, Dr. 
Balloun added, the antibotics “would 
still be quite effective.” 


i, 
——_— 


Indiana Co-op Building 


New Concrete Hatchery 


INDIANAPOLIS—A new concrete, 
one-story hatchery is being construct- 
ed here by the Indiana Farm Bureau 
Cooperative Assn. at 2435 Kentucky 
Ave. to replace the hatchery at 610 
Kentucky Ave., which was destroyed 
by fire April 21. 

H. C. Fledderjohn, assistant gen- 
eral manager of the co-op, said com- 
pletion of the modern hatchery will 
enable Indianapclis to continue as the 
hub of the co-op’s $1,500,000 hatch- 
ery operation, which produces 8 mil- 
lion chicks and more than 250,000 
turkey poults each year. The co-op 
has 28 hatcheries throughout Indi- 
ana. 

Paul Berg, Ft. Wayne consulting 
engineer, and Rudy Klausmeier, 
hatchery department manager, 
planned the fireproof structure. 

Mr. Berg noted that the 125 by 126- 
ft. structure incorporates a number 
of features new to the hatchery in- 
dustry—among them a pre-cast con- 
crete slab roof that rests on pre-cast 
concrete joists. Fluorescent lights are 
being installed and hatchery units 
will be wired from plug-in ducts, per- 
mitting expansion or rearrangement 
without rewiring. Ventilation, heating 
and alarm systems are included in the 
plans. 

Clean-up and disposal systems for 
egg shells and other waste are of lat- 
est labor-saving design and include 
numerous drains around the units 
and replaceable waste containers. 
Plans include, also, a Traydex ma- 
chine for lifting eggs, 4 doz. at a time, 
under vacuum. 

Total setting and hatching capacity 
is to be nearly 500,000 eggs when the 
new building is completed by about 
Dee. 15. Contracts for the project 
were let Sept. 4. 








Lucas Feeds Promotion 


BEDFORD, IOWA — Meredith E. 
King has been named Missouri re- 
gional sales manager for Lucas Feed 
Factors by Lucas Products Co., Bed- 
ford. The regional post was created 
by the firm’s sales expansion program. 
Mr. King joined the company five 
years ago as staff sales representa- 





tive. 








INGREDIENTS 
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duction in wheat millfeeds produc- 
tion would bolster the market on the 
supply side. But the later develop- 
ment in the dock strike situation 
turned the market downward. 

Linseed meal, fairly steady com- 
pared with last week until Oct. 8, 
gained strength on the basis of proc- 
essors being able to take care of 
strong export demand, with port out- 
lets again in operation. 

Alfalfa prices remained strong at 
principal markets, a result of the pro- 
ducing season nearing its end. 

Animal protein feeds took a slight 
dive, while grain high-protein feeds 
moved upward. Gluten feed and meal 
advanced $2 ton during the week. 


Average Bulk Prices and Index 
of Weighted Prices* 
(Dollars per ton) 

Change 
from 
previous 
week 


Oct. Sept. 
é, 29, 
1959 1959 
OILSEED MEALS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Soybean meal 
Cottonseed meal .... 
Linseed meal 
Copra cake or meal .. 
Peanut meal 


62.85 
58.60 
72.80 
68.00 
57.00 
81.4 


+2.65 
+ 95 


+2.7 
ANIMAL PROTEIN 
FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Meat mea! 
Tankage 
Fish meal 


GRAIN HIGH-PRO- 
TEIN FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Gluten feed & meal .. 
Dist. dried grains ... 
Brewers dried grains. . 


WHEAT MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 

Bran 

Middlings & shorts ... 


OTHER MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 

Hominy feed 

Rice bran 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Prices at prin. mkts... 


MOLASSES, FEEDING 
Prices at prin. mkts... 


ALL FEEDSTUFFS 


FEED GRAINS 

Prices at prin. mkts.: 
39.10 
45.10 
42.30 
35.20 
64.3 

*Base period of index is 1947-49. 


ip 


3 Times, But Not Out 


MINNEAPOLIS — For the third 
time in 26 years, Newsome Com- 
mission Co., Minneapolis, representa- 
tive to the feed trade, has moved. 
That’s not a record. But for the third 
time the move resulted from having 
its offices sold or wrecked. 

This week the company moved in- 
to new offices at 7711 6th Ave. N., 
Golden Valley, Minn. Soon their old 
offices will tumble when the Phoenix 
building is wrecked in the wake of 
a loop development program. 

The Phoenix move had been nec- 
essary when the Hodgson Building 
was sold to General Mills—which 
preceded Newsome in moving to the 
suburbs. 

The firm opened for business in 
the Corn Exchange Building which 
was converted to a potato chip fac- 
tory, forcing the first Newsome 
move. 

Robert Newsome, founder, and his 
associate, Kenneth Shannon, are 
hopeful that they are situated per- 

manently in the suburbs. 


+24 











RALSTON PURINA 
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Meade Summers, sales manager of 
the Pacific region, transferred to 
Purina headquarters in St. Louis as 
manager of special sales. 

W. W. Elfrank, sales manager of 
the Central division, became assistant 
sales manager of the Eastern region, 
headquartering in Alexandria, Va. 

Walter R. Montgomery, livestock 
and dairy products sales manager for 
the Southern region, became sales 
manager of the newly-created Louis- 
ville division, headquartering at 
Louisville, and covering most of Ken- 
tucky and the southern half of In- 
diana. 

J. B. Pullen, livestock and dairy 
products sales manager for the Grain- 
belt region, transferred to the same 
position in the Southern region, re- 
placing Mr. Montgomery. He will 
headquarter at Atlanta, Ga. D. J. 
Hatke, a district salesman in the 
Central division, became livestock 
and dairy products sales manager of 
the Central division. 


Chow Production Manager 

Harold F. Ory, Central division 
production manager, has been named 
general manager of Chow and soy- 
bean production, announced David L. 
Grant, manufacturing vice president. 
Mr. Ory succeeds C. Alvin Tolin, who 
recently was named vice president 
and assistant chief financial officer 
of the company. 

Mr. Ory joined Ralston Purina in 
1936 in the research department. He 
went to the Iowa Falls, Iowa, plant 
as assistant manager in 1944. Later 
he served as plant manager in Poca- 
tello, Idaho; Oklahoma City, and Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

Replacing Mr. Ory as Central divi- 
sion production manager is Joseph F. 
Jones, who has been Eastern division 
production manager. Mr. Jones joined 
the company in 1936 in the office pro- 
duction planning department. Four 
years later he transferred to the mill 
production department. He also 
served in the sanitation supplies pro- 
duction department and as produc- 
tion manager of the California divi- 
sion before assuming his duties in 
1951 as Eastern division production 
manager. 

Succeeding Mr. Jones as Eastern 
division production manager is Paul 
F. Cornelsen, superintendent of the 
company’s plant at Buffalo, N.Y. He 
joined the company in 1946 at Wichi- 
ta, Kansas. He also served in com- 
pany plants at Denver and Spokane, 
Wash. 


Special Ingredient Buying 

With the retirement of Imar M. 
Kishlar, John F. McCammon has re- 
placed him as manager of the special 
ingredient buying department, an- 
nounced Eldred A. Cayce, purchasing 
vice president. 

In this capacity, Mr. McCammon 
will purchase vitamins, antibiotics, 
minerals and fish products for use in 
the manufacture of Purina Chows. 
He will supervise the buying of chem- 
icals, vitamins, antibiotics and pack- 
aging materials for Purina sanitation 
products. 

Mr. McCammon joined the com- 
pany at its Battle Creek, Mich., plant 
in 1951. He transferred to the St. 
Louis office as assistant to Mr. Kish- 





lar in 1956. He is a native of Kansas 
City, and a graduate of Kansas State 
University with an M.S. degree in 
cereal chemistry. 

Ralston Division Promotion 

C. A. McCray, East Central re- 
gional manager for the Ralston divi- 
sion, has been named an assistant 
national Ralston sales manager, ac- 
cording to Geoffrey Baker, vice presi- 
dent in charge of the Ralston division. 

Mr. McCray will headquarter in the 
company’s general office in St. Louis 
He will report to Ralston sales man- 
ager Earl F. Gallipeau. R. L. Siler is 
the other assistant national sales 
manager. 

Mr. McCray has been with the com- 
pany 14 years. He has been head- 
quartering at Lakewood, Ohio. He 
will be succeeded by William C. 
Craig, assistant East Central regional 
manager. 


DISASTER BILL 


(Continued from page 1) 








the Southeast and Oregon for disas- 
ter relief under the Mundt bill. 


Disaster Procedure Outlined 


CSS officials consider the Mundt 
bill mandatory in its effect and see 
no way to halt its effect on feed 
grain prices if individual state gov- 
ernors certify need for relief to local- 
ized areas within their states. 

Under the provisions of the Mundt 
bill, it is first required that a state 
governor certify his state or areas 
within his state as “distress or dis- 
aster” areas. This certification must 
be sent to USDA and the Secretary 
of Agriculture has the authority to 
confirm or deny such action. 








It was learned from sources other | 


than CSS that an insider in the Sec- 
retary’s office is pushing for approv- 


al of any disaster requests, but is | 


currently being opposed by a top- 


level official who insists that before | 


USDA grants its final okay financial 
distress must be shown by the appli- 
cants within any distress area or 
state. 

It represents the same old fight 
which occurred in the dead feed grain 
supply program of several years ago 
when an antagonist of private trade 
attempted to divert all relief feeds 
directly to the feed users, thereby 
by-passing the feed industry and 
country elevators. 

This same man is still sitting in a 


key position within the front office | 


of Secretary Benson and his influ- 
ence is not to be disputed. 
The new program, as now being 
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worked up by USDA, would place 
within the jurisdiction of state Agri- 
cultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion Committees the authority to se- 
lect dealers who may deliver the CCC 
stocks of feed grains which may be 
available if full certification proce- 
dure is determined. 

This is at best a “gimmick,” since 
if in any area there is no CCC sur- 
plus feed grain stocks on hand at 
bin sites or country elevators, the 
CCC will be required to ship in stocks 
from some other areas. 

If, for example, a local farmer has 
in his stocks adequate feed grain 
supplies to aid his neighbor, he would 
not be permitted to make an ex- 
change under the sales provisions of 
the Mundt Act. 

In short, if an area within a state 
has been declared “distress” by its 
governor and then certified by USDA, 
and if USDA does not have any CCC 
surplus feed grain stocks on hand 
within that area, CCC would be com- 
pelled to ship into that area through 
the country elevator, which would 
get only loading-out charges on the 
out-of-area shipments of CCC feed 
grains. 


ip 
——_ 





Swift Names Texas 
Feed District Manager 


CHICAGO —H. H. Wedeman has 
been appointed manager of Swift & 
Co.’s Texas feed district, with head- 
quarters in Brown- 
wood, Texas, an- 
nounced W. J 
Chapin, manager 
of the firm’s gen- 
eral feed depart- 
ment in Chicago. 

Mr. Wedeman 
has been with 
Swift since 1937, 
and has served the 
company in vari- 
ous managerial and 
sales capacities. He 
joined Swift at the Ft. Worth pack- 
ing plant, becoming assistant head of 
the by-products department. Later 
he served as feed department head at 
San Antonio and Portland, Ore., and 
in 1953 he was in the feed sales di- 
vision at the Chicago general office. 

Since 1955 he has been manager 
of the Swift feed mill at Memphis, 
Tenn. 

A native of Floyd County, Texas, 
he received a B.A. degree from How- 


H. H. Wedeman 


|} ard Payne College in Brownwood in 


1937. 





TOP OF THE HOPPER 
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$10,000 net worth. When the dealer owes you $250,000 and cannot pay, a 
really good sales manager arranges to be out of town for six weeks.” 


~ 


a 


ONE OF THE PURPOSES of the gathering was to promote better un- 
derstanding among sales leaders of the manufactured feed industry, as Bob 
Miller, chairman of the Sales Executives Council, pointed out at the start of 
the session. He described the potential benefits of better understanding very 
effectively in his opening remarks, and it could be profitably well-noted by 


salesmen, too: 


“Members of your Sales Executives Committee have already achieved a 
high level of understanding of each others’ problems during the meetings we 
have had together and they do not hesitate to call each other or to meet to 
discuss any sales problems which may arise between their organizations in 
the field. How many times have you been led into starting a new sales pro- 
gram with a somewhat dubious future as far as profits are concerned because 
someone told you a competitor was already doing it? Have you ever checked 
on your information later only to find that you, as a result of having accepted 
information of a somewhat doubtful origin, had started the new practice and 


it wasn’t your competitor at all. 


“Well, I believe that through getting to know your fellow feed sales ex- 
ecutives better, the initiation of such non-profit programs by default can be 
kept at a minimum. With greater effort needed to increase sales and profits 
we may be inclined to believe that someone might go so far as to initiate a 
poor sales practice which has been reported to you. Rather than do the same 
thing, isn’t it much better to call him or meet with him and discuss the situ- 
ation to determine the how, why and where of the reported practice? Many 
times you will find that the reported practice was a figment of rumor or 


imagination.” 
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PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 














> 
4 AND D FEEDING OIL Denver: Demand light; trend steady; 
Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply am- | NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients | “BDI triple: tt ee ee eee Sole 
a ee Te ts bee. ty Boe *f | shown in these and adjoining columns | supply ample: $9.65 cwt. ro 
16¢ Ib | are wholesale prices, per ton, bagged, for unt tia, ae. smpely ample; 
ste ae ot po Raa ity with | Prompt delivery, unless otherwise noted. Pittsburgh: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
10.000 units vitamin A per gram, 7@7%¢ | They are the latest quotations available 7 one aS ies "TO Ib.; 5-ton lots 
So ee ee oe from Feedstuffs correspondents and are | 11¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib. $4 
sludec not necessaril i New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 10-ton lots 
, estes: Demand and supply steady; 600 - : . se these _ effect on date of 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 10% ¢ Ib.; ton lots ll¢ 
Cen een ne soo bg 000 a aoe: | Publication. The prices represent fair | ib, f.0.b. New Jersey. . 
300 D. 3.000 A 19%¢: 300 D, 2.250 A 18¢: aver H s Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend steady: 
os . ; ae : ous: ean > 60 A 10%0 , age trading values and do not neces supply ample; 10@11¢ 1Ib., carlots; 10% @ 
oo ene . ‘ | sarily represent extreme low or high levels | 12%¢ 1Ib., ton lots. 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- at which individual sales might have oc- Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 





supply ample: 9%@10¢ Ib., carlots; 9% @ 











a = ple; 2,250 A, 300 D 22¢ Ib., f.0.b. | curred. A descriptive summary of supply 12%¢ Ib, Led. 
New York: Demand and supply good; | and demand factors prevalent in the feed ee Demand fair; supply good; 
trend firm; p > per Ib. In 55 l. drums 
rp b "ae s oe ICU. 750 = 13% @ market appears on page 2. Louisville: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
15%¢, 1,500 A 15% @17¢, 2,250 A 17% @20¢, ply good; 10@10%¢ Ib. 
3,000 A 19@21¢; 600 ICU, 1,500 A 16@18¢, | Boston: Demand and supply steady: 
2.250 A 18@19%¢;: f.0.b. Massachusetts, New 11¢ Ib. 
York or Pennsylvania. Portland: Trend unchanged; supply am- Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
: ple; rolled $56; ground $54. changed; supply adequate; 10¢ Ib., 5-ton 
ALFALFA MEAL New Orleans: Demand slow; ‘ees un- lots; 11¢ Ib., 1-ton lots; 12¢ Ib., less than 
Kansas City: Demand fair to good; trend changed; supply ample; $52@53 l-ton lots. 
firm; supply adequate but outlook for the Ogden: Supply average; rolled $46@51; Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
remainder of the season is for tightness; whole barley $38@43. ply ample; $12 cwt. 
preduction is said to be virtually complet- Boston: Demand poor; supply ample; $45. 2 ‘ 
ed for the season and much of the indus- | Les Angeles: Demand better; trend firm- BUTTER MILK-CONDENSED 
try storage space is not full; dehydrated | er; supply ample; standard rolled $3.05 New Orleans: Demand slow: supply ade- 
slfalfa meal with 17 protein and 100,000 ewt.; standard ground $3.05 cwt. quate; trend unchanged; $4.25@4.30 cwt. 
units vitamin A guaranteed on arrival: | Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend Ogden: Supply normal; $4.40, 100-Ib. 
reground pellets $53, sacked; pellets $48, firm; $47, bulk, truck loads. drum. 
bulk dehydrated with 18% protein and | San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
125,000 units A $4 above 17%, 100,000 A; BENTONITE (SODIUM) $5 cwt. 
lehydrated with 20% protein and 125,000 | Denver: Demand fair; trend good; supply Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
units A $10 above 17%, 100,000 A; sun- ample; $21. $4.25 cwt. 
cured, demand is slow with supplies lim- Cincinnati: Demand steady; supply ade- Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
ited, No. 1 fine ground $42.50, No. 1 %-im. | quate; f.0.b. Cincinnati, minimum 30-ton | firm; $3.25@3.50 cwt., carlots. 
$39.50, No. 2 %-in. $38 50, sacked. ; carlots: 80 granular $31.50; 200 mesh fine Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
Buttale: Demand poor; trend steady to $31. supply light; available at $4.25 cwt. 
- supply fair; $60.60, Boston. = Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; Boston: Demand and supply steady; 
Denver: Demand good; trend strong; supply ample; f.o.b. Wyoming and South 3%¢ Ib. 
supp imple; dehydrated $50, Denver Dakota shipping points: granular, 30 mesh Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; $16.50; fine granular, 80 to 100 mesh changed; supply adequate; 5%¢ Ib., 100-Ib. 
17 Hae ated $62.50. : : $13.75; powder, 200 mesh $13.50, f.0.b. Belle | lots; 4%¢ Ib., 500-Ib. lots. 
Omaha: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- F “h s.D. i 30-ton carlots, 80 ‘ 
ply tight; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 A units, | granuine $13.60 net: 200 mesh, fine $13.25 CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 
oe - pellets $46; sacked meal $51, Omaha net. (All prices net, Including freight) 
Asis ‘4 . , 
Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady to BLOOD FLOUR Dude Orsaae Met tee tite 
SE Oe cates vitcteie | gui galeille: Demand slow; trend firm; | Toledo: Crystals $17.98, flour $12.96 
A th. Oy peed; CEs. Boston: Crystals $16.53, flour $11.63 
St. Leule: Demand geod: trend Sem: BLOOD MEAL — NJ.: Crystals $10.50, flour 
supply limited; suncured, 13% fine $46; 5 ° P : a 
Gokrdrated oh. ieneae’ 4. dee b New Orleans: Demand dull; trend steady; cancun Canpenars 
trend higher, supply tight $56 . | a eee : sagen ef 
New Ori sn aut F ay Portland: Demand good; supply ample; Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 
ae ee emand stea Tre e868 tTH trend unchanged; $115. supply adequate: $8@9 cwt. 
supply adequate; vitamin A, 17% $68@59; Omaha: Demand good; trend strong; sup- Minneapolis: Fine grind, 50-Ib. bags 
- _ ge mean iiss’ dieia sepals ply fair; $105, Omaha basis. $12.25, 100-Ib. bags $11.50; bulk, boxcar 
gene sunter 874 neh: : ated ie. 0n6 Ogden: Supply normal; $92.50 ton in $10; bulk, hopper $9.50; coarse grind $1 
eer eee  enene Eh GOAT SFSTee, , 100 Ib. bags, f.0.b. Ogden. premium, delivered Minneapolis. 
v Perth Ty on ae ph AE pe ge SI oe San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
trend onaie n 9 higher cuneused "15 % ple; 06 & wat of ammesm. ply ample; fine grind, plain, 100-Ib. bags 
i: nn a = Chicago: Demand good; trend firm; sup- | $9.54; bulk, in hopper cars $7.54; bulk, in 
Ft. Wanth: “Denent fair: supply ade- | PY, fair; 100 Ib. sacks, guaranteed 80% | boxcars $8.04; granular grind $1 premium. 
uate: dehydrated, 17%, 100,000) a” $59.80 | Protein $120, carlots. Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
= ‘ mR. ay " _™ >. ee See Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; changed; supply adequate; flour $10.15, 
srind No. 1946066 treck. ti (St:tC‘S ees eee. sacked, 20-ton cars; meal $11.15, sacked, 
z Chie olf D a . den Siceil: ieonaiiiaimeli. Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 20-ton cars. 
a. — fain 17% dehvdeated with 100. | SUpply adequate; $5.50 a unit of ammonia. Seattle: Demand and trend steady: sup- 
000 units vitarnin \ guaranteed $57 50 ply good; $14, ex-warehouse, truck lots. 
et é 4-00, BONE MEAL (STEAMED) CHARCOAL 
cariots 
. . — ‘ Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply light; “ 
$ : Demanc« ‘ su l t ple: de- fi Sin 
 . oom — ent . = Bm sis 50 $90, sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth, local manu- ~- — Demand steady; supply 
te. o . facture. ample; . 
™ 3; § l st 4 i s, t - . ‘ ° 
in Se ee aes ces te Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; Chicago: Demand steady; trend firm; 
tion: demand good: 17% dehydrated. 100,000 supply limited; $105. cupety ample; $110, carlots, in 50-lb. multi- 
units vitamin A, reground pellets $54, bulk, Denver: _Demand good; trend firm; sup- be : D a a 1 dy: 
Minneapolis oiled reground pellets $56, | Ply very tight; $106.70, Denver. ton: Demand and supply steady; $110. 
sacks $4 more 7 Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
Lee Angeles: Demand fair: trend steady: ply ample; 100-lb. sacks $97.50, carlots. changed; supply adequate; hardwood poul- 
supply not too plentiful dehydrated meal, New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; try 9166, tess than tem lots; $144.40, ton 
17 protein, 100,000 A "$51@52, bulk: de- supply ample; $80@85. lots. 
hvdrat ted Pellet meal, 17% protein, 100,000 a — Demand good; supply COCONUT OTL MEAL 
A $53@5 bulk; suncured eal, 15% ro- . AR P - , 
te Le $45 ote ‘bulk suneuned asain 15% Portland: Demand good; supply ample; Portland: Demand slow; trend higher; 
protein $47@48, bulk ’ trend unchanged; $102. supply a $71. ’ 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; diate: , " $69 Demand goed; supply 
ply good 15 protein ‘suncured $45, ‘deliv- supply fair; $105, Cincinnati. . ~ leon ° De a 1 - ¢t a 
ered, truck loads; 136,000 A unit dehy- Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; an on ——s Cow, Vo 
drated $68, delivered, truck loads : supply ample; $80@85. changed; supply adequate; copra cake $70, 
we Boston: Demand and supply steady; $100. | bulk. ; . 
ANIMAL FAT (STABILIZED) Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy: sup- 
Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady; changed; supply adequate; imported $78, ply ample; $79, delivered via truck. 
supply ample prime tallow 6¢ Ib., tank 20-ton lots. COD LIVER OTL (FORTIFIED) 





Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- Boston: Demand and supply steady: 600 












ate Oricnna: Demand tuir; trend steady: | ply limited; 098, delivered, treck, tots peso A Toe ib, G00 Dy 1.500 A Abe: 
Ogden: Supply average; 6¢ Ib oe BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 4 > Som ‘ co 300 D, 2,250 A 18% ¢; 
Boston: Demand and supply steady: tal- Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- _— * . FE 
low 6%¢ Ib yellow grease 5%¢ Ib. ply adequate; $42.50, bulk, Boston. Pe By bef J new 
Chicago: Demand good; trend firm; sup- | Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; (413 to 420 Ib.): 300 ICU, 750 A 14%@ 
ply ample; tank truck or carlots, bleach- $52.50. 15%¢, 1,500 A 18% @20¢ 2 250 A 18%@ 
ew see $6.75 cwt.; yellow grease ply rood: HT fair; trend firm; sup- 21¢. 3,000 A 21% @23¢: 600 ICU, 1,500 A 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply mod- Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- tad a da Od Rg A RR 
erate; prime tallow, tank cars 6¢ Ib.; drums cient; 26% protein $50@51, October, deliv- Pennsylvania. : 
&%¢ Ib.; f.o b. north Texas packing plants ered Ft. Worth. 
with rocure ble drums New Sa fair; trend easy; CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 
San Francisco: Demand fair: supply am supply ample; le leans: ° . 
ple; bleachable fancy 6\¢ Ib.; yellow grease Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend oan Grteenee sere a —? 
Sue Ib firm; 26% protein $42, carlots. New York: Demand poor; trend lower; 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend firm; sun- St. Louis: Demand good; trend steady; supply tight: 2%@2%¢ Ib * £o.b eastern 
ply good bleachable white 6¢ Ib.: white supply ample; $43. shore “ 2 Par a 
tallow 6%¢ Ib.; yellow grease 5\%¢ Ib Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; Denver: Demand poor; trend steady; sup- 
St. Paul: Demand good; supply ample; supply adequate; $49. ply ample: dried $167, Denver ~ 
trend downward: bleachable fancy tallow San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- Boston: Demand and supply good: 
%¢ lower than week ago, 6%¢ Ib., f.0.b ple; $54. 4%¢ Ib ; . 
producer's plant Boston: Demand and supply fair; 26% r : ° . 
— $42.50 bulk; 22% Canadian $51, sacked. PR re Ee 
BARLEY FEED Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- Sagse, TEP Scaguas: . 
Denver: Demand and trend steady; sup- changed; supply adequate; $49.50 bulk, CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 
ply adequate rolled $1.90 cwt $53.50 sacked. 
Baltimore: Demand and supply fair; trend | (All quotations for all cities are sacked 
easier: $44.50, carlots | BREWERS DRIED YEAST basis, bulk basis $5 less) 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- Omaha: 10%¢ Ib. Minneapolis: Feed $46.90, meal $64.90. 
ple: rolled $56.59: ground $55.50 St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- Atlanta: Feed $52.95, meal $70.98. 
Chicage: Demand fair; trend easier; sup- | ply ample; 9% @10¢ Ib., carlots; 10%¢ Ib., Birmingham: Feed $51.64, meal $69.64. 
ply ample: $34, carlots ton lots; 11%¢ Ib., less than ton lots. Boston: Feed $51.84, meal — 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; Cincinnati: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots Chicago: Feed $40, meal $58 
16 11¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib. Cleveland: Feed $48.14, meal $06. 14. 


























Denver: Feed $50.51, meal $68.51. 

Ft. Worth: Feed $48.96, meal $66.96. 
I is: Feed $45.36, meal $63.36. 
Kansas City: Feed $40, meal $58. 
Louisville: Feed $47.21, meal $65.21. 
New Orleans: Feed $50.20, meal $68.20. 
New York: Feed $52.43, meal $69.43. 
Norfolk: Feed $50.71, meal $68.71. 
Philadelphia: Feed $51.02, meal $69.02. 
Pittsburgh: Feed $48.96, meal $66.96. 
St. Louis: Feed $40, meal $58. 
Decatur, Ill.: Feed $33.75, meal $54.75. 


CORN OIL MEAL 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $44.50. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; $47.45. 


COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend strong- 
er; supply ample; old process $62; new 
process $60. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
tight; 41% $75; 44% $78. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
client; 41% old process $67. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $60. 

St. Leuis: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply adequate; solvent $60.50. 

ver: Demand very good; trend strong; 
supply limited; 2% fat, sacked basis $65.40, 
Denver. 

Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady to 
lower; supply fair; $73.75, sacked, Boston 

Kansas City: Demand good, especially 
from exporting interests; trend firm; supply 
tight, with rains holding up cottonseed 
supply in many areas; solvent meal $56, 
Memphis; old process $58@58.50. 

Memphis: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply plentiful; prime 41% protein, old 
process $56; new process, 41% solvent $54. 

Chicago: Demand better; trend higher; 
supply fair; hydraulic $57, solvent $53.50, 
carlots, Memphis basis. 

New Orleans: Demand wd supply ade- 
quate: trend steady: $68@6 

len: Supply normal; ae $80 @85. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend lower; 
supply ample: $66. 

Ft. Worth: Demand excellent; offerings 
very light; 41% old process $61; solvent 
1% fat added $63@65; pellets $2 addi- 
tional; cottonseed hulls $17, sacked 

Omaha: Demand fair; trend strong; sup- 
ply tight; 41% solvent $59.70, bulk, deliv- 
ered Omaha. 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
$67.50. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; $72. 

Las Angeles: Demand good; trend firmer; 
supply adequate; $65@66, bulk. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 41% expeller process $77, deliv- 
ered, truck lots. 


CURACAO PHOSPHATE 
New York: Trend steady; ground Cura- 
cao phosphate in 100-Ib. bags $48, f.0.b 
cars or ‘trucks, New Orleans. Jacksonville, 
Fla., or Philadelphia. 


D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL 
(POWDERED) 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢ Ib.; 3,000 
ICU 18¢ Ib.,. warehouse, 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply adequate; 1,500 ICU 9%¢ Ib.; 3,000 
ICU 11%¢ Ib. 

New York: Demand and supply good; 
trend firm; price per Ib. in 50- and 100-Ib. 
bags, or 100-Ib. drums: 1,500 ICU 8@12¢ 
bagged, 12@13¢ drums; 3,000 ICU 13@17¢ 
bagged, 17@18¢ drums; f.o.b. or delivered 
basis Pennsylvania, Delaware or New York. 


D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL 
(POWDERED) 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply ample; 
4,000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 15¢ Ib. tm 
ton lots, less than ton lots 17¢ Ibr; 12,000,- 
000 units per Ib., 5 tons to a carload 28¢ 
Ib., ton lots and less 30¢ Ib. 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, min- 
imum caicium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 
maximum fluorine .19% $71.50 net ton, 
f.o.b. Houston, 100-Ib. multiwall paper bags, 
$68.50 in bulk. 

Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 13%, 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum fluorine 
.12%, $51 net ton, f.o.b. Tupelo in 100-Ib. 
multiwall bags, $48 In bulk. 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 184, 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum calcium 
36%, maximum fluorine .18% $69.12 net 
ton, f.0.b. Wales in 100-Ib. multiwall bags, 
$3 less in bulk. 

Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum calcium 
34%, maximum fluorine .18%; carlots $63.50, 
truck load $64.25, net ton, f.0.b. Coronet 
in 100-Ib. multiwall bags; $60.50 and $57.50 
in bulk. 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $81; 13% 
Phosphorus $64.98, f.0.b. Cincinnati. 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
Chicago: Stock food grade, 18.5% phos- 
phorus, 20,000 Ib. or more $83.25 net ton 
in 100-Ib. papers, basis Chicago Heights, 
Ti, or Nashville, Tenn.; less than 20,000 
Ib, $93.25; 21% phosphorus, 20,000 Ib. or 
more $94.50, basis Chicago Heights and 
Nashville; less than 20,006 Ib. $104.50; bulk 
boxcars or hoppers $3 net ton less than 
bagged material. 
.- Minimum phosphorus 
18% %&, granular $83.25; freight equalized 
with closest producing point, carload basis. 
Texas City, Texas: 18.5% minimum phos- 
phorus, 21% minimum calcium, 24% maxi- 
mum, granular $77.70 net ton, f.o.b. Texas 
City in 100-lb. multiwall bags; bulk, box- 
cars and hoppers, $3 net ton less than 


begece materiais. 
umbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 


18%%, minimum 25% calcium, maximum 
01% fluorine guaranteed $83.25, f.0.b. Co- 
lumbia, in 100-Ib. multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk $3 ton less. 

Cincinnati: 18%% phosphorus $92@93. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample: $97.60, delivered in Denver. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $115. 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $47.50. 

I ville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; bourbon grains: light $45@ 
46, dark $50@651, solubles $77. 
ose t Demand slow; supply light: 


Buffalo: Demand and Zeosty fair; trend 
steady; $50, bulk, Bost 
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isco: Demand fair; supply am- San Francisco: Demand steady; supply ply fair; alfalfa, U.S. No. 2 green $38, de St. Leais: Demand fair; trend weak 
ple; solubles $85. good; $5.75 cwt. livered, truck lots | supply ample 83 
Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate; Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; Denver: Demand normal; trend steady 
Canadian medium $52; domestic dark $55. $6.50 cwt. HOMINY FEED supply ample 50% $70, bagged truck 
Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; Wichita: Demand light; supply ample; | Louisville: Demand slow trend eas | lots; $67, bulk lots 
supply limited; $68.50, delivered, truck lots $6.50 cwt | supply light; $42.50 New York: Dem 1 and supply fair; 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; 5%¢ | New Orleans: Demand siow; supply am trend $72.50, bulk 
DRIED BEET PULP Ib., f.0.b. shipping points. | ple; trend steady; $47@48 ‘ 


San Francisco: Demand good supply Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply ample; | St. Leuis: Demand fair trend 


i 5% 5.50, sacked 
firmer ‘mand slow supply ample 
fair; $42.80, bulk trend steady: 40 mesh $5.65 cwt., standard supply limited yellow $42.50 we uker trend, down $4 from last week to 
Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply mod- $5.50 ewt., producer's plant Buffalo: Demand good trend higher $78@82 
erate; carlots, 50-Ib. papers $49.20, inume- Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- supply fair: $4850, bulk, Boston Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady 
diate or October-December, delivered Ft ply good; $6.40 cwt., ex-warehouse, l1.c.! Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady supply adequate; 560% protein $1.60 a unit 
Worth. Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- supply relatively tight: yellow $35.50 bulk 
New Orleans: Demand fair: trend un- changed; supply adequate; $6.10 cwt., car- bulk; white $1 less Buffalo: Demand just fair; trend steady 
changed; supply adequate; $53@54 loads; $6.35 cwt., Le.l Memphis: Demand poor; trend dy supply @ 50 meat scraps §72.60 
Ogden: Supply average; $44@48 Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; supply ample white $42, yellow $42 | bulk $77.50, sacked ' 
Denver: Demand good: trend steady; supply lighter; regular or partially de- Chicage: Deman quiet trend Kansas City: Demand off a little; trend 
supply out until new crop is in. lactosed $5.50 cwt., producers’ points. supply ample; $38.50, carlots tead supply mp : with —-+ = 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- i . " —— Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend higher: | 1g 6 meat nd bone rap G 
ply adequate; $51, Boston 4 FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) a sacked 
Pertiand: Demand good; supply limited; Ft. Werth: Demand fair: supply mod Boston: Demand cautious: supply jlen- | Omaha: Deman r : ood; supply 
trend unchanged; $56.40. erate; 85% to &7% protein $80@82.50 tiful: $45.50 ample; $80 4 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; $51 f.ob. trucks north Texas plants Seattle: Demand fair; trend stead | San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am 
Les Angeles: Demand steady: trend un- Boston: Demand steady; supply tight; ply limited; $55, delivered, carlots ‘ 150 a unit 
changed: supply adequate; $47.80@ 48.60 5, nominal, f.o.b. shipping points Wichita: Dem root ipply sufficient 
un LINSEED O11. MEAI ) 


Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup Los Angeles: Demand slow trend $90, fob plant; 5 no quota 
ly limited; $50, delivered, carlots changed; supply adequate; $1 a unit of Philadelphia - 
protein 4 $aa.s ‘ 
DRIED BUTTERMILK FISH MEAI Cincinnati: Den : poor res es is ply ° ~. 
* , ‘ cariota 
N : ve nm air: trend eas supply dequate ew roces ; : p 
m. - ae ny : , — , - Omaha: [Demand fair: trend good; sup process $92 New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easy; 
Buffalo: Demand good " trend firmer: ply ample; 60% menhaden $140 Chieage: Dx ‘ mproy —_— , supply ample; $80@85 
supply limited; $12 ecwt. | Denver: Demand poor: trend steady; sup er; supply fair 
Ogden: Supply normal; $8.50, 100-Ib. bag ply ample; $2.15 a unit of protein, f.0.b $65.50 @ 6¢ , expe ' ’ . P ' . » tiet 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- West Coast carlots ortiand ve en igher 
ple; 11%¢ Ib Baffalo: Demand just fair; trend steady Portland remand - erend , pply mple of protein, 
Louisville: Demand slow trend steady; supply ample; 60% protein menhaden $138 supply amplk $86 rt Werth Der n ving ipply 
supply normal; 11% @12¢ Ib ‘ bulk, $143 sack New Orleans: Demar le trend steady lerate meat i 50 s78@s80 
Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; watt Worth: snd fair; light offerings supply ample 7.50@7 
trend unchanged medium acid 10.754 60% menhaden $139, prompt; 65% Peru Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady Louisville: Den ‘ ' steady 
10.85 cwt aweet cream $11@11.25 cwt vian $137, October (subject to termination adequate 1] production 1 ‘DE 
eastets . ; of longshoremen's strike) delivered Ft ein $71. bulk | Posten amos —_—_ ade 16 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- Worth . Werth: I f tein wu 7 
changed 12¢ Ib New Orteans: Demand fair; trend steady ys 34 prote ive ' Seattle ‘ t > rer steady; sup 
ft Fas: ‘ supply good; menhaden, 60% $128@130, | o $92.50, tr . nd , ' 
DRIED CITRUS PULP scrap $124@126, fob. Gulf San Francisco: 
: Ogden: Supply verage $2.20 » whit ple $77.5 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup f.0.b. Coast: 65% $176@178 Wichita 
ply adequate; $ 50, f.o.b. Florida points A ’ ° 
New Orleans: Demand fair: trend easy; Portland: Demand good; trend higher a4 $89.2 
; emi ‘ t ren ; a o~ ample > 10 _y = = : . : y amp 
supply normal; $32.50@35, f.o.b. Florida upply ample; $2.1 : unit Denver: Dv , ’ 


no offerings 
Chicago: Demand fair trend steady 
; 0 protein 100-Ib bags 


Ogden: Sup average ? b 


' ro Sf ex-warehouse 


MILLFEED 
Minneapolis I r to fair demand: sup 
trend weaker following pos 
point Cincinnati: Demand faltr trend steady ply tight . . Denver At ! ( lock workers 
oints : ; ' to wor middlis steady at 
. 7 : F . supply adequate; $160 Kansas City ' em bett t 
wa eee Demand and aupety Suir: San Francisco: TDhemand slow: supply an CA trend : r : : . red dog off 
ea " ‘ | 
. ; “ ple: $1.99 a unit of protein ae Kr aa ; 
Oe aaene slow supply ample; Chicage: Demand quiet trend steady "45 snens Ss ea. - Kansas City : J ~~ 
5 delivere« 7 om ~ ” or , ’ 
Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady supply good: eastern menhaden $120@1 ‘ 
supply not too plentiful: orange pulp $41. and scrap $116@121, carlots; Guif men Omaha: 
oS te ae a haden $128@130 and p12e, « 
bulk; lemon pulp $40, bulk 


scrap $124 r ' tieht 
lots 1 proces 
DRIED SKIM MILK Ay + ‘gabe : rend steady Louisville 
" : supp Bn 4 upply amr 
San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; Boston: Demand supply ample é "$84 50 
is%é¢ Ib An een 
New Orleans: Demand du trend un Los Angeles: Demat \ trend wun of ae 
changed; supply ample $11.50@12 cwt changed sup adeat cal prod Minneapolis 
Ogden: Supply normal 18 100-1t tion, 60% protein $2 a unit acter tank ¢ 
trum Minneepolis: Demand faltr supply a mand | 
Cincinnati: Demand fatr en teady quate market steady to stronger an 
supply adequate 10% @10%¢ Ib menhaden $14 ‘ nde ff «light! $68 
Buffalo: Demand good; trend firm; sup- te $146@148: 70 _~ o | oe 
iy limited; spray $11.35 cwt 2 unit, f.ol ¢ t &, 
. eattl 
Portiand: Demand good; supply ample Seattle: I 4 sunt . _— , _ ir 
trend unchanged; 13¢ Ib rds $2.1 - pro oa tock he : 
Louisville: Demand siow; trend sat 


supply ample: 11%@12¢ Ib LIVER AND GLANDULAR MEAI 3 
Chicago: Dem und good trer é Deaver Der ' , cena , 1 Ste = weg se . 
upply fair; $10.50@10.75 cwt ‘ ply short Ifalf baled a@ new ~ ate ~ a 


Philadelphia: Demand and suy hay. first cutting 
$12.50 cwt Los Angeles: Good ds 1 f te " \ > 
Boston: Demand good; suppl) ght 4 ‘ slow for other grad 8 ‘ ‘ 1IALT SPROUTS GREENULES 

Ib, nominal @37: U.S. No. 2 leafs 29 @ 22 : Cincinnati De nd fair trer \ 
Los Angeles: Demand slow trend un- green $3233: U.S. N ® $29@30 ~ i te .» 1 $42 = — 
changed; supply adequate; 14¢ Ib. in less Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light i n BETTER DISPERSION! \ ~~ 
sul . - 


lots 33 ' 1 to ots 246 , _ ” 
than ton lot 1 ¢ ib. in nl $24@25 - ap DUST-FREE! FREER FLOWING! 


Minneapolis: Demand good; supply scarce; Cincinnati: Demand poor trend ateady : 
trend strong: up 50¢ to $11.50 ewt supply adequate No. 1 timothy $24: sec New Orleans ; et — = mORs UNIPORAI 
DRIED WHEY ond cutting No. 1 green alfatfa $35: mixed | “Rou Tr “ 
7 ; $27.50: wheat or oat straw $18@20 ’ : 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade Louisville: Demand dull: trend steady $4 CONSOLIDATED BLENDERS INC. 
quate: carlots, standard $6, delivered Ft supply good; No. 1 fancy hay, any variety mee — ? 
Ft ‘ = EAT AND I ' r Al Proment, Nebr. ¢ Phone Perk 1-7008 TaADe 


Worth $6.25 ton lots, f.0.b. warehouse $25 @30,. No. 2 $24 less; straw, any vari- Ci . ; . 
Worth ety $20@22 Saas : ad goed; tr Guatersvilie, Aloboma - Phone JUstice 23-3156 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: Ogden: Supply normal; $1.25@1.35 a bale : appty - ‘ 

4 $25 80 


adequate; $6.1 ewt 25 ton fn the field 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- Wichita: Demand good supply suffi 


ply ample; $6.50 cwt. cient: prairie $17.50: alfalfa $20@272.50 
Louisville: Demand fair trend steady Ft. Worth: Demand ir for alfalf ra MEAL FEED INGREDI ENTS 
supply ample 6%¢ Ib ically nil for prairie | ‘ } iras ° 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- sufficient carl alec P ! 
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shorts were unchanged, compared with the 





preceding week. 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply ex- 
tremely light; carlots, burlaps, bran $44 


@15, gray shorts $52, bulk middlings $49.35, 
delivered Texas common points; $2@2.50 
higher on bran; unchanged to 50¢ lower on 
shorts; $3.35 higher on middlings compared 
with previous week. 


Chicago: The main feature in millfeeds 
in this area during the week ending Oct. 7 
was the independent show of strength 
on the part of standard midds., up from 
$2@2.50 ton on sacked and $1@2 ton on 
bulk. This was in contrast with bran which 
remained somewhat irregular, while red 
dog was virtually unchanged for the week 
from a price-wise standpoint. The “on 
again-off again” action in the dock strike 
has tended to make for a nervous situ- 
ation in millfeeas. Quotations: Chicago 
basis, per ton, carlots — standard bran, 
sacked $40.50, bulk $33.50, nominal; stand- 
ard midds., sacked $43.50@44.50, bulk $39 
@40; red dog, sacked $47.50@48.50, bulk 
$44. 

Omaha: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 


ply ample; sacked bran $34.50; sacked gray 


shorts $44.50; bulk standard midds. $38.50, 
all Omaha basis. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend higher; 
supply adequate: bran $44, middlings $47. 

St. Louis: Bran, sacked $39.50@40, bulk 
$36@36 60: shorts, sacked $47.50@48, bulk 
$43@43.50; middlings $42@42.50. 

Memphis: Demand fair te poor; trend 
steady supply scarce to ample; wheat 
bran $42.30, sacked: gray shorts $50.80, 
sacked; standard midds. $44.20, bulk. 

Boston: Demand spotty; supply light; 
bran $47.50, middlings $52. 

Buffalo: Sales of bran and middlings 
were quiet last week and on a spot basis 
only. Bulk prices rose in sympathy with 
western strength. The sacked differential 
on milifeeds narrowed from $6 to $5 as 
demand from the country trade lagged. 
Flour mill running time ranged from 56 to 
7 days, and wmilifeed supplies were con- 
sidered to be normal. Bulk bran ended 
up $2, sacked rose $1; bulk middlings 
gained $1.50 and sacked advanced 50¢; 
bulk red dog climbed $1@2 and sacked 
was unchanged toc $1 higher. Quotations 
Oct. 7: bulk bran $35.50@36, sacked $40.50 


@41; bulk middlings $41@41.50, sacked $46 





@46.50; bulk red dog $46@46.50, sacked 
$50.50@51. 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
trend unsettled; bran $49.50, standard midds. 
$53. red dog $58. 

New York: Demand and supply good; 
trend higher: bran $47.50@48, standard 
midds. $53.50@54 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply ample; bran, sacked $45.75 @46.50, 
bulk $42.50@43.25: shorts, sacked $54.50@ 
5 bulk $50.50@651.25; middlings, bulk 

75 @ 49.25. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend strong; 
supply good; bran $46.10, mixed feed $50.10, 
shorts $54.10, middlings $46.80. 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady to 
strong; supply limited; shorts $46.25, bran 
$37.75, mill run $42. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $45, delivered common transit 
points, carlots. 


Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 


trend unchanged; $41 

Ogden: Supply normal; to Utah and 
Idaho: red bran and mill run $42, mid- 
dlings $47; to Denver: red bran and mill 
run $49, middlings $54; to California: red 
bran and mill run $4950, middlings $54.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Los Angeles: Standard mill run $48@49, 
bulk, good demand, firmer trend, tight sup- 
plies on nearby; red bran $49@49.50, bulk, 
fair demand, firmer trend, tighter supply. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
tight; millfeed $51; red bran $51. 

MINERAL FEED 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 





FARMERS FRIEND 
MINERAL BLOCKS 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


FARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. 
NAPOLEON, OHIO 











BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITY 


if you are mixing your own 
brand of feeds, let us show you 
why Gorton’s Blends make the 
most profitable feeds you can 
sell. At least, let us send you our 
literature on these fortified red- 
fish meal pre-mixes for broilers, 
layers, turkeys or hogs. Our ad- 
dress is... 


NEW ENGLAND BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 
177 MILK ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


what's yours? 




















ply good; mixer mineral $48, ex-warehouse; 
all-purpose mineral $85, ex-warehouse, 

Sioux City: 50-lb. mineral blocks 8.2% 
phosphorus $92; 7.5% phenothiazine sheep 
mineral blocks $4 each. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $155. 

Ogden: Supply average; $113 ton in 50 Ib. 
blocks; $103 ton, granular, 501b. bags. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $45. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; 
cient; all-purpose granules $90, block $97; 
mineral phosphorus, 6% granules $106, 
block $113; cattle-sheep mineral 7% phos- 
phorus granules $100, block $107; hog min- 
eral phosphorus 3%% granules~$87, phos- 
phorus 2% $77 (all in 50-Ib. paper bags). 


supply suffi- 


San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good; all-purpose with iodine $70. 
Wichita: Demand good; supply suffi- 


cient; all-purpose with iodine, 50-Ib. blocks 


$97.50, 100-Ib. bags $92.50, f.0.b. plant. 
MOLASSES 
Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
clent; blackstrap 11¢ gal. f.o.b. Houston; 


delivered Ft. Worth, truck $25.51, 
market price on date of shipment. 


seller's 


Memphis: Demand poor; trend weak; 
supply ample; blackstrap 9%¢ gal., tank 
ear, f.o.b. New Orleans. 

Les Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $20, bulk, f.o.b. tank 
cars; $20.25, bulk, f.o.b. tank trucks. 


Minneapolis: Demand fair, slightly better 
than last week, but trend remains steady; 
supply adequate; $30.50, tank trucks, de- 
livered. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; $20.25, f.0.b. Seattle, tank car 
lots or truck lots. 

New Orleans: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; 10¢ gal., tank cars and 
trucks; 600-lb. customers’ drums $7.05. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 10¢ gal., New Orleans. 

Ss is: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 10¢ gal., New Orleans. 

Denver: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply ample; 10%¢ gal, New Orleans; 
$17.53 ton, New Orleans; $20 ton, West 
Coast. 

New York: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; blackstrap 16¢ gal. tank 
cars, tank wagons, f.o.b. New York. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply adequate; 16%¢ gal., f.o.b. Albany. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 10@10%¢ gal., tank car, 
New Orleans, with mostly 10¢ for im- 
mediate. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply good; 


$20, f.0.b. cars, Richmond, Cal. 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend firmer; 
supply normal; 10@10%¢ gal., tank car 
lots, f.o.b. Gulf ports. 
Boston: Demand steady; supply plenti- 
ful; 16%¢ gal. in tank cars. 
NIACIN 


New York: Trend steady; $6 kilo, 10-kilo 
lots; $6.20 kilo, 5- and 2%-kilo lots; $6.30 
kilo, 1-kilo lots; freight prepaid or paid to 
destination. 

OAT PRODUCTS 

Philadelphia: Pulverized whites, demand 
slow, supply fair $53; domestic, demand 
slow, supply fair $26.50; Canadian oat feed 
demand dull, supply light $26.50. 


Portland: Demand slow: supply ample; 
trend unchanged; rolled $65; ground $63; 
cleaned $66. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply fair; $54, bulk, delivered truck lots. 

Minneapolis: Poor demand hangs on, but 
oat market fairly strong considering bear- 
ish influences; feeding rolled oats up an- 
other $1 to $82; feeding oatmeal off $1.50 
from last week at $67; standard pulverized, 
no change at $45.50; crimped up $1.50 at 
$60.50; reground oat feed, off $5 to $18. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply limited; local production, 
pulverized $62. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; 10% protein oat milifeed $39.50@ 
40.50; reground $24@25, October. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to higher; reground oat feed $16, 
No. 1 fine ground feeding oatmeal $79, feed- 
ing rolled oats $77@81, carlots. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 


supply adequate; reground oats $30; pul- 
verized white oats $55. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply ample; 3%% protein, reground oat 
feed $22.75. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply normal; reground $23.80; rolled 
$84.30; feeding $77.30; pulverized white 
$52.30: crimped $68.30. 

Boston: Demand improved: supply ade- 
quate; white pulverized $57.50; reground 


oat feed $23.50. 


OYSTER SHELL 
Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; western $34; eastern $38; 
granite grits $28; shell flour $24. 


Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $36, delivered, carlots. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $24.45. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; 
changed; supply ample; $14.30. 

New Orleans: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; $24@25.50. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; local $15, eastern $26. 

Louisville: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply normal; 80-Ib. paper bags $23.45; 
50-lb. paper bags $23.70; 25-Ilb. paper bags 
$25.95. 

Boston: Demand and 
paper $26. 


trend un- 


supply steady; in 


PEAT MOSS 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
$3.65 a bale. 

Pertland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $3.30 a bale. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; Canadian 6.1 cu. 
ft. bales $3.75. 

Philadelphia: Demand and 
$2.85 a bale, f.o.b. pier. 

Chicago: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply fair; $3.80, standard 7% cu. ft. bale. 

Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
firm; $2.80 a bale, delivered, truck lots. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply steady; $3.15 
a bale, in carlots, 


POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.S.P. 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
90% KI in calcium stearate or carbonate 
mixtures: 250-Ib. drums $1.35; 200 Ib. in 
100-1b. drums $1.35; 100-Ib. drums $1.38; 


supply fair; 


26-lb. drums $1.41, f.0.b. Cincinnati. 





POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 
Ft. Worth: Demand excellent; 
scarce; 65% protein $80@85, f.o.b 
Texas plants. 
ngeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $1.40 a unit of protein, 
Boston: Demand fair; supply improved; 
$81, f.0.b. shipping points. 


RIBOFLAVIN 
New York: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4%¢ gm. ir ~ & to 16 
gm. per lb. mixtures, freight prepaid or 
paid to destination. 
innati: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4¢ gram, in less than 
ton lots in 3.36 to 16 gm. per Ib. mix- 
tures; 3¢ in ton lots or more; freight pre- 
paid or paid to destination. 


RICE BY-PRODUCTS 
Ft. Worth: Demand slow; offerings light; 
carlots, rice bran $33@34, f.o.b. south 
Texas rice mills; hulls $3.50, f.0.b. mills. 
Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply very limited; California 
production, high fat content, bran $53. 
San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
ample; bran $45; polished $49. 


SCREENINGS 
Minneapolis: Market still strong as short 
supply and fairly good demand continues, 
no changes, Canadian $21; domestic lights 
$6@12, mediums $13@22, heavies $23@27, 
flax screenings, basis 15% $40. 


supply 
north 


Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to higher; supply fair; ground, 
sacked $34, New York, lake and rail; un- 


ground, bulk $29. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; oat screenings $19. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply limited; 
ground mixed grain $32.50. 

Chicago: Demand improved; trend firm 
to higher; supply fair; ground screenings 
$31, Canadian $23.90, carlots. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 


$20.40 @ 20.67. 
$25.31 @ 25.45. 
$24.77 @24.90. 

Cincinnati: $23.47@ 23.60. 

Des Moines: $25.23 @25.35. 

Kansas City: $24.88@25. 

Memphis: $22.20@22.47. 

Minneapolis: $25.92 @ 26.06. 

Philadelphia: $24.32@24.95. 

St. Louis: $24.14@24.27. 

SORGHUMS 

Seattle: Demand and supply good; 
steady; milo $48, bulk, carloads. 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply ample; milo $2.05 cwt., bulk. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; offerings light 
due to rains delaying the harvest; carlots, 
bulk, No. 2 yellow milo $1.87@1.89, deliv- 
ered Texas common points. 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend higher; 
supply adequate; $55.50, bulk, Decatur. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; $66@67. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply light 
for immediate shipment; carlots: 44% $70.30 
@71.50 October, $69.30@70.50 November-De- 
cember; 50% protein $77.50@79 October, 
$76 50@78 November-December; truck: 44% 
71@72.50; 50% $79 immediate-October. 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
44% $53, bulk, Decatur. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $84@89. 

Wichita: Demand good: supply fair; 44% 


Atlanta: 
Buffalo: 
Chicago: 


trend 


$67, 50% $74, f.0.b. Wichita. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
ample; $79.40. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend lower; 
supply ample; $49, f.0.b. Decatur. 

Omaha: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply tight; 44% $60.60, bulk, delivered 


Omaha. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend strong; 
supply normal; $64.20. 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply limited; 44% $64. 


Les Angeles: Demand improved; trend 
strong: supply tight; $77.90@78.40, bulk. 

Seattle: Demand fair: trend strong; sup- 
ply ample; $83, delivered, carlots. 

Minneapolis: Demand good; supply ade- 
quate; strong trend; soybean crushing re- 
ported light because of wet weather still 


delaying harvest over much of bean belt; 
lack of soybeans at processor plants re- 
flected by sales of about 1% million bush- 
els of beans owned by Commodify Credit 
Corp. Quotation: Up $2.50 from last week 
to $52.50, bulk, Decatur, for nearby ship- 
ment to Minneapolis market. 

Chicago: Soybean ofl meal, along with 
the other high protein constituent feeds, 
advanced in price rather sharply during 
the week ending Oct. . Demand has 
shown some pickup, but the main item 
of strength in this commodity has been 
the action in the beans themselves. Beans 
have moved up very briskly and are selling 
at the best levels in two months, mainly 
as the result of tne wet weather situation 
all over the bean belt, plus the release 
of the Oct. 1 Galvin estimate on beans 
which at 525 million bushels was down 
about 15 million bushels from his previous 
figure and about 7 million bushels under 
the Sept. 1 guess by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. Recently there has been a 
lot of talk about a possible very close 
supply and demand relationship in beans 
later in the season with a potential crush 
of as much as 425 million bushels for the 
1959-60 season being “kicked around,” 


which if actually realized, would mean 
about 36,500,000 bu. average per month. 
Quotations, Decatur basis, carlots: 44% 


protein, unrestricted billing $56.50 and east- 
ern restricted $53.50@54.50; 50% protein, 
unrestricted billing $62.50 and eastern re- 
stricted $58.50@59.50. 

Denver: Demand just fair; trend steady; 
supply verv tight: $75.14, Denver. 

Kansas City: Demand good; trend strong 
on spot meal; supply ticht for nearby: 
meal for Kansas City $54 5065, bulk, De- 
ecatur; unrestricted $56@56.50. 

Memphis: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply small; prime 44% solvent $64, f.o.b. 
Memphis. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply ample; 44% 
$51; 50% $56, both bulk, f.0.b. Decatur. 


TANKAGE 
Wichita: Demand good; supply sufficient; 


60% $90, f.0.b. plant. 
St. Paul: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend weaker; off $2@4 to $80@84. 
Omaha: Demand and trend good; sup- 


ply ample: $890. 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply light; $92@93. 








Kansas City: Demand little slower; trend 
steady; supply increasing as kills increase; 
60% digester $75@77.50. 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply short; 
60% digester $80, Ft. Worth. 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 60% digester $82.50, Cin- 
cinnati. 

Chicago: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; carlots, 100 Ib. bags, 60% pro- 
tein $85. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend weak; 
supply ample; $83. 

VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 
Ft. Worth: Demand excellent; offerings 


limited for nearby shipment; 5%¢ Ib., nom- 
inal, f.o.b. north Texas area. 


VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT 


Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
any quantity in 100-Ib. drums $1.50; In 
26-Ib. drums $1.55; freight allowed to desti- 
nation. 

New York: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; 100-Ilb. drums $1.50 Ib., 25-Ib. 
drums $1.55 Ib., f.0.b. manufacturing plants, 
freight allowed and goods insured to desti- 
nation. 

Rochester, N.Y.: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; 100-Ib. drums $1.50 Ib., 25-Ib. 
drums $1.55 Ib., f.o.b. manufacturing plants, 
freight allowed and goods insured to desti- 
nation. 


WHEAT GERM MEAL 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $58 @60. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to 
higher; supply poor; commercial grade $55, 
f.o.b. Buffalo. 

Minneapolis: Demand fair to good; 
ply ample; trend steady; $49. 


Feed Merchandising 


Partnership Formed 


PORTLAND, ORE.—H. Dick Cook 
has announced the formation of a 
new partnership with E. P. (Bud) 
Fredricks, effective immediately. Of- 
fices will be maintained at 409 Lewis 
Building; the name of the firm will 
be Cook-Fredricks & Co. 

The new firm will engage in mer- 
chandising feed and grain commodi- 
ties and seed. 

Both men are well known to the 
Pacific Northwest feed and grain in- 
dustries. Mr. Cook has been in the 
grain business for the past 15 years, 
and in the last five years has conduct- 
ed his own organization known as the 
Dick Cook Co. He is a director of the 
Portland Grain Exchange, and a past 
officer of the Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn. 

Mr. Fredricks has been associated 
with Balfour-Guthrie Co., Ltd., Port- 
land, for the past eight years as a 
grain trader. He is a graduate of 
Lewis and Clark College, Portland 
He is currently serving as a director 
of the Pacific Northwest Grain Deal- 
ers Assn. 


sup- 








FUTURE 


(Continued from page 1) 





keting of end products, sound financ- 
ing and market research. Reports on 
a number of these conference sub- 
jects will be presented in subsequent 
issues of Feedstuffs. 

Here are excerpts from talks pre- 
sented during the first day’s sessions: 


THE CHALLENGE FACING 
FEED SALES MANAGEMENT, R. 
E. Miller, general sales manager, 
Beacon Milling Co., Division of Spen- 
cer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Cayuga, 
N.Y., and chairman of the Sales 
Executives Council: We all recognize 
the many complexities involved in 
managing a sales or marketing de- 
partment in this fast changing agri- 
cultural economy. To do this job well, 
each of us must develop a flexible, 
fast thinking, well organized sales 
group. You and your company’s top 
management group must have a thor- 
ough understanding of the entire 
marketing concept. 

There is an urgent need for a com- 
pletely customer-oriented approach to 
| selling if you do not already have it. 
You might well ask, how do you know 
whether or not yours is a customer- 
oriented sales approach? Sometimes 
it’s difficult to tell but here are a few 
guideposts: Who decides what feeds 
will be on your price sheet? Is it 
research? Production? Or is it sales 
reflecting the viewpoint of the custo- 
| mer? How often do your research and 
| production and credit people get out 

in the field to talk to your custo- 
| mers? 

If it is often and if it is to deter- 








mine what your customers’ problems 
are, yours is a customer-oriented 
sales approach. Do your top execu- 
tives ever visit your customers? If 
they do you are headed in the direc- 
tion of increased sales and better 
understanding of your customers’ 
problems. 

Unfortunately, many companies are 
still research or production oriented 
and don’t even know it! In today’s 
highly competitive market such com- 
panies are doomed to failure unless 
they see the handwriting on the wall 
and move rapidly to orient their en- 
tire company and its activities 
around marketing and servicing the 
customer better. 

Customer orientation requires that 
we know. more about our markets, 
and we can only get this information 
through carefully planned market re- 


search. If your company is not now 


engaged in some form of market re- 


search designed to help you better | 
serve the customer and capture a | 


larger share of the market you serve, 


may I suggest that you initiate even | 


a simple program such as the careful 
study of available USDA farm sta- 
tistics and a study of your own com- 


pany’s statistics to determine trends | 
and patterns indicative of the direc- | 
tion your sales planning should take? | 
As time goes on, this simple start | 


may be expanded to better meet your 
own specific company’s needs. 

As we examine the relatively new 
tools available to sales management 
we must continue to keep the basic 
responsibilities of the feed sales man- 
ager in mind. First and foremost, it 
is our responsibility to increase sales 
at a profit in a period when costs of 
doing business continue to rise and 
profit margins continue to narrow. 

Second, we must all learn to be 
revenue-conscious rather than vol- 
ume-conscious. Third, we must con- 
tinuously build and maintain an ef- 
ficient, well recruited, well trained 
field sales organization. Fourth, we 
must always strive for the mainten- 
ance of a high level of sales ethics 
in all our activities. And fifth, we 
must build a complete, sound mar- 
keting plan to develop more profitable 
company business and sell this plan 
to top company management. For if 
the plan is to be successfully acti- 
vated, it must have the backing of 
your top management executives. 

We in feed sales management are 
faced with the greatest challenge 
that has come our way since the 
manufactured feed industry came 
into being. We must continue to grow 
on the profit or revenue front, for 
any company which does not grow 
is really in a state of partial liquida- 


tion. With constantly rising built-in | 


costs, we must either grow or die. A 
carefully-conceived, top management- 
backed, total marketing effort is the 
only answer to sound company 
growth. 


THE MARKETING CONCEPT, J. 
E. Streetman, vice president, Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis: Just what do 
we mean by marketing anyway? Is 
it just another fad in business man- 
agement that will pass out of the pic- 
ture to be replaced by another popu- 
lar concept with another catchy 
name? 

Does it apply to the feed industry? 
Or is it of greatest value in the con- 
sumer product field where a manu- 
facturer is dealing with a mass mar- 
ket—a low cost consumer product— 
and where advertising is the domi- 
nant sales force because personal 
selling has given way to self-serv- 
ice? 

At Ralston Purina, management 
believes that the basic principles of 
the marketing concept can be used 
to more effectively market commer- 
cial feeds and related products to 
the farm market. That is why just 
15 months ago Purina established a 
marketing division. Believe me, we 
don’t know all the answers yet. Our 
marketing team isn’t operating to 
perfection—but we are making pro- 
gress and we still have complete con- 
fidence that the marketing concept 
is sound for our business. 











In any business there are four ma- 
jor functions, and the performance of 
these in the feed manufacturing in- 
dustry will vary according to size of 
the organizations. If your company 
is large, each of them may require 
several departments and many people 
to operate them. If your company is 
small, a few men or even just one 
man—the boss himself—may “call 
the shots” on these four basic func- 
tions. 

These are money, buying, manu- 
facturing and marketing. 

Nobody just “dreamed up” the idea 
of coordinating the forces that move 
goods to the consumer—it has become 
necessary because of change and 
growth. Most companies started when 
someone, usually the founder, devel- 
oped or invented a product that filled 
a need. Then a plant was set up to 
manufacture the product. And prob- 
ably the founder was also the first 
salesman. If the product was good 
and filled a need, sales increased. The 
company ran some advertising. Sales 
increased more. More salesmen were 
added, a sales manager, an adver- 


| tising manager. 


At this stage most companies were 
manufacturer oriented. “We'll make 
it—you sell it.” 

But as the business grew, more 
products were added. Old products 
got out of date. Consumer needs and 
products changed. The business be- 
came more complicated. As a company 
grows in size, the tendency is to get 
farther away from the customers, 
and a clear understanding of who 
the customer is and what his needs 
are. 

With many manufacturers, the 
customers’ ideas, wants and needs 
changed so drastically that some com- 
panies found there was no longer a 
market for their products at all. 

What happened to the old mail or- 
der hatchery? It refused to decen- 
tralize, concentrate on better strains. 
What would have happened to Philco 
or Motorola had they kept on mak- 
ing radios only with no regard for 
television sets? 

It was at this stage that the mar- 
keting concept began to emerge. 
Some farsighted companies began to 
look for better ways to coordinate the 
marketing forces, to harness them to 
support the same sales program, to 
make them work together more ef- 
fectively and to keep up with the 
customers’ thinking. 

Those companies have become cus- 
tomer oriented. 

The need for the customers’ view- 
point applies to the feed business and 
to every other business. As programs 
are planned for sales, advertising and 
promotion, the customer must be 
kept in sharp focus. So these, then, 
are the two basic fundamentals of 
the marketing concept. 

1. Start with the customer’s prob- 
lems, needs and wants. 

2. Integrate and coordinate all the 
forces that move products from man- 
ufacturer to consumer. 


Work as Team 


The departments of the Purina 
marketing division—sales, advertis- 


| ing and sales promotion—are work- 


ing together as a team. The heads 
of each of these departments—plus 
other key personnel—are members 
of the marketing committee. The 
marketing division is concerned with 
all the forces which influence the 
movement of Purina products from 
the mill to the feeder. 

The feeder of today, compared to 
15 or 20 years ago, has four times as 
much money in land, buildings and 
equipment. He’s a technician, a large 
operator, a business man. Forces that 
reached the old, smaller operator may 
no longer influence this man. Yes, the 
feeder is king to the marketing di- 
vision. He pays the bills and keeps 
Purina going. 

Have you ever thought of this: 
Your pay checks start in your custo- 
mers’ pockets. 

And the feeder will have a lot to 
say about products to be produced at 
our mills, even how they will be de- 





| dealers, 
motion. In many companies today, 
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DISCUSS PLAN—The National Feed Merchandising Plan of American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. was discussed at the first annual conference of AFMA’s 
Sales Executives Council in St. Louis Sept. 29. Taking part in the discussion 
were (left to right): G. A. Ensminger, general sales manager, Albers Milling 
Co., Los Angeles (moderator); E. C. Fuller, executive vice president, Nutrena 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Edward F. Reynolds, director of feed sales, McMillen 
Feed Mills, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Darrell Runke, general sales manager, Super- 
sweet Feeds, Minneapolis, and E. D. Griffin, vice president, Allied Mills, Inc., 


Chicago. 


livered, in bags or in bulk. So, the 
division’s job is to know the feeders’ 


| problems and needs and to use the 


forces in our business to move our 
products from the mill to more and 
more feeders at a profit. 

These forces include salesmen, 
advertising and sales pro- 


these forces are miles apart. The goal 
is integration of viewpoint. 

The marketing committee also 
works with research, pricing, produc- 


| tion, credit and public relations to 


make sure we are meeting the feed- 
ers’ needs in all of these fields. 
You may be thinking this is fine 


| for Purina because they are large 


enough to organize the marketing 
functions of the feed business accord- 


| ing to this new marketing concept. 


But I say, the smallest feed manu- 
facturer can’t afford to ignore the 
feeders’ changing problems, needs 
and wants. As a matter of fact, you 
have the advantage of selling in a 
smaller area, being closer to your 
customers. And neither can you af- 
ford to ignore the effect of the ex- 
ploding agricultural revolution on the 
feed industry. 

THE PART SALES MANAGE- 
MENT PLAYS IN THE MARKET- 
ING CONCEPT, J. C. Huckabee, 
manager, feed sales, Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago: Actually, feed is an indus- 


| trial item being sold to customers 
| who convert our products into meat, 
| milk and eggs. So, service, financing, 
| performance, marketing of end prod- 


ucts and price may be more impor- 
tant than advertising and sales pro- 
motion. This is particularly true with 
large commercial feeders, and they 
seem to be our customers of the fu- 
ture. 

I believe we all agree it is much 
easier to advertise and promote a 
consumer product such as Aunt Je- 
mima Corn Bread Easy Mix to Mrs. 


| Housewife than an industrial product 


such as steel to General Motors. It is 
true that feed will probably respond 
to advertising and sales promotion 
more than steel, but not to the ex- 
tent that a consumer product can be 


| affected by these other segments of 


marketing. 
Thus, it would seem the.more our 
agricultural picture changes, the 


| more important it is for sales man- 


agement to understand our new mar- 
keting problems. 

I think there is one important con- 
cept we should keep in mind—the 
basic function of modern feed sales 
management is the same whether the 
company is large or small—diversified 
or primarily in the feed business. At 
the same time, the size of a company 
and the nature of its business may 
determine the responsibilities, author- 
ity and method of operation of feed 
sales management. These factors may 
lead to centralized control or decen- 
tralized control. 

Frankly, I prefer decentralization 
It has been quite beneficial to large 
corporations such as General Motors 
and Sears Roebuck. I have also seen 














it work very efficiently in companies 
whose sales amounted to no more 
than $5 million a year. 

Whether an organization is cen- 
trally controlled or decentralized, it 
seems to me that in the feed business 


| the sales manager should be respon- 


sible for profits as well as tonnage. 
That means, saies management 
should accept responsibility for: 

1. Credit losses. 

2. Contract losses or profits. 

3. Production costs as they are af- 
fected by sales volume. 

4. Procurement risks involved in 
the booking of feeds, particularly 


| where the sales department demands 


guarantee against decline or long 
term contracts. 

5. Service costs which are not re- 
covered, such as warehousing and 
trucking. 

Basically this responsibility means 
that in the feed business, sales man- 
agement must interest itself not only 
in selling feed but in becoming good 
businessmen. A slick-tongue salesman 
no longer has a place in sales man- 
agement, because we are not simply 
selling a bag of feed. We are involved 
in a complicated and highly technical 
industry which calls for hard-headed 
business leaders. 

With these responsibilities, how 
does sales management function? Un- 
der the new marketing concept you 
frequently have a general sales man- 
ager who reports to the marketing 
vice president or some other top of- 
ficial in his company. This man may 
be called “director of sales,” or have 
a title of “vice president.” Regardless 
of his title, his basic function is to 
develop a field sales organization, 
recommend sales and profit objec- 
tives, policies, programs and budgets. 
The general sales manager leads and 
supervises his field sales organization 
in the execution of approved pro- 
grams. His major duties and respon- 
sibilities are: 

1. Recommends the sales policies, 
programs and budgets for the attain- 
ment of established sales volume and 
profit objectives. 

2. Plans and develops a field sales 
organization which will obtain these 
objectives. 

3. Leads and directs the execution 
of sales programs and administrates 
approved policies. 

4. Provides direction and leader- 
ship to motivate and coordinate all 
field activities; and to develop man- 
agerial capabilities in the field sales 
force. 

5. Keeps up-to-date on sales trends 
and competitive activities. 

6. Investigates and resolves any 
customer complaints which are of a 
type or of importance that cannot be 
handled by field sales management 

7. Establishes channels for neces- 
sary communications and effective 
working relationships between the 
sales force and other personnel in 
the company. 

8. Perhaps most important of all, 
this sales manager should provide ag- 
gressive leadership and maintain a 
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Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas 


key men in our organization. Some- 
times they are neglected men—but, 
as feed selling becomes more compli- 





pect’s bid for additional information. 
He must understand the factors 
that go into pricing, such as costs of 
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high morale in his sales organization. 

The general sales 
various departments or individ- 
uals who perform various services for 


have 


manager may | 


our industry. Some of our customers 
feel this is a growing and increasing- 
ly important part of our industry. 
They are looking to us for guidance 


case it means just a lot of products, 
including milk and eggs, getting sour 
and stale in the market place. 

The salesman is still and will con- 
tinue to be for a long time to come 
the most potent factor in our great 
feed industry. His enthusiasm, dura- 


Not to be neglected is the point 
that he must get more fun and en- 
joyment from his selling activities. 

Salesmen that meet these qualifica- 
tions have the ability to sell. Selling 
today is more of a profession than 
ever before and must be recognized 


his organization. These department | and leadership, and they expect us to as oo oe : ‘ 

managers perform a staff function as | help them solve their problems. Some ae leony pe poe me ed as such. 

compared to the line organization. | even expect us to take over if the roblems of aaah his em “at and The modern feed salesman must 
Among these staff functions are sales | feed industry goes the way some P f realize that the future belongs to 


training, dealer development, field 
sales coordinator, product managers. 

In some organizations all the func- 
tions of the sales coordinator, prod- 
uct managers, sales training and 
dealer development may be per- 
formed by the general sales manager. 


economists have predicted. 

Perhaps a better name for this di- 
vision would be the “controversial 
division.” 

If you have a large enough com- 
pany, you may have district sales 
managers reporting to your division 


customer, will play an ever-increasing 
role in the “marketing concept” of 
the future. 

Let’s take a look at our modern 
feed salesman and suggest a few 
things that he might do to improve 
his position for himself and his fam- 
ily, for his customers, and last but 


those who prepare for_it. He has his 
future in his own hands, and the 
course he takes will determine the 
role he will play in shaping the fu- 
ture of the marketing segment of our 
industry. 





= a > 
fn others, some of these may be com- | or regional manager re re- : : 
wor : & gers. They are most important, for his company. 
yined. sponsible for sales performance, the P ” VERMONT 
awe let's cai , : hae : : Our “Mr. Salesman of 1959”. re- 
Now, let’s consider our line organi- | merchandising and selling of feed in , : 
volves in the orbit of a much larger 


zation. If a company has sufficient 
business, you may have division or 
regional managers reporting to the 
general sales manager. This is your 
direct line organization as compared 
to the staff organization. You may 
have three to eight division managers 
depending upon the size of the com- 
pany and the geographical area the 
company covers. These regional man- 
agers are responsible for profits and 
tonnage. They provide: 

1. Leadership for the sales area as- 
signed to them. 

2. They are responsible for organi- 
zing a sales force. 

3. In a decentralized organization 
they set sales prices and are respon- 
sible for over-all profits. 

4. They are held accountable for 
achieving sales and profit goals set 
by the general sales manager. In a 
decentralized organization, 
velop sales estimates for production 
scheduling, purchasing necessary in- 


} 


they de- | 


gredients and material, and the set- 


ting up of cost figures. I might say, 
in a centralized organization this 
function would probably be handled 


their district, and the maintaining of 
sales goals or quotas. 

One of the major duties of a dis- 
trict sales manager is the recruiting 
and training of feed salesmen. This 
is one of the most important parts 
of sales management. In recruiting 
men for a sales job in our industry, 
we actually believe you can reduce 
their requirements to four basic char- 
acteristics: 

1. Above average mental capacity. 

2. A high degree of energy. 

3. Skill in gaining acceptance from 
others. 

4. A forceful personality. 

Another responsibility of district 
sales managers is outlining job as- 
signments to the sales group and 
stimulating their men to promote 
livestock and poultry projects in new 
areas. They step in to close key sales 
—stimulate and maintain morale in 
their dealer organization—and super- 
vise their men so they use their time 
to maximum efficiency, keeping ex- 
penses to a minimum and maintaining 
maximum tonnage. 

Since our district sales managers 





industry. He must be better trained 
in all segments of not only the feed 
industry but he must have a thor- 
ough knowledeg pertaining to the 
operations of his customers and pros- 
pects as well. Do you know that only 
1 in 22 of our present population live 
on farms and that 9% of our farmers 
produce two thirds of the farm out- 
put? Do you also know the average 
investment per farm in the US. to- 
day is in excess of $60,000? 

He must be a student and spend a 
considerable amount of time keeping 
up-to-date on all phases of the feed 
industry and customer interest. 

He must do an exacting and ever 
better job of scheduling his time. 
With increased costs, I am sure that 
the investment of an average farm 
call is in excess of five dollars. 

He must improve his self-discipline, 
which means work. 

He must have more convictions and 
fewer opinions. 

He must be willing to take more 
responsibility and call less on his 
superiors for guidance and assistance. 

He must do a better job of over- 


(Continued from page 6) 





is a true vitamin. Persistent research 
will eventually give us the complete 
answer,” he said. 


Unidentified Nutrients 


Dr. Carpenter said that consider- 
able evidence has been reported which 
shows that chicks fed a purified ra- 
tion give a growth response when fed 
crude sources cf unidentified nutri- 
ents. “Some nutritionists, however, 
believe we have discovered all the es- 
sential nutrients and the growth re- 
sponse obtained is due to nutritional 
inter-relationships,” he said. “This 
could be true, but the available ex- 
perimental evidence on this po‘nt is 
also inconclusive. It does not seem un- 
reasonable to postulate that un- 
knowns still exist. When ‘purified’ 
diets are fed, the experimenter ad- 
mits all ingredients are not chemical- 
ly pure, yet under proper conditions 
growth responses are elic'ted. A 
chemically pure diet has not been de- 
vised that will give maximum growth 
response. We know that the intestinal 
flora manufactures known vitamins. 


by the sales coordinator’s depart- | are in day-to-day contact with our | coming objections and realize that | Isn't it possible, therefore, that this 
ment | customers and our salesmen, they are | they are nothing more than the pros- | same flora could make unknown sub- 
5. These men recommend for ap- | stances that influence life. The 
I val sales \ gets saies “ge iza- | ; uf" 
ro ules budge ts, sales organiza amount of synthesis could be influ- 
tion, warehouse locations, as well as enced by many factors, and in some 
. S 5 oe ™» * 
redit lines and capital loans. cases might be sufficient to take care 
6. They recommend action to meet of the animals’ requirements. 
competition in the changing agricul- “One can also visualize that the 
. . an als sus : 
tural economy in their area. body reauires sole compounds that 
In addition to the regional or di- fi-en., Toe = — 2 Paes 
, eee, ‘ a can be manufactured in _ limited 
vision managers you may have, there amounts by the body cells. Acain. the 
is another division which may be- | ote, inate greet 
. : amount produced might vary consid- 
come increasingly important. It is ; are 
eye 4 ttn sien | erably, depending upon conditions 
what I would like to call the “pilot” | and under conditions of s*ress growth 
division. This division might concern | : ¥ oe 
‘tealf with ti pm ? © rate might be decreased unless some 
itself with the development and sale | outside source supplies the necessary 
of the end product. It might be an nutrient. — es 
integrated operation where you try | , 
to learn more about the problems of | The speaker went on to — that 
your customers. For example, in the | while unknowns probably otill extat, 
broiler business, it would be a division | they may not be as important €co- 
that has a hatchery, breeder flocks, | nomically as some of the other vita- 


broiler growing operation, processing 
plant, and a sales organization selling 
processed poultry. 

This division could be an integrated 
egg operation where a branded prod- 
uct and merchandised in re- 
tail stores. This is a division in which 
we—as feed manufacturers—face up 
to some of the enormous problems of 


1S sold 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





OPENING SESSION—R. E. Miller (left), chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Sales Executives Council, American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
addressed the opening session of the council’s first conference Sept. 29 in St. 
Louis. Also making an appearance on the platform was W. E. Glennon (right), 
president of the AFMA. Mr. Miller is general sales manager, Beacon Milling 
Co., Cayuga, N.Y. 





mins, because under practica! feeding 
conditions the corn, soybean oil meal, 
alfalfa meal, etc., may serve as the 
source of these unknowns. 

Dr. Carpenter concluded his talk 
by listing further evidence indicating 
the value of distillers feeds in animal 
feeds—for calves, swine, dogs, mink 
and fish. 
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most mills an opportunity to return 
to a full five day run. Volume was 
helped by heavier buying in expecta- 
tion that forthcoming price lists 
would have to reflect the strength in 
feed ingredients. 

Dealers’ stocks are reported to be 
at conservative levels and a heavier 
build-up would be in-order. But buy- 
ers are not entirely convinced that the 
trend to higher prices will continue 
for long. 

Retail sales improved some as har- 
vesting operations slowed down, fol- 
lowing a period of warm and stormy 
weather with heavy rain showers. 
Corn picking is progressing slowly, 
with farmers gathering for immediate 
feeding needs only. Pasture conditions 
are slightly above average but still 
below last year. 


Ohio Valley 


Ohio Valley farmers are now wind- 
ing up the harvesting of the biggest 
corn crop in history—with an ex- 
pected 25% increase in yield over last 
year’s bumper crop. The yield per 
acre, despite the driest summer on 
record, was reported to be as high 
as 130 bu. Because of the early 
corn harvest, farmers of this area will 
be able to clear the land a month or 
more earlier than usual, thus enabling 
them to plant winter wheat well 


ahead of the usual late November 
deadline. 
Meanwhile, area manufacturers re- 


port a fair demand for hog, dairy and 
cattle feeds. However, in view of the 
present glut in farm crops, there is 
consequently no present indication as 
to when there is likely to be an up- 


swing in the demand for formula 
feeds. 
For the first time in several 


months, egg prices declined sharply 
this week, being quoted at 40@45¢ 
for jumbos—off 5@8¢ from a week 
earlier. This situation was attributed 
to large influx from nearby markets, 
with the same situation holding true 
for fryers and other types of poultry. 
This resulted in a decidedly unsettled 
market situation, having a depressing 
influence on the activities of area 
poultry processors. 


Mountain States 


The week's formula feed sales vol- 
ume was pretty steady compared with 
the previous week. 

Cattle feed business has increased a 
little more over the same time a year 
ago due to an increase in cattle 
coming into feed lots because of the 
heavy snow throughout this part of 
the country a week ago. Turkey busi- 
ness has been a little bit less this 
past week than the previous week. 
However, the over-all volume of for- 
mula feeds is probably a little bit 
higher than the same time a year ago. 

Most of the formula feeds being 
purchased at the present time are for 
immediate sale and very little, if any, 
for inventory build up. 


California 


Prices of formula feeds were un- 
changed to lower in the majority of 
cases during the week ended Oct. 6, 
as firmness in soybean meal and mill- 
feeds was offset by easier milo prices 
and cheaper fish meal. With milo con- 
stituting 50% or more of southern 
California manufactured poultry feed 
and an even higher percent of some 
cattle feed, prices of milo and the 
finished formula feed will be in a 
closer relationship than ever before 
this fall. 

Several mills serving layer custom- 
ers reported an easing of business 
from the previous week, although 
over-all demand continued up about 
10% from a year ago. Egg prices 
were lower as heavy supplies of medi- 
ums burdened the market. Producers 
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: . committee studies by the California 
to 580,000 head throughout Califor- = a : trophy for winning the club tourna- 
legislature that might sanction any : 
nia. . . ments of 1955, 1958 and 1959. This 
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Coastal dairymen are increasing 
supplemental feeding as a means of 
holding milk production at high levels 
against high levels of seasonally poor- 
er pasture conditions. 

Further price strength was shown 
by Pacific Northwest ingredients dur- 
ing the week’s trading in front of 
moderately active buying of principal 
items at Portland and Seattle. Soy- 
bean meal again led the upward 
march. 





they were top quality,” it was stated 
in the bulletin. 

“The committee further favored ac- 
tion that would prohibit unfair trade 
practices brought about through proc- 
essing techniques that may result in 
the marketing of poultry items that 
may contain excessive moisture.” 

It was mentioned in the bulletin 
that the committee did not formu- 
late a formal resolution on their 
stand. 
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BOARD OF TRADE 
CHICAGO, ILL 
secretaries of A. E 
turing Co., Decatur, have been elect- 
ed to membership in the Chicago 
Board of Trade, according to Warren 
W. Lebeck, secretary. The assistants 
are Kenneth J. Maltas, James W. 
Moore and Edward C. Lane, all of De- 

catur. 


Three assistant 
Staley Manufac- 








on your staff... but 
not on your payroll 


specialists 


THE VITAMELK 
PROGRAM 


When you program your feed business the 
Vitamelk way, you establish a nutritional lab- 
oratory affiliation. You are backed by the vast 
resources and qualified personnel of Dawe’s. 
You have a direct line to nutritionists, chemists, 
laboratory technicians, production people, field 
men, merchandisers . . . specialists all ... men 
who know the intricacies of today’s complex 
feed industry. Their goal is helping you pro- 
gram a more successful feed business. In effect, 
they are on your staff, but on our payroll. 


Today’s modern Vitamelk and the Vitamelk 
programs are based on over 30 years’ speciali- 
zation in vitamin nutrition and feed fortifica- 
tion. When you fortify with Vitamelk, Dawe’s 
nutrition, merchandising, manufacturing and 
quality control know-how is yours, yet you pay 
for Vitamelk only. Write today for details of 
specific Vitamelk programs for poultry, swine, 
beef and dairy cattle. 








This is the VITAMELK program: 


1. VITAMELK—a comprehensive vitamin, trace min- 
eral, antibiotic and unidentified factors fortifier. 
Full fortification in one package. 


2. COMPLETE FORMULATIONS for farm-tested feeds. 
3.-TAG INFORMATION for today’s complicated feed 
tag requirements. 


4. COMPLETE FEEDER INSTRUCTIONS on how to 
use Vitamelk fortified feeds to best take advan- 
tage of their great built-in power. 

5. DAWE’S QUALITY CONTROL laboratories are a Specialists in Feed Fortification 
remarkable help in solving special problems. 

FOREIGN OFFICES: 


| nsel. 
,. ee Belgium—!3 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp « Italy—Via Negri 4, Milan 


7. CONTINUING RESPONSIBILITY for applying the Venezuela—Apartado 3050, Caracas « Mexico—Av. Fco. Madero 54, 
latest nutritional knowledge to your feeds. aa Mexico |, D.F. 


DAWE'S 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


4800 South Richmond Street 
Chicago 32, Illinois 
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